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Addivss presented by tM British Indian Associa- 
tion on 2nd April 1927. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the meftibers of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, representing landed and other vested interests 
in Bengal, beg most respectfully to offer Your 
Excellency and Lady Jackson our cordial welcome 
on your assumption of the high office of the 
Governor of this Presidency. 

2. Our Association, wliich was founded in the 
year 18.51, is the father of all such political institu- 

*tions in India. During the last three quarters of 
a century, it has taken initiative in the introduction 
of many valuable measures. It has been the policy 
of this Association to approach all important public 
questions with due sense of responsibility and with 
proper rt^ard to the views of Government and the 
l>eople. 

3. The majority of our members are conser- 
vatives in politics, but they realize that under, the 
altered circumstances brought about by the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919, it is their duty to proceed 
on progressive lines and it is their privilege to help 
the political advancement of the country and to 
initiate measures for the amelioration of the 
condition of their countrymen, belonging to other 
sections of the community, with due regard to their 
own claims as »can justly and properly be put 
forward before the Government and the awakening 
^emocrScy of the present age. 

4. Your Excellency, as Chairman of the Con- 
•servative Party in England, has contributed greatly 
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to the present position of the party, which with 
wide and patriotic ontlook is trying to reconcile the 
clash of class interests with the larger interests of 
the nation. We hope and trust that with your great 
experience you will be able to help and guide us, 
members of an ancient and consefvative race, to 
adapt ourselves to changing circumstances and to 
approach all questions with the same broad outlook 
as that of your great party. Apart from all other 
reasons it is for this that we welcome Your 
Excellency’s advent amongst us as Governor of our 
province. 

5. Imbued with the traditions of Harrow and 
Cambridge, belonging to a family, some of whose 
members have left their mark in the political^ 
history of their time, a soldier and a sportsman. 
Your Excellency inspires us with confidence that as 
a great organizer and, as sucli, a man of singular 
insight into human nature, you will approach all 
questions with the straightforwardness of a soldier 
and a sportsman, and the e.xperience of a man of 
affairs ; we hope therefore it will not be difiBcult for 
you to appreciate the view point of problems affect- 
ing another race and country. 

6. We beg to assure Your Excellency of our 
whole-hearted co-operation in your attempt to 
advance the political cause of the country and for 
measures for the amelioration of its condition ; but 
we trust at the same time that Your Excellency as 
the head of fhe Government will recognize the 
claims of the class that we have the honour- to re- 
present. We hope that we shall be able to count-, 
upon Your Excellency’s sympathy and support in 
protecting the rights and privileges that have been. 
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granted to us by the Permanent Settlement 
(B^alation J of 1793). 

7. W% also trust during the revision of the 
Beforms by the Royal Commission, 1929, or earlier. 
Your Excellency will sympathize with our claim for 
larger represeiftation of the Bengal Landholders in 
the Legislatures, commensurate with their un- 
doubtedly great interests in the province. 

8. In conclusion, we beg leave to convey to Your 
Excellency our assurances of unswerving loyalty 
and attachment to the throne and person of our 
belovetl Sovereign. We sincerely hope that by your 
wise administration, as liead of the province, and 
*l)y the inauguration of a sympathetic policy you 
will succeed in creating an atmosphere of goodwill' 
and good-fellowship between your great country and 
our ancient land. We fervently pray that Your 
Excellency’s administration may be beneficial to the 
’people of* this country and that your term of office be 
one of unqualified success and may Your Excellency 
enjoy with Lady Jackson all prosperity and 
happiness. 
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Him exo 0 liB»oy^» R»pty th0 BrfiM 
Mlmn Amaooimtion AMrem* om 2mB 
ApHI 1B27. 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you for your address and for the cordial 
welcome you have so kindly extended to Lady 
Jackson and myself. I note with interest that the 
majority of your members are conservatives in 
politics. By tradition and choice I have been 
a member of the Conservative Party in the British 
Parliament. I am pleased, however, to see from 
your address, that the members of your Association' 
' have observed that the Conservative Pai’ty, without 
any sacrifice of principle, has shown its adaptability 
to the demands of progress, and by responding to 
the evolution of democratic ideals, has gained the 
confidence of the people and ijreserved its solidarity.' 
This, I think, is largely due to a capacity for 
breadth of vision, which any party must possess to 
ensure success, and I venture to express the hope 
that the members of j'our Association may be able 
to take a broad and sympathetic view of the 
problems of Tenancy Legislation or any legislation, 
which aims at improving the agricultural eflBciency 
of the raiyat and thereby assisting towards his 
prosperity and contentment. 

I much appreciate the assurance of your co- 
operation and good-will in the tagk I have before 
me, and you may be assured that I shall .watch 
with care and sympathy the claims df those 
whose interests you represent. It is desirable 
that the lapdhoiders in Bengal should be justly 
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represented in the Legislatures. With your 
peculiar local advantages^ it would appear that you 
should be able to secure substantial representation 
by way of election in general constituencies, and 
I suggest that you should make every effort in this 
direction. Your loyalty aud attachment to the 
Throne and Person of our beloved Sovereign is, 
I know, beyond question. With you I hope that 
my administration may be so conducted as to create 
that feeling of good-will and good-fellowship 
between India aud all the partners of our great 
Empire, which is of vital necessity, if the best 
interests of all are to' be served. 

Gentlemen, I thank you most sincerely for your 
address and for the kind welcome you liave given 
us to-day. 
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Address presented by the European Association of 
Bengal on 2nd April 1927. 

Your Excellency, 

On behalf of the non-official European Community 
whose interests the European As*sociatiou was 
founded to represent and protect, and especially on 
behalf of those who are resident in Calcutta and 
Bengal, we desire to take this opportunity of wel- 
coming you to Calcutta to occupy the high position 
of Governor of Bengal. 

2. The Branches of this Association in Bengal 
represent a varied and extensive constituency. The 
members of these Branches are drawn from the 
large European population of this Presidency, 
including very many engaged in Mining and in the 
working of Factories and otherwise in the develop- 
ment of India’s industrial wealth. Many make, 
India their home and repre.sent several generations 
of labour here. 

3. This opportunity is taken of setting forth the 
aim? of this Association, namely, — 

The maintenance by all constitutional means of 
the rights of the British community in 
India. 

The* protection of British minorities through- 
out India from ag'gression, racial or othey- 
wise. 

Practical sympathy with the Anglo-Indian and 
Pomiciled Community in their political 
aspirations, and the fostering'of a relation- 
ship of cordiality apd co-operatidn witl^ 
those' Indians who are working construc- 
tively for the good of India. 
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4. The members of this Association are deejply 
interested in the welfare of India, and are anxions 
for the political and social development of the 
country on the basis of the orderly evolution of 
self-governing institutions, for they believe that it is 
in close co-opefation with all loyal Indians that the 
best interests of the members of this Association lie. 

5. During Your Excellency’s term of office the 
political history of the past few years will come 
under review by a Royal Commission. We have 
always urged the need for caution in such vital 
questions as constitutional changes, but we have not 
failed to notice with satisfaction the ground which has 
*been gained recently by the loyal and sane elements 
as compared with the less responsible Indian’ 
politicians. 

6. We are particularly happy in having this 
early opportunity of meeting Your Excellency, for 
the execution of our duties brings us much into 
touch with your Government. 

7. The Government of Bengal recognizes this 
Association as one of the Public Bodies whose 
opinions should be consulted on measures under 
consideration, and it is our constant endeavour, 
whilst frankly criticizing the action of Your Excel- 
lency’s Government, to give that assistance which 
the European community can afford to the Govern- 
iftent ; also to promote to the best of our ability the 
advancement of the Indian Empire, and to foster 
a spirit of loyalty to the Crown. 

'U. It is in Ihe sincere hope that Your Excel- 
lency’s , term* of office in this Province will be 
a happy, one and that Your Excellency may be 
afforded health and strength to perform the arduous 
.duties of your high office. 
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Him ExomUenoy's A«|i/y io thm Emropmmm 
Axsoolmilou AEErBms on 2nd ApHi 
§927, 

Gentlemen, 

I am sincerely grateful for the welfcome you have 
so kindly extended to me on coming to Calcutta to 
take up my duties as Governor of this Presidency. 
I have read your address with care and interest and 
it is particularly gratifying to receive from your 
Associatioti, representing, as you do, so many varied 
and important interests in Bengal, the assurance of 
your co-operation and good-will. The aims of your 
Association, as enumerated in your address are in 
all respects most worthy and admirable. Your 
'desire for the political and social development of 
this great country, based upon an orderly evolution 
of self-governing institutions, and your expressed 
belief that by co-operation with all loyal Indians 
this end can best be assured, shows the sincerity 
of your interest in the welfare of India, which 
I know will be welcomed by all Indians equally 
interested. I especially appreciate the hopeful 
outlook you are able to take as, regards the 
political future in Bengal. Your belief that the" 
loyal and more rational elements in political life in 
Bengal are beginning to make their views under- 
stood and acceptable to the people, and that sub- 
versive, irreconcilable obstruction is proving q 
failure, coincides with the views of all men of sound 
judgment and discretion. I shall at all times 
welcome ypur advice and I shall not* fail to consult 
your Association upon matters which In an^ "Waj^ 
affect your interests. 

I shall enter on my period of office fortified by 
the assurance of your sympathy and good wishes. 
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Address presented bp the Members of the Bengal 

National Chamber of Commerce, on 2nd April 

1927 . 

We, the "Members of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, beg leave to approach Your 
Excellency on the assumption by you of the office 
of the Governor of Bengal to offer our most hearty 
and cordial welcome to Your Excellency and Lady 
Jackson. 

2. Our city though deprived of the privilege of 
being capital of British India is proud of being able 
to maintain her position as the second city of the 
British Empire as her pre-eminence is undoubtedly 
due to her activities in trade and commerce. 

3. Your Excellency is assuming the reins of 
.office at^ a very important period in the eventful 

history of this ancient land. India, like the other 
countries of the world, is slowly emerging from the 
gloom of depression due to post-bellum conditions 
and the signs of the approach of a new era of peace 
and prosperity are already manifesting themselves. 
A policy of discriminating preference is being 
adopted by the Government with a view to foster 
the nascent industries so that India may mot have 
tp depend on other countries for the manufacture of 
products from the immense supply of her raw 
materials. We trust Your Excellency will, at this 
critical period of reconstruction, take a keen interest 
in the commercial and industrial progress of the 
•province the guidance of the destiny of which has 
been committed to Your Excellency’s care by His 
• Majesty the King-E^npero^, and we fervently hope 



Your Excellency’s best endeavour would be to 
promote the Interest of the sons of the soil by open- 
ing for them new avenues of industry and securing 
greater facilities in trade and commerce. 

4. The Statutory Commission which will be 
appointed to examine the reforms will finish its 
labours during the period »of Your Excellency’s 
administration and as the influence of politics on 
eommerce is very great, we are perfectly sure Your 
Excellency will take proper steps to give commerce 
an adequate representation in the Legislature. As the 
premier Indian Chamber of Commerce in Bengal, we 
hope Your Excellency will kindly help us in our 
attempt to secure our due share of representation in 
the Legislative Assembly and the provincial Legisla- 
tive Council. 

5 . As a soldier and sportsman and above all as 
the Chairman of a great political party in England, 
Your Excellency has given proof of your power of 
organization. That power is necessary in Bengal 
to-day to organize the resources of the province 
with^a view to build up a hopeful future for our 
people. 

6. We Avelcome Your Excellency, confident in 
our belief that you come here with the straight- 
forwardness of a soldier, spirit of a sportsman and 
the heart of a genuine sympathizer for the purpose 
of doing all that you can without prejudice or fear* 
in the interests of Bengal. 

7. We .pray that Your Excellency’s administra- 
tion may secure in an increasing measure prosperity 
and contentment to the peopla of the province and 
that Your Excellency and Lady Jackson may enjoy 
peace and happiness during your stay in Bengal. 
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nr* ExomUmmoy^m Rmpty io ikm Bmmymt 
Rmtioxmi Ohmmbmt* of Oomnuu^o MEEromm 
on 2nE Aprti 1927m 

Gentlemen, 

I beg to thank you for your address and I am 
sincerely grateful for the cordial welcome you have 
so kindly extended to Lady Jackson and myself on 
our arrival in Calcutta to take up my duties as 
Governor of Bengal. I am specially pleased that 
one of the first addresses I have the privilege to 
receive should come from such an important and 
influential body as the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. For many yeais I was closely associated 
with important business interests in England and 
I can, therefore, to some extent, appreciate your 
anxieties and difficulties. You can be assured that 
the busPness and commercial interests of the Presi- 
dency will always receive careful and sympathetic 
consideration from me. The members of your 
Chamber are, I l)elieve, all directly interested in 
the business and commercial life of this great city 
and of Bengal, and I have observed with pleasure 
the progressive increase in the number of industrial 
undertakings which are financed and directed by 
Indian enterprise. I shall encourage any efforts 
which would appear to offer reasonable opportuni- 
ties for satisfactory employment to the people of 
Bfngal. Expedience has, however, taught me to 
believe that successful industrial development is 
more Mkely to accrue through personal enterprise 
and willing co-operation than by ' depending too 
much upon tariffs and Government interference. 
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I am satisfied that the interests of the Presidency 
Ix^t be served by fair and ad^uate representa- 
tion of business and commercial interests in the 
Legislative Assembly and in the Provincial Councils. 
In any reconstruction vsrhich might arise in the 
future, you may be assured that fair •representation 
of your interests will be most carefully watched. 

I appreciate your kind references to my acti- 
vities in the fields of sport and politics. I am not 
without hope that the experience I have gained 
there may prove of assistance to me in my work in 
Bengal. Again, I thank you for your address and 
for your kindly welcome to Liidy Jackson and 
myself. 
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Ad^reii presmted by the Bengal Landholders^ 
Association on 2nd April 1927. 

May it please Youe Excellency, 

We beg to approach Your Excelleiicy and Lady 
Jackson with this humble address of welcome to 
our Presidency on Your Excellency’s assuming the 
reins of Government. 

2. We appreciate Your Excellency’s spirit of 
devotion to the cause of the Empire which has 
prompted you to subordinate your prospects in home 

•politics to the call of His Imperial Majesty and to 
shoulder enormous responsibilities in this country.. 

3. In this connection it is appropriate to men- 
tion that the bed-rock of our position as landholders 
is the Permanent Settlement which has contributed 

'in a large measure to the prosperity of Bengal. 
But certain disruptive forces have been at work in 
recent times which aim at the abolition of the system. 
We are confitlent that Your Excellency will not. lend 
countenance to any measure that tends to underlnine 
the prestige, influence and prosperity of landholders 
of Bengal. 

4. We pray to God that Your Excellencies’ stay 
here may be attended with happiness and glory.- 
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Mfo ExottliBnoy^s Reply to the Bengal 
LmndheUerm’^ Aeeeelailen Addreee en 
2nd April 1927, 

Gentlemen, 

I am grateful for your address and on behalf of 
Lady Jackson and myself I thank you for your kind 
welcome to Bengal. I am glad of the opportunity, 
which has been afforded me of service for the 
Empire and I shall endeavour succt ssfully to carry 
the responsibilities of my office which I know will' 
be onerous and difficult. I am aware of the influ- 
ence and importance of the landholders within the 
Presidency of Bengal. Your responsibilities are 
also great. By far the greatest proportion of the 
inhabitants of the Presidency depend for tlieir live- 
lihood upon the land. Upon the prosperity of 
agriculture depend their life and contentment. 
This prosperity can be helped to the extent of the 
interest you are prepared to take in the proper 
development of agriculture. The interests of both 
zamindars and raiyats are dependent one upon the 
other. By considering and helping the lot of the 
raiyat you will be at the same time helping your- 
selves. I note that you express some anxiety a& 
regards “The Permanent Settlement.” In these 
days of progressive political thought it is possible 
that recoilsideration of the permanent settlement 
may be from time to time suggested. But asdong as 
“Land Revenue” remains a “re*served subje'ct” and* 
the permanent settlement is not proved to be 
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inimical to the best interests of the State, you may 
rest assured that my Government will not look 
with approval upon interference with a statutory 
arrangement sanctioned by the lapse of years and 
inextricably bound up with economic conditions 
and judicial pfactice. 

Again, I thank you for your address and kind 
|vishes for our happiness and success which we 
greatly appreciate. 
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Address presented by the Muhammadcm Literary 
Society on 9th ApHl 1927'^ 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the members of the Muhammadan Literary 
Society of Calcutta, on behalf of ourselves and the 
Muhammadan Community of Bengal whom we have 
the honour to represent, beg respectfully to offer 
Your Excellency and the Hon’ble Lady Jackson a 
very cordial, sincere and respectful welcome to this 
city of Calcutta and the province of Bengal. 

2. The Muhammadan Literary Society, which 
is the parent of similar organizations throughout 
the country, was founded so long ago as the yeaiv 
.1863 by the late Nawab Bahadur Abdul Lateef, C.I.E., 
with a view to co-ordinate the activities of the 
public-spirited and politically-minded members of 
the community along well-ordered channels of 
progress and development, as also to interpret the- 
policy of our '^rulers regarding administrative 
measures truly and correctly to the people. 
Throughout its long career, the Society has always 
thrown the full weight of its influence on the side 
of law and order, and we venture to assure Your 
Excellency that our humble services will always be 
at Your Excellency’s disposal in bringing about and 
maintaining the most peaceful and cordial relations 
not merely between the rulers and ruled, but also 
between the various communities i)laced under Your 
Excellency’s charge in this province. 

3. The entire Muhammadan ‘community of 
Bengal owes a deep debt of gratitude tg Your 
Excellency’s predecessor for the efforts made by* 
his Government for the promotion of Moslem educa- 
tion in this*province by the establishment of the. 
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Islam La ^llege. We trust that our community 
will have ho less reason to be grateful to Your 
Excellency for continuing the work begun, by Your 
Excellency’s ijredecessor. In this connection we 
would bring to Your Excellency’s notice that the 
Islamia College as well as tlie Calcutta Madrasah is 
at present handicapiied by the want of a play 
ground, the need for which is keenly felt by the 
students of these institutions. We hope and trust 
that Your E.xcellency’s Government may be i)leased 
to provide at an early date a, sufficiently large play 
ground for the students of the Islamia College and 
the Calcutta Madrasah. 

4. While thanking the Government for appoint; 
ing a Muhammadan educationist as the Principal of 
the Calcutta Madrasah to the great satisfaction of our 
community, we beg to be permitted to bring to Your 

• Excelleq,cy’s notice that a committee was appointed 
by the Goveyiment of Bengal as early as 1921 to 
devise ways and means for the improvement of the 
Calcutta Madrasah and we would urge the impera- 
tive need of remodelling it as early as possible on 
the lines of tlie committee’s recommendations so 
as to make the institution a centre of Islamic 
culture. We would also urge the desirability of 
opening in the Anglo-Persian Department of the 
Madrasah parallel sections for Urdu and Bengali, 
both of which are regarded as the vernaculars 
of the Mussalmans of Bengal, but we feel that it is 
not i> 08 sible td make such provision for want of 
accomrjfodation. A project for the provision of 

•a suitable building ’for the Moslen^ Institute, now 
situated in the grounds of the Calcutta Madrasah, has 

• already l)een sanctioned and we w’ould respectfully 
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mge tlie pressing need of allotting funds for the 
purpose without further delay, which would help 
to give more accommodation to the Calcutta 
Madrasah. 

5. The University of Calcutta as the premier 
University in Bengal exercises a great influence 
over the educational activities of the province, but 
it has not achieved the success desired in advancing 
the cause of Moslem education. We would, there- 
fore, urge that provision should be made for adequate 
representation of Muhammadan educationists on the 
University in its various departments. 

6. The existing system of recruitment to the 
higher Judicial and Educational Services of Grovern- 
ment by pure literary competitive tests has resulted 
in keeijing out the Muhammadans from entering 
those services in sufficient number. It is now 
generally recognized tliat there should be an 
adequate representation of Muhammadans in the 
Public Services where, apart from their specific 
duties into which communalism will not enter, they 
can^from their position exercise an influence for the 
betterment of their community generally. We 
would respectfully urge that Muhammadans, who 
are of proved merit and ability, should be appointed 
to these services in increasing numbers commen- 
surate with their numbers in the province. 

7. In conclusion, we would assure Your Excel- 
lency of the loyal co-ojieration of all Moslems in 
Bengal; and would respectfully hope that Your 
Excellency and the Hon’ble Lady Jackson may have 
an increasing period of prosperity in th6 province 
whose fair fame was unrivalled in the past and' 
which will yet achieve what it accomplished in the 
days gone by. 
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§Umexo»llBnoy*B Rm/tly to iho KHuhmmmuutmm 
Utmrmry Soototy AtUromo on 9th AftH! 
1927. 

Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful to the members of the 
Muhammadan Literary Society in Calcutta for the 
cordial welcome they have so kindly extended to 
L-idy Jackson and myself on our arrival in this 
city. I have read your address with much interest. 
Jt appears to me tliat you could do no better service 
to-tlay than by endeavouring to direct the members^ 
of your community along well-oi*dered paths towards 
progress ami development and enabling them to 
interpret correctly and fairly the administrative 
proposals and policy of Government. I greatly 
appreciate the assurance of your assistance in any 
endeavours I may make to deal fairly and without 
prejudice witli tlie many pi’oblems at present await- 
ing solution in Bengal. I am vei’y glad to note the 
generous expression of appreciation of the efforts of 
my predecessor, Lord Lytton, on belialf of the 
educational facilities of your community and I shall 
do what I can to assure the continuance of ‘his good 
Vork. 

You mention that you feel the want of a suitable 
playground in connection with the Islamia College 
and the Madrassa. I think you may feel that in 
this iviipect you have my sympathy. I am glad to 
'hear that a scheme)* has been prepaml and has 
received administrative approval to provide a play- 
ground for the students of the MadAissa ami the 
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Islamia College. I will see what I can do to induce 
Government to consider the matter as one of 
urgency. 

I am informed that the scheme for remodelling 
the Madrassa is before Government and it is hoped 
that this scheme will be completed in the course of 
the next few months. I am glad to hear also that 
a scheme for the building of a Moslem Institute has 
been prepared and has received administrative 
approval. I feel the general interests of the 
Presidency will be 'served by adequate represen- 
tation of Muhammadans in the public services. 
Efficiency, however, cannot be sacrificed to persona^ 
or private interests, but I feel sure that the members 
of the community of proved merit and ability should 
be able to find a fair share of places in the public 
service. 
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Address presented hy the Anglo-Indian and 

Domiciled European Association, Bengal, on 

9th ApHl 1927. 

May it pleasIe Youk Excellency, 

On tbe occasion of your assumption of the high 
office of Governor of Bengal, we, the President, 
Vice-President and Members of the Council of the 
Bengal Provincial Branch of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association, All-India and 
Burma, beg leave to approach you on behalf of the 
AJommunity we represent and to offer to you and 
the Hon’ble Lady Jackson our cordial welcome^ 
and hearty greetings. 

• > 

2. We are not unmindful of the fact that before 
you lie strenuous times and arduous duties, but we 
are certJun that in all your undertakings you will 
bring into play a winning and sympathetic per- 
sonality and the exercise of those virtues and 
abilities which have endeared you to many and 
which, we are confident, ■will leave their lading 
impression on the minds and hearts of the people 
of Bengal. 

3. We are a minority community, and as such 
have our own trials and difficulties. Our greatest 
ifeed is education, general and technical. European 
education in India we hope will be made a Central 
r<iserved' subject. In the Indianisation of the 
services we, claim our share and in tile agricul- 
tural developments now in contemplation, we hope 
*we will 'not be forgotten. We crave Your Excel- 
lency’s kind consideration an4 support in these and 
in all our efforts of self-help and self-realization. 
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4. As citizens of India we are deeply in ( crested 
in the political, economical and social uplift of this 
important province of India on sound, steady and 
progressive lines. 

5. Our aim is to work harmoniouoly with kind- 
red bodies and make the w’orking of the Reforms 
a success, proceeding on constitutional and well 
measured lines till India reaches her goal of self- 
government within the British Empire. In this, 
we would assure you, as in other matters, of our 
loyal and whole-hearted support. 

6. But we would respectfully point out to Your 
Excellency that, as an Association, we have not* 
received hitherto that measure of recognition and 
confidence of your Government that has been ex- 
tended to other Associations, and to which we feel 
we have equal entitlement, in consideration of our 
loyal adherence, support and service in the Adminis- 
tration of the good Government of the Province in 
the past as also the present. We would beg to point 
out that our Council consists of experienced men 
holding responsible positions in various avocations 
in the Presidencv, and we feel sure tl)at our advice 
would and could l)e of substantial help to the 
Government. We, therefore, hope that our opinions 
will be sought and that we shall be consulted in all 
matters political, economic and otherwise relating tb 
the welfare of the Presidency. 

7. We pray that Almighty God will give you 
and the lion’ble Lady Jackson health and strength 
and guide your steps in all yqur undertakings and, 
grant you, a full measure of the great aiid noble 
work of the. rebuildii\g of India. 
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Hla ExoeUanoy^s R&ply to iho An§flo-lniUan 
Assoolatlon Addroaa on Bth April 1927m 

Gentlemen, 

I thank ydli for your address and for the very 
cordial welcome you have so kindly extended to 
Lady Jackson and myself, which we greatly appre- 
ciate. Before I left England 1 had the pleasure of 
meeting the members of your Association in London, 
and I then had the opportunity of hearing about 
some of the questions, in which your members here 
are especially interested. You are a minority com- 
munity and as such it will be my duty as Governor 
to have special regard for your difficulties and your* 
desires, with a view to assuring their receiving 
oquitabie treatment. 

I appreciate your special need for a sound, 
general and technical education, so that your 
children may grow up suitably equipped for the 
competitive struggle in the services or business life 
in India. You are equally interested with^ all 
Indians in the political, economic and social pro- 
gress of this country, in whicli you have made your 
homes, and in the life of which you desire to play 
a useful part. 

, I am pleased to note that you recognize that this 
progress can best be achieved through a willing 
endeavour to work, through the reforms, tow’ards 
the establishment of self-government based upon 
a 'solid fouritiation of law and order. I shall be 
pleased \o hear your view's, whenever you consider 
that your interests as a community require my 
Mtention. 
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Address ^presented hy the Indian Association on 9th 

April 1927. 

We, the members of the Indian Association, beg 
to extend to Your Excellency and t© the HonMde 
Lady Jackson our cordial welcome on your assump- 
tion of the high office of Governor of Bengal. 

2. Our Association is ope of the oldest political 
associations of Bengal and was founded by eminent 
public men some years before the inauguration 
of the Indian National Congress. Amongst the 
founders of the Association was Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjea who for nearly half a century was the 
most prominent worker in building up the political 
life of modern India. Our Association has endea- 
voured to voice the opinioi of the public of 
Bengal with regard to important questions affecting 
their welfare. We deem it our duty to place before 
Your Excellency some of the questions which at the 
present moment are agitating the people of this 
pro\ince. We feel that you have just assumed 
charge of your high office. We do not, therefore, 
expect that Your Excellency would, in reply to this 
address, state your views on those important 
questions. But we earnestly trust that Your Excel- 
lency will be pleased to take an early opportunity 
personally to study those questions, as in our opinion 
they vitally concern the progress, well-being and 
contentment of the people of Bengal. We are 
anxious that a decision should be arrived at on those 
questions at an e*arly date. 

3. Coming as Your Excellency does from the 
atmosphere of the British Parliament and of ' the • 
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political life of England in which you held a pro- 
minent position, we hope that Your Excellency will 
liave every sympathy with the aspirations of the 
l)eople of this country to attain as early as possible 
the status of a self-governing dominion w'ithin the 
Empire. The early attainment of Swaraj, as 
promised to tliem in the historic declaration of the 
2()th August 1917, is the common aim of all political 
parties in this country. We desire to remind Your 
Excellency that the time for the appointment of the 
Statutory Commission for revision of the Indian 
Constitution is approaching. We are looking 
forward to the early establishment of real respon- 
sible Government in the provinces on the lines of 
the aforesaid declaration. We trust we shall hav6 
Your Excellency’s sympathy and support in our 
endeavours to attain real political progress. It has 
been stated that there are difficulties in the way. 
But if the problem is approached in a spirit of 
sympatliy and not of hostile criticism, and if an 
endeavour is made to realize how the people feel 
under the present system. Your Excellency ^ will 
find that there is amongst a large section of the 
people a spirit of mutual trust and good-will so 
necessary for peaceful progress. 

4. The detention without trial for a prolonged 
period of persons under Regulation III of 1818 and 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
is felt keenly by the people. Many of these i>ersons 
have been in detention for more than two years. 
There js a strong and widespread feeling in this 
•country .that Government should either release these 
detenus or put them on their trial. The present 
feeling of irritation of the xieople of Bengal tov^-ards 
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the Government is in a great measure due to the 
prolonged detention of these persons. We trust 
Your Excellency will examine this question with 
a fresh mind and will tjike into consideration the 
circumstances that the detention has already been 
for an unusually long period. The felease of the 
political detenus at an early date will considerably 
soothe public feeling in this province and will 
create an atmosphere which will help in establishing 
better relations between the administration and 
the people. 

o. Amongst the pressing problems facing the 
people of this province are the questions of public - 
health and of the organization and improvement of 
agriculture and industries. We earnestly request 
Your Excellency to see that these questions will 
be given their due importance in working the 
administration. 

6. Intimately connected with the above questions 
is the question of provincial finance. Our finances 
are regulated by the financial settlement known as 
the “ Meston Award.” Under that award the sources 
of revenue allocated to Bengal happen mostly to be 
fixed and inelastic. They are not capable of much 
expansion! Your predecessor in office in his fare- 
well speech to the Legislative Council drew pointed^ 
attention to this serious grievance under which 
this province labours. The revision of the “ Meston 
Award ” hqs become imperative. If *there is to be 
contentment and peaceful progress in thfe province; 
we hope that Your Excellency will be pleased to 
take up the question of such revision as early as 
possible. 
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7. There is another matter to which we desire to 
call Your Excellency’s attention. Jn recent years 
there have l)een a large number of cases of outrages 
on women in different parts of Bengal, particularly 
in the interiof. The time lias come when the Gov- 
ernment should take steps with a view to the 
eradication of this class of crime. We would 
suggest that instructions should be issued that in 
such cases the Public Prosecutor should take up the 
conduct of the prosecution, and the cost of the 
prosecution including the expenses of witnesses, 
should lie met out of the public revenues. Most of 
,the complainants being poor and helpless are unable 
to obtain justice unless the State comes to theif 
help. A register of such crimes and trials should 
also be kept by the District Officer who should send 
periodical reports to Government. The police 
should also be instructed to take special care in such 
cases and to assist the Public Prosecutor to the best 
of their ability. 
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§Um Exomll 0 Hoy'a R^ly to tho Indtao Ammo^ 
oioilon AMrooo on 9th A/$HI §927 m 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you for your address and I am very 
grateful for the coi-dial welcome, so kindly accorded 
to Lady Jackson and myself by such a long 
established and influential political body as the 
Indian Association. You have reason to be proud 
of the eminent men who have been connected 
with your Association — one of whom. Sir Surendra, 
^iJath Banerjea, was so well known as a wise, broad- 
minded, and patriotic Indian, and can justly be 
described as the “ guru ” of Bengal political life. 

In your address you have called my attention to 
some of the many problems, w’hich to-day agitate 
the political mind in Bengal. I appreciate your 
considerate recognition that the opportunity I have 
had of making myself acquainted with them has 
been*too limited to justify my expressing considered 
and definite opinions upon them at this moment, but’ 
you will, I am sure, believe me when I say, that 
I am fully conscious of their importance and that 
they are all receiving my most careful attention. 

You refer to the aspirations of the people of thil 
great country to attain the status of a self-governing 
dominion within the Empire. The .British Parlia- 
ment, of n^rhich I was a member, decided by Act of 
Parliament to open the way to such a possibility. 
The British PaHiament will not go back Upon its * 
word, but it expects that a sincere and honest 
endeavour upon its part to help India to attain her ! 
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desires shall receive an equally sincere and honest 
response from India. 

I am pleased to note and to express the belief 
that if the problems are approached in a spirit of 
sympathy I shall find a response in mutua) trust and 
good-will. I venture to hope that the sympathy 
you may expect will be forthcoming and I trust that 
the responsive good-will to which you refer will not 
be found wanting. 

The detention of prisoners under Regulation III 
and the Criminal Law Amendment Act is a source 
of great concern to everyone responsible for the 
government of this country. Political and material 
progress is impossible without that confidence which 
is created by peace and tranquility. A programme 
which included methods of violence or terrorism 
would, ill my judgment, never receive the approval 
of any p^rty that could ever hope to hold power in 
the British Parliament. 

The improvement of conditions in agriculture and 
the organization of industry must always receive tlie 
constant and earnest attention of my Government. 

There is one subject you mention in your address 
upon which there appears to be an unanimous 
opinion. The position of the Presidency as regards 
finance under the “ Meston Award ” is generally 
Considered unsatisfactory and I hope that it may be 
possible in the near future for the Government of 
India to reconsider the general position throughout 
India under .this award in the light of experience. 
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Address presented by the Central National Muham- 
madan Association on 9th April 1927. 

Mat it please Your Excellency— 

On behalf of the Central National Muhammadan 
Association which was founded in 1877 by the Right 
Hon’ble Syed Amir Ali, p.c., and which has half a 
century’s record of disinterested service to the 
country, we l)eg to offer Your Excellency and the 
Hon’ble Lady Jackson our most cordial and respect- 
ful welcome on your assumption of the exalted office 
of Governor of Bengal. 

2. Although we are constrained to acknowle<lge 
that Bengal, more than anj" other Province in India, 
has always been a thorny and difficult ])royince to 
govern, for even so far back as the 13th century, it 
earned the unenviable title of “ Bolgakpur ” or “the 
land of unrest ” from the early Moslem Emperors of 
DelLfi, and although we realize that this traditional 
Bengal unrest has been intensified by the unseemly' 
wrangle and scramble for limited power and place 
thrown open by the Reform Scheme amongst a 
people wlio have not yet fully developed the sense 
of National unity, and who are yet tom into parties, 
factions and cliques, based more often on personal 
aims and ambitions than on differences in principles 
and policies, we trust Your Excellencjy’s long ex- 
perience of public affairs as a successful o^ahizer 
and Chairman of the great Cdnservative Party in 
England, may enable you to reconcile clashing 
interests and to grapple with its many serious 
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commanal, intercommunal and other problems by 
your tactful handling and by a strict enforcement 
of the rules of fair-play. 

3. The community which we represent forms 
approximately 56 per cent, of the population of 
this province, which is one of the oldest Moslem 
settlements in India, dating from the end of the 
12th century. For nearly six hundred years the 
administration of this Province was in Moslem 
hands, and even after its transfer to the British 
about the middle of the 18th century, Moslem 
officers continued to help the East India Company 
•in organizing the new administration, and almost 
all the high offices. Administrative, Judicial, 
Revenue, Magisterial and Police were held by 
Muhammadans. Even so far down as 1793, the 
Civil Lists of Lord Cornwallis’ time showed 75 per 
cent of ^Moslems in the service of the State. Sub- 
sequently, rather abruptly, in 1837, the Persian 
language was replaced by English as the official 
Court Language. Centuries of administrative pride 
born of long traditions and high culture together 
with the innate conservatism associatetl therewith, 
naturally stood in the way of Moslems adapting 
themselves to the changed conditions as freely and 
easily as their Hindu compatriots. The result was 
catastrophic, in that the Muhammadans were soon 
ousted by English-educated Hindus from all Govern- 
ment Departments. And to crown the Moslem’s 
misfortune, .almost simultaneously the i*esumption 
proceecUngs were launched vigorously and this 
resulted" in numerous ancient Muhammadan land- 
holding families being deprived of their landed 
‘ properties, and the educational system of Moslems, 
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which till then was entirely based and maintained (m 
rent-free grants, received its death-blow. “ The 
Scholastic classes of the Moslems emerged from the 
18 years of harrying, absolutely ruined.” 

4. In view of the deplorable tlecadence that 
had overtaken the Moslems mainly under the 
operation of the above causes, this Association in 
1882 submitted a Memorial to the Government of 
India which issued a Resolution in 1885, recognizing 
the politiciil riglits and status of Indian Moslems, 
and emphasizing the fairness and expediency of 
making due provision for Moslem educational 
facilities and for the adequate employment oi 
•Moslems in the public services. Since then the 
Moslems have been affoitled some increase in the 
fticilities for acquiring English education iind have 
been in small numbers admitted into the i)ublic 
services. They are, however, still handicapped by 
having been outstripped in the race of life by their 
Hindu compatriots, and we have no doubt Your 
Excellency will soon be able to discover that the 
position of the Moslems of Bengal in the administra- 
tion and other spheres is still very far from having 
received adequate recognition. Although there is at 
present no dearth of duly qualified Moslems for any 
position in the public service or administmtion, they 
encounter considerable difficulties owing to the 
vested interests of departmental monopolies. In 
spite of being a substantial majority in point of 
population in this province, the Reform Scheme jjuts 
the Moslems in minority in the Legislative pohncil. 
Economically, the Moslems are' producers of. the vast 
agricultural wealth of Bengal, but agrarian dis- 
abilities and other drawbacks, mainly due to their 



Illiteracy and absence of organ izatioo, have practi- 
cally reduced them to an indigent condition. 

5. In view of the fact that the advent of the 
Royal Commission to revise and modify the Con- 
stitutional changes under tlie Reform Scheme will 
synchronize with your regime, to Your Excellency 
will fall the rare opportunity of helping in some 
measure in the removal of the various anomalies and 
impediments that clog Moslem life in Bengal. May 
we not, therefore, be permitted to hope and trust 
that Your Excellency will be pleased to give your 
personal attention to the serious problem of atford- 
jng the Moslem community in Bengal equal 
opportunity to rise to a level with the other great 
community, educationally, i^olitically and econo- 
mically, so that power may be balanced and reql 
responsible government under the Reform Scheme 
established in the fullness of time. We have full 
confidence that as a world-renowned personification 
of the spirit of cricket, Your Excellency will, by 
your wise and impartial administiation, ensure that 
fair-play between the different communities which 
is so essential to the true advancement of this 
country. On our own part we beg to assure Your 
Excellency of our loyal and unstinted co-operation. 

6. In conclusion, we pray to the Almighty that 
l>e may vouchsafe to Your Excellency and the 
Hon’ble Lady Jackson, long life and prosperity and 
that the period of your stay in Bengal may be 
pleasant and happy and crowned with success. 



Hia ExoaUenoy'a Raply to tho Oouirm! 
Rational Muhammadan Aoaoolatlon 
Addroas on 9th April 1027m 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you sincerely for your kindly welcome 
which you have accorded to Lady Jackson and 
myself on our arrival in Calcutta to take up my 
duties as Governor of tliis Presidency. 

You remind me that in the years gone past 
Bengal had a reputation of being tlie land of unrest. 
"To-day there are problems, political and otherwise, 
which present difficulties, but I am hopeful that 
with a reasonable amount of good-will and sym- 
pathetic and careful handling they are not incapable 
of solution. 

I am aware that your community is tlie largest in 
numbers in tliis Province, and you have rea.son to 
be ' proud of the part you have played in the 
administration of the Province in the past. I fully 
appreciate your desire to-da}’ for fair opportunity to 
.serve the State. 

I am glad to note that impioved educational 
facilities are being pixivided which should enable 
you to take advantage of the opportunities they 
offer so to equip yourselves as to be able to hold 
your own in the competition for positions ip the 
services and in the business life of the Provfnce. 

I appreciate the kindly expression of your confi- 
dence in my endeavour to ensure fair-play. I shall- 
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certainly try to secure for all communities equal 
ofiportuaities to progress, eduoationaliy, politk»lly 
and economically, and I trust that you, by diligent 
and persistent endeavour, will attain that standard of 
efficiency which will assure to you opportunities in 
the civic, business and administrative life of the 
Presidency commensurate to your numbers. 
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Address presented by the Marwari Association: on 
9th April 1927. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the members of the Marwari Association, beg 
to accord to Your Excellency and Lady Jackson our 
most respectful and cordial welcome on your 
assumption of the exalted office of the Governor of 
Bengal. 

2. The Marwari communitj% which our Associa- 
tion has the honour to represent, is engaged in 
commercial and industrial pursuits throughout the 
country and has made Bengal the land of its adop- 
tion. Having a very large portion of the trade 
and commerce of the Presidency in our hands and 
indeed having very large stakes in it, we form an 
important section of its population and, as such, 
naturally share the legitimate hopes and aspirations 
of our sister communities for the political and 
economic advancement of the i>rovinee. 

3, We sincerely believe in mutual understand- 
ing and co-operation between the Government and 
the people and are anxious to render every possible 
service for the realization of the national hopes and 
aspirations. But we are invariably handicapped in 
availing ourselves of the present opportunities of 
service, either through total want of representation 
or through inadequate representation on the civic 
and administrative bodies, such as the legislatures, 
the Calcutta Port Trust, the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust, the Railway Advisory Committees, etc., and 
it is our earnest hope that during Your Excellency’s 
administration, the constitution of all these bodies 
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may be farther liberalized to secure the adequate 
representation of all important interests and minori- 
ties which require representation. 

4. Bengal, as Your Excellency is aware, is 
passing through critical times and the atmosphere 
is far from calm owing, among other reasons, to 
communal tension. But we look forward to the 
inauguration, by Your Excellency, of practical 
measures which, while safeguarding the religious 
and civic rights of the people and making the out- 
break of communal disorders impossible, will bridge 
the unhappily fast widening gulf between the 
different sections of the people and unite them to live 
and work together for the progress and advancement 
of their common country as a nation, instead of 
as communities with narrow communal ideas and 
ideals. 

5. Ifany problems of great social, political 
and economic importance, affecting the peace and 
tranquility of the Presidency and the health, happi- 
ness and general prosperity of the people, are 
awaiting solution. Kealizing, as we do, that a^reat . 
•concentration of sincere efforts on the part of both 
the Government and the people is needed for the 
satisfactory solution of those problems, we consider 
it a happy sign of the times that the country has 
given a clear verdict in favour of working the 
present constitution, with the nation-building 
departments in charge of popular Ministers. We 
hope that Your Excellency’s administration will be ^ 
characterized by successful efforts to improve the 
economic life of t4ie province by an intensive 
development of its material resources. Such 
measures, we venture to believe, are bound to 
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strengthen the links that bind the people with the 
Government and win their willing and whole- 
hearted co-operation. 

6. Many important questions affecting Calcutta 
itself, as the capital city of Bengal and as a great 
port, will also claim Your Excellency’s attention 
and we feel it our duty to draw Your Excellency’s 
attention to one of them, namely, the supreme 
necessity of opening out and improving the chief 
centre of the city’s trade known as the Burra Bazar. 
Your Excellency will be interested to learn that it 
was primarily with the object of improving that 
area that the Calcutta Improvement Trust was^ 
created. The opening out of that congested area is 
essential not only for providing adequate accom- 
modation for trade and improved facilities for 
transport, but also for the sake of its sanitation and 
the health of its inhabitants. We hope that the 
improvement of Burra Bazar which has been delayed 
so long will be an accomplished fact in Your’ 
Excellency’s time. 

7. ‘ In conclusion, we pray that health and happi- 
ness may attend Your Excellency and Lady Jackson 
during your stay in Bengal and that when the time 
comes for Your Excellency to lay down the reins of 
ofBice, Yodr Excellency may be able to look back to 
a record of moral and material prosperity in the 
Presidency the destiny of which it has pleased His 
Majesty to place in your hands. 
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His /ExoB/tBMoy'm RBply tB thB MmrwmH 
ABBBBlatlBu AddfBSB Bn 9th April 1927m 

Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful for ithe cordial welcome you 
have so kindly given to Lady Jackson and myself 
on our arrival in Calcutta, to take up my appoint- 
ment as Governor of Bengal. I have read your 
address with care and interest. I am aware of the 
important part your community plays in the 
.commercial and industrial life of Calcutta and 
I appreciate your desire for adequate representation 
upon the civic and administrative bodies in this 
city. The representation upon the Legislatures aqd 
upon civic administrative bodies has, I understand, 
been allotted after most careful con8ideratit)n of the 
interests of all communities and sections of the 
people in Calcutta. 

I am deeply interested in your desire for the 
cessation of communal tension, which has culmin- 
*ated on occasions in serious disturbances. I wish to 
express the earnest hope tliat I may rely upon your 
co-operation and that of all classes and sects, in an 
endeavour to ease the tension and to pfersuade all 
sections of the people to work together in the general 
intei’ests of their common country. 

I am glad .that you realize that united effort 
between Government and people is necessary for all 
politioal and economic progress and that you feel 
able to express the “^iew that there are signs of such 
willing co-operation to work the present constitu- 
tion. I have ‘no doubt that the departments under 
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my Ministers, which can be termed “Nation 
Building,” will help progress and that we may see 
satisfactory development in the material resources of 
the Presidency. 

You call my attention to the need of clearing and 
improving Burra Bazaar which you inform me is the 
chief centre of the city’s trade, I am advised that 
the Board of the Improvement Trust have already 
decided to proceed with a scheme to deal with this 
area at the earliest possible moment. Such a work 
will certainly have my cordial support and I trust 
it may not be long delayetl. I hope at the same time 
you will encourage and support what appears to me' 
a matter of vital importance to progress in Calcuta, 
namely, the erection of a bridge across the river to 
Howrah. It is over 30 j’ears since I was in Calcutta. 
Meanwhile, the development of industries has pro- 
gressed in a remarkable way and it appears to me 
that the present structure, or anything like it, is 
totally inadequate to meet the growing requirements 
of the life and trade of the city. At the same time 
I venture to suggest that the structure to be erected 
should be of such a character as would be worthy of 
this magnificent city and the glorious and venerated 
waters over which it would stretch. 
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Address presented by the Chairman and Commis- 
sioners of the Darjeeling Municipality on 12th 
April 192T. 

May it please Youe Excellency, 

We, the Chairman and Commissioners of th^ 
Darjeeling Municipality and the Members of the 
District Board of Darjeeling, offer to Your Excel- 
lenc3’^ and Lady Jackson a very hearty welcome on 
the occasion of y^our first visit to the town and to 
•the district. 

2. We acknowledge with gratitude the assistance 
and encouragement which Your Excellency’s pre- 
decessors, and Your Excellency’s Government, have 
given to our endeavours to maintain a high standard 
of admiilistration in municipal matters. We coufl-- 
dentl^' rely on a continuance, in the future, of thd 
favours which we have received in the past. 

3. During recent .vears the municipality^^ has 
incurred ver^’’ heavy expenditure on roads, on water- 
supply^ and on tlie replacement of crowded and 
insanitary dwellings by houses built in accordance 
with modern standards of health and cleanliness. 
In particular, the development of motoi*-car trafBc 
has made it necessary for us to construct a new road 
in the neighbourhood of the railway’ goods station, 
and this has proved a most expensive undertaking. 
'The .result 4s that the municipality’, vfhich was 
formerly wealthy when judged by Indian standards, 
has now’ had to reduce the amount at its credit 
almost to the minimum allowed by la\y. Moreover, 
with the expansion of the town, new adminstrative 
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problems are constantly arising, and it is inevitable 
that public expenditure should be further increased. 
Should it become necessary for us to appeal to Your 
Excellency’s Government for assistance, we are 
sure that our application will be Received with 
sympathy, 

4. The District Board is responsible in part for 
the maintenance of communications, and to a large 
extent for the provision of education and of medical 
help throughout the district. It is not too much to 
say that its resources are entirely inadequate to its 
needs, particularly as regards communications, and 
this although the Board levies cess at the maximunr 
rate allowed by law. We are most grateful for the 
fact that Your Excellency’s Government has spent, 
and is spending, very large sums for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads throughout the 
district. The area under cultivation, howaver, and 
especially the area under tea cultivation in the south 
of the district, is expanding rapidly, while the cost 
of labour and materials is constantly on the increase. 
The ‘result is that the Board, so far from being able 
to construct the new roads that are so urgently 
required, is finding it exceedingly difiicult to main- 
tain those already in existence, and has had to apply 
to Your Excellency’s Government to take over 
charge of a number of roads for which the Board 
has hitherto l)een responsible. We trust that Your 
Excellency’s Government will see its way to assist 
us, either, in this, or in some other way. 

Again extending to Your Excellency and Lady 
Jackson a most sincere and loyal welcome; 
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Address presented by the Members of the Hillmen’s 
Associationt Darjeeling, on 12th April 1927. 

May it please Youe Excellency, 

We, the nTembers of the Hlllmen’s Association, 
Darjeeling, consisting of all the numerous castes and 
creeds, such as, the Nepalese (Gurkhas), Tibetans, 
Bhutias and Lepchas, offer Your Excellency a most 
hearty and cordial welcome to our mountain home 
on the occasion of Yonr Excellency’s first public 
entry to this town. 

2. Your Excellency’s predecessors had always 
^elt a keen interest in the welfare of these mountain 
tribes whom we represent, and we hope Yout 
Excellency will also keep up the tradition. 

3. The valuable services rendered by the hill 
people, particularly by the Gurkhas, during the great 
war, have, perhaps, not failed to draw Your Excel- 
lency’s attention during Your Excellency’s past 
military career, and as such. Your Excellency may 
now be interested to see them in their homes along 
these rugged hills of the Mighty Himalayan System. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to enumerate here the 
various wants and ambitions of our people which 
will not fail to attract Your Excellency’s due atten- 
tion during Your Excellency’s administration. 

4. Our people have very keenly felt the 
necessity of adequate educational facilities for the 
Vacation and training of their children. , There are 
at present only two high schools — the Local (xovern- 
ment High School tmd one at Ealiippong managed 
by the Scotch Mission — for a population of about one 

• lakh of hill people. Owing to this reason there are 
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every year more applicants for admission into the 
Local Ghovernment High School than there are seats 
in the schools. The public of Kurseong have for 
a long time clamoured for one high school in the 
subdivision of Kurseong and the attention of the 
Government was drawn very often £o this, but no 
action appears to have been taken. For higher 
educational facilities there is absolutely none in this 
district but sympathetic response was received from 
Your Excellency’s predecessor on the representation 
made by our association, which, we are sure, is 
likely to attain fruition early. One secondary 
college in the town and a high school at Kurseong 
are the crying needs of our people and we eagerly 
look to Your Excellency for the full realization of 
our hope. 

o. The want of facilities for higher education 
operates seriously to the disadvantage of the hill 
boys in yet another way, when they go up for 
training in the technical lines, such as. Medical, 
Engineering courses, as these institutions do not 
admit boys without being a graduate or under- 
graduate. Unless some special concession is grantetl 
to the hill boys their training in these lines is 
doomed. We, therefore, look to Your Excellency’s 
Government for granting special concessions to the 
hill boys so that they might find admission into tl\,e 
Medical and Engineering institutions after passing 
the Matriculation Examination. 

6. Hampered as we are by the very poor educa- 
tional facilities in our district, we are put^to' still 
greater disadvantage by the inexorable rule which 
compels our candidates for Provincial Services to 
compete witli those who have the best facilities for • 
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edacation and who are very much advanced in all 
respects. We understand that some special con- 
sideration is made for minorities, such as, the 
Muhammadans, who have to compete within their 
own community and, unless similar treatment be 
accorded to the hill people, we cannot secure any 
place in the Provincial Service. We, therefore, 
eagerly look to Your Excellency’s Government for 
the extension of the same treatment to our candi- 
dates for Provincial Services so far as competitive 
examinations are concerned. 

7. There is another matter concerning Service 
which we desire to mention to Your Excellency. , It 
IS an inborn and natural human desire to seek for 
appointments that are vacant at home and even if 
some one be ambitious enough to seek for employ- 
ment elsevrhere there is very little chance for him 
outside as the claims of the children of that soil 
always stand in the way. But it is a great pity that 
sometimes the claims of the children of this district, 
although qualified and competent in all respects for 
aijpointment in the district, have been overlooked, 
Resulting, in great disappointment and unrest 
amongst our people. We sincerely hope that our 
claims for services in the district either in the local 
bodies or in Government services will. find due 
recognition during Your Excellency’s regime. 

8. The hill people had always felt keenly the 
necessity of a meeting place for healthy recreation 
and studies durtng leisure hours, but through the 
enthusiasm "and endeavours of our young men a 
small fibrary known as “ Mano- Binode- Library ” 
was started some time ago which is doing very use- 
ful work by way of dissemination oi knowledge 
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nwongst tbeoL It haii also formed a aseful meeting 
place for mutual exchange of thought. The Daiv 
jeeling Municipality has been giving a generous 
grant-in>aid in the shape of a reduced rent and it is 
hoped that this useful institution will receive due 
patronage from Your Excellency’s Government. 

9. Having implicit confidence in British justice 
we have not yet clamoure<l for political rights and 
privileges, although our interests have gone unpre- 
sented either in the Imperial or Provincial Councils 
of India ever since the advent of tlie Reforms. On 
our representation to Your Excellency’s predecessor 
we had received some hope for the removal of the 
ban of exclusion which, we pray, might be trans- 
lated into action early, as from experience we have 
keenly felt the necessity of adequate representation 
in the Councils of India for the proper safeguard 
of our interests, which, being in minority, are con- 
stantly overlooked. Daring Your Excellency’s 
regime, however, we hope that our interests will 
find proper representations in the Legislatures of 
the country. 

10. Our Association has been al)le to maintain 
peace and harmony not only amongst the numerous 
castes and creeds, which compose the hilJ people, 
but has .maintained cordial relations with the 
various nationalities that, inhabit this district and 
we shall endeavour to continue the same mutual 
good-will ever hereafter. 

11. On behalf of the members of our Association 
we again accord Your Excellency and Lady Jackson 
a hearty welcome to our mountain home and we 
assure Your Excellency of our readiness to respond 
to any call on ourf>eople. 
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Mis Exosllsnoy's Reply to the AMresses 

presenteil et Derjeeling on 12th April 
1927. 

Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful to the Chairman and Commis- 
sioners of the Darjeeling Municipality, the members 
of the District Board aiul the Hillmen’s Association 
for the very kind welcome which they have indivi- 
tlually extended to Ladj' Jackson and myself on 
our arrival in your beautiful and world-renowned 
’town. 

It was my privilege to visit Darjeeling over 
JO years ago, and it was my good fortune then to see 
that wonderful panoramic picture, which is 
generally acknowledged to be the most glorious than 
can be ^een by man from beaten paths. The impres- 
sions made upon my mind then have never left ijae 
and I h»ok forward with much pleasure to our 
periodical visits to Darjeeling, which will afford us 
tfie opportunity of enjoying one of the most inspir- 
ing sights that nature in all its majestic glory can 
offer. 

The attractiveness of your town and otits superb 
gurroundings needs no advertisement. It offers 
health and rest to those who, tired and jaded with 
the heat of the plains, come up here for a breath of 
revivifying air! 

You, Commissioners of the Municipality, are 
obviously conscious, of your responsibilities, for on 
all sides one sees the results of thoughtful and 
progressive administration. . 
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By clearing the insanitary areas and replacing 
thena with modern buildings and by improving the 
means of access to your midst and also your water- 
supply, you add greatly to the amenities of life and 
comfort of your inhabitants. 

Such works necessarilj' involve large expenditure 
which strains your resources, but I am glad to hear 
that my Government have shown appreciation of 
your efforts and have agree<1 to assist you by a loaq* 
of Rs. 25,000, of which you will be able to take 
advantage this j^’ear. I feel sure that my Govern- 
ment will consider sympathetically the re(j,ueet .fipr„ 
assistance, consequent upon expenditure on nectip- 
sary and approved .schemes for the general welfaie 
of your town and its inhabitants. 

You, Gentlemen, of the District Board, are also 
directly interested in the maintenance of conimu^i- 
cations and ujjon you also falls the responsil)ili£y mr 
etlucation and medical services throughout.^ t|ie 
difStrict. I note your concern as regards, tkb 
adequacy of the resources at your disposal to meet 
the .growing demands of your distJ’ict. ygu^jj^ 
knowledge the assistance you receive at j^esent 
f|iom Government, ■which appears to be 
stantial. I understand that my Government are 
noiw considering the taking over from your charge 
some of the roads in the Siliguri subdivision : if it 
is found possible to do this, it should prove of 
considerable assistance to you. 

Gentlemen of the Hillmen’s Association, 

I am particularly grateful for your cordial wel- 
come of us to your mountain homes. It will be 
a plwisure tt) . me to follow the example ,of my* 
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predecessors as regards the interest they have taken 
in your welfare. I am aware of the loyal and 
devoted services rendered by the hill people to the 
Kin'g-Emperor on numerous occasions. The hardi- 
ness, courage, and loyalty of the Gurkhas, the 
Highlanders of India, have long been a source of 
admiration throughout the whole Empire. Their 
, exploits in war alongside their British comrades 
jihow records of which they can well be proud. 

I have noted with care your natural desire for 
increased educational facilities and l have read with 
;^ptird8t the various proposals suggested in your 
address, which* you consider might help you in this 
direction. During my stay in Darjeeling I proposp 
to give particular attention to the conditions and 
needs of this part of the Presidency, and I shall hope 
to have the opportunity of discussing with your 
representatives the problems affecting your diGil>rict, 
wlii^ cull for immediate attention. 

I sympathise with your aspirations for direct 
representation in the Provincial Council and in the 
L^islative Assembly. I should like, however, to 
make myself thoroughly acquaintetl with your cons- 
..Ututional status and your exact position under 
conditions as they are to-day. When I have satisfied 
myself on these points, you may rest assured iSiat 
1 will give my most earnest consideration to the 
wishes you express in your address. 
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Address presented hy the Muhammadan Commu- 
nitiy of Kalimpong on 20th May 1927. 

We, the Muhammadan community and the 
members of the Anjuma;i Islamia, ICalimpong, beg 
’ most respectfully and humbly to offer our heartiest 
welcome and loyalty to Your Excellencies for your 
gracious visit to this our small subdivision of 
Ealimpong. We are some eight or ten Mussulman 
tradesmen here, carrying on businesses on a small 
scale. The whole Muslim population of th« sub- 
division will be about 100. The late Doctor Mii#t 
Karim Beg, who was the first Mussalman to come 
here some 40 or 45 year ago, was followed by several 
other Mussulmans from Bihar and Western Bengal, 
and gradually they founded small businesses and 
some of them iMJcame domiciled by marrying here. 

2. Our children were so long going without 
education as we had no school or Madrassa of out* 
own. We have got a mosque here, near which we 
were very kindly allowed a piece of land by the 
Government, whereon we are now trying to erect 
a building for Madrassa. The building is in 
progress and in about a year or so, we expect to 
start a Maktab or school. 
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Mis ExomUam^jr^s Efepiy io tiM MErBss'of 
weJoamB from the MuhemmeEen Oem^ 
menity of KeUmpong on 20th Moy 
1027. 

Gentlemen, 

We thank you for your cordial welcome and 
though you are only a small community in this 
subdivision, I gather from your address that you 
are anxious to play an useful part in the life of this 
beautiful little town. I appreciate your desire for 
educational facilities for your children. ^ am sorry 
to hear that at present the blessing of education for 
your children is not available as you have no school 
or Madrassa of your own. I note with pleasure, 
however, that you are' endeavouring to erect 
a suitable building for educational purposes and 
I wish you success in your eflEorts. 

I thank you again for your kind welcome and 
good wishes. 
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Address presented hy the Hill Communities of 
Kalimpong on 20th May 1927. 

We, the hill communities of Kalimpong, feel 
to-day greatly honoured by this Your Excellencies’ 
first visit to our country. Under the. fostering care 
of the benign British Government, this little nook 
of the Great British Empire has been making rapid 
strides towards enlightenment and development, so 
much so, that within the last few years, it has 
shown signs of emerging into the broad daylight of 
public view, not only in the matter of trade and 
commerce, but also as a health resort. We are proud 
to see that this country of ours not only cradles her 
children, but that her heaving bosom has been 
widened still more to receive people from other 
climes as well, offering to tliem her love and peace 
and prosperity. The occasional presence of Your 
Excellencies will indeed act as glorious sunshine in 
nourishing the growth of enlightenment in our 
country, and we have thus the cause to be greatly 
happy on this occasion to-day, which we hope to be, 
buttthe forerunner of many more of sucli gracious 
visits from Your Excellencies from time to time. 

' 2. Obstacles indeed we think we have, which 

hinder our progress in marching side by side with 
other people along the i)road path of progress under 
the Great British Empire. Some of such obstacles 
have been submitted before Your Excellencies by; 
the Hillmen’s Association of Darjeeling, and we 
have every confidence that at Your Excellencies’ 
kind hands, those obstacles will soon pass away. 

3. As the worthy representatives of our 'beloved 
King- Emperor; we offer our love and loyalty, and 
welcome Your Excellencies most heartily to 
Kalimpong. ‘ 
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His Exemi^noy'a Reply to the AMroee o1 
weloomo from the Hill Oommunitlom of 
Kolimpomg on 20th Moy 1927. 

Gentlemen, 

Lady Jackson and I are very grateful for the 
kind terms in which you have greeted us on our 
arrival in your hill country. We shall never forget 
the kindly welcome that we received from the Hill- 
men’s Association on our first arrival in Darjeeling. 
I promised on that occasion to give my personal 
attention to various matters brought to my notice 
which directly affect your interests. You may rest 
assured that your interests up here as well will be 
included in my survey of the conditions of -the bill 
district with a view to improving its welfare. 

I appreciate your desire for educational facilities. 
I am most anxious to see these assured to you and 
I hope you will take advantage of them. I am 
extremely grateful for the cordial welcome you 
have given us and for the expression of that loyal 
‘devotion to His Majesty the King-Emperor for 
which the hillmen have always been so well known 
all over the British Dominions. 
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Address presented by the Maruxiri Community of 
Kalimpong on 20th May 1927. 

We the residents of the Marwari cdlnmunity beg 
most humbly to accord a hearty welcome to Your 
Excellencies in our midst on the occasion of Your 
Excellencies’ first visit to Kalimpong. 

2. Only a few years ago Kalimpong was a small 
village unknown to the outside world, hidden away 
in one of the remotest corners of the British Empire, 
having nothing, but its own obscurity and its 
excellent climate to boast of. Our benign Govern- 
ment, howelrer, was quick to see the advantages tlialf 
this little village possessed in its aloofness and its 
beauty and early marked it out as a place worthy 
of further notice and development. Under the 
fostering care and watchful guidance of the autho- 
rities Kalimpong to-day calls itself a suinlivisional 
town and is proud to possess several of the most 
useful institutions of this province. It is yet but 
a small town, but successive heads of this province 
havd thought it worthy of their notice and have 
graced it with their presence. We are proud beyond 
all measure to feel that Your Excellencies have 
deemed it worthy to grace our little town so early 
with your august presence. It is a happy augury 
and we are assembled here to-day to express ovfr 
heartfelt gratitude to Your Excellencies’ kind 
attention towards our infant tojvn. Improved 
communications have already opent^J out vast 
possibilities, but as the communic'ations ogo on 
improving further developments are bound to 
follow. We are all looking forward to the construc- 
tion of the new Tiesta Bridge and it will be a proud 
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day for the inhabitants of this town when Your 
BxoelleRciiiM croM this new btidgt by motnr «ii\ 
Our little town can never hope to compete with the 
sister hill station of Darjeeling, but it Your 
Excellencies only grace this little corner of Your 
Excellencies’ province by occasional visits, this sub- 
divisional town may one day compare favourably 
with its district headquarters station. It is yet 
another happy augury that Your Excellencies visit 
coincides with the first laying out of the Gtolf Course. 
Ealimpong may yet be proud of placing its Golf 
Course at Your Excellencies’ disposal. We humbly 
jpray in conclusion that Your Excellencies may 
keep one kind and warm corner of your heart for 
this exquisite and tiny town in the heart of the 
Himalayan Mountains. 
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Mb ExoB/lBUoy^B RBfily to tko AtMroas of 
woloomo from iho Marwarl Oommunity 
of Kallm/tong on 20th May 1927, 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you on behalf of Lady Jackson and 
myself for your address and kind welcome which 
you offer us to-day. 

I remember with pleasure receiving an address 
of welcome from t^e Marwari Association on my 
arrival in Calcutta. You are, I believe, a trading 
oommunity and as such naturally interested in the 
progress and prosperity of this subdivision. I am 
glad to note that you appreciate the assistance 
which the Government of Bengal have rendereil 
towards its development. Though situated in 
a remote part of the Presidency, Kalimpong is placed 
on an important trade route. The improvement of 
means of communication down to rail-head is 
a matter which is receiving the careful attention of 
the Government and I hope that when this is com- 
pleted, it may help to assure the retention and. 
increase of trade by this route. The question of 
further development W’hereby this beautiful town 
may prove attractive as a health resort is also now 
being considered. 

Gentlemen, I again thank you for your cordial 
welcome. I am looking forward to enjoying my 
visit here. 
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Address presented by the President and the Members 
of Anjuman-Islamia., Darjeeling^ on 28th May 
1927, at the Anjuman building. . 

We, the President and the members of the 
Anjuman-Islamia, Darjeeling, on our own behalf and 
on behalf of the Mnssalmans of the district whom we 
have the honour to represent, beg to offer Your Excel- 
lency and the Hon’ble Lady Jackson a respectful 
and cordial welcome on this occasion of Your 
Excellency’s first visit to our Anjuman. 

2. The Anjuman was established in 1909 to 
•bring together the stray Mussalman population of 
this district with a view to imi>rove its social, moraj 
and intellectual conditions : and since then the 
activities of the Anjuman have been, we are proud 
to say, varied and considerable. To provide accom- 
modation to the increasing congregation of Frida j’s 
and the still larger annual congregation of the Id 
days, we have rebuilt the Jama-i-Masjid here at 
a cost of Rs. 35,000, and we have also built a small 
mosque at Sukhiapukhri, the site of which* 'was 
personally inspected by Lord Ronaldsliay. The 
mosques at Lebong, Kurseong, Kalimpong and 
Jalapahar are under the care and supervision of this 
Anjuman who are also in charge of tfie burial 
grounds and provide decent burial free to the poor 
and destitute of our community. 

. 3. To remqve the keenly felt want of accom- 
modation by the visitors to this town, a Guest 
House with two rooms was started in 1910, but the 
demand'for accommddation increased to such a great 
extent that we have had to extend and enlarge it 
‘ considerably. At present the Guest* House is a 
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doable storied building contaijting 24 rooms built at 
a eost of Rs. 24,000 where visitors to this town 
irrespective of caste and creed are provided with free 
accommodation. The popularity and usefulness of 
the Guest House will appear from the fact that 
within these few years more than 8,000 visitors 
obtained shelter under this roof. A small Guest 
House has also been built at Kalimpong. 

4. The Anjuman supports from its funds the 
old and decrepit members of its community as well 
as the widows and orphans and keeps them off from 
begging. Stipends are also given to poor deserving 
students of our community prosecuting their studies, 
in the local High School. 

5. A special feature of the Anjuman ’s work is its 
attempt to keep down litigation among the com- 
munity by arbitration, an attempt in which 
it is gratifying for us to mention, we have attained 
conspicuous success. 

6. The intellectual welfare and tiie educational 
nee^s of the community form our chief concern. 
We maintain a school for girls and a Madrassa for. 
boys. The latter school was originally built at 
a cost of Rs. 6,500 of which Rs. 2,000 was the gift of 
Lord Carmichael and was graciously opened by 
Lord Ronaldshay. To satisfy the growing needs qf 
our children, the building has now been further 
enlarged at a cost of Rs. 6,000 of which Rs. 4,000 was 
granted by Lord Ronaldshay and the school was 
raised to the standard of a junior Madrasi. 

7. The increasing number ‘of girls necessitated 
the extension and enlargement of the Girls’ School 
at a cost of Rs. 16,000 of which Rs^ 7,000 were given 
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by Lord Lytton’s Government. A plot of land lias 
recently been acquired from the Municipality for 
the purpose of providing a play ground for the girls 
and a plan and estimate to cost Rs. 7,000 have been 
prepared and, submitted to Government who have 
promised to meet two-thirds of the cost. It will be 
necessary to acquire some more land to extend the 
girls’ school building in which matter we expeet 
substantial assistance from Your Excellency’s 
Government. In this connection we respectfully 
beg to mention that although this girls’ school is 
growing in popularity and doing good work in educat- 
ing the girls of our community, the Anjuman finds it 
more and more difficult to meet its increasing expen- 
diture. Originally the recurring cost of this school 
was Rs. 53 a month of which the Municipality con- 
tributed Rs. 25 a month and the Government grunt 
was Rs. 19 a month. The school staff has now been 
strengthened by the appointment of a well qualified 
Muslim Head Mistress from the Allahabad Uni- 
versity and the appointment of a Sewing Mistress, 
and the recurring expenditure of the school nqw is 
•about Rs. 150, but the grajits-in-aid continue the 
same. We have applied to the Municipality and to 
YoUr Excellency’s Government for increased grants- 
in-aid for this school and confidently hope that our 
prayer will receive favourable consideration. 

8. Although much has been accomplished 
during the time the Anjuman has been in existence, 
a great deel more has still to be done to*satisfy the 
growing needs of our community. Up to this time 
we have collected and spent nearly Rs. 2,00,000 of 
which more than one lakh represents the expen- 
diture on different buildings ; this, considering the 
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proverbial poverty of our community and the fact 
that the major portion of this money was raised by 
subscriptions is, we venture to submit, a perform- 
ance of which we can reasonably be proud, and 
though we have not relaxed and do not wish to 
relax our efforts to raise money among ourselves, we 
feel that unless we secure Government and outside 
assistance, all the needs of our growing community 
will not be satisfied. 

9. The great wants of our community in Dar- 
jeeling are a Reading Room, Library and a Public 
Hall proposed to be built on the vacant triangular 
piece of Musjid land at an estimated cost of Rs. 32,000 
of the achievement of which, however, we regret to 
say, there is no early prospect. 

10. We take this opportunity of respectfully^ 
placing before Your Excellency the insuiequate 
representation of our community in the public 
offices of this district. We respectfully wish to 
emphasise that in spite of the fact that the Mussiil- 
mans form a considerable population of this district 
their claims to Government and other appointments 
do not receive adequate support and candidates from 
other districts are often appointed disregarding the 
superior Claims of the residents of this district. 

11. The successful career, which our Anjuman 
has had up till now, is due to a great extent to the 
sympathy and support which we > have all along 
received from the authorities as well .as from the 
august heads of the administration of thiti Presi- 
dency. The kindness and indulgence we have 
received in^ the past from Your Excellency’s 
predecessors in office emboldens us to expect the 
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same from Your Excellency and we feel that under 
Your Excellency’s fostering care and peisonal 
interest our future is assured. 

12. Again offering Your Excellency and the 
Hon’ble Lady Jackson a most respectful and sincere 
welcome and praying to the Almighty for Your 
Excellency’s and the Hon’ble Lady Jackson’s long 
life, health and prosperity. 


‘‘ May the sun of thy glory and prosperity shine for ever 
May thy time be ever happy and glorious.” 
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turn ExoBH9noy*a Itapfty to fho AtMroom of 
woloome proaoniott by tha 
iaiamia of Darjoallag oa 2Bth bfay 
t927. 

Gentlemen, 

I am grateful for the welcome which you have 
so kindly extende<l to Lady Jackson and myself 
to-day. It is a particular pleasure to us to be 
afforded this opportunity of visiting your Anjuman. 

I have listened to your atldress with much interest. 
The objects of your Anjuman are in all respects 
most worthy and I congratulate you upon the 
success which has attended your efforts in the 
interest of the social, moral and intellectual 
improvement of your people in this district. 

I was particularly impressed by the generous • 
and tolerant spirit you have displayed in the 
provision of a Guest Hou.se open to all, regardless 
of caste or creed. This is an example of that broad- 
minded tolerance, which we all hope and pray may 
soon become general throughout India. You have 
every reason to be proud of the generous support 
you have gained towards your endeavours for the 
education of the boys and girls of your community, 
and I am pleased to note that Government have 
felt justified in backing up your efforts by substan- 
tial contributions. I have no dpubt that their 
support will be forthcoming in the futuye according 
to the proved usefulness and efficiency of ' your 
schools. 

I regret jto notice that you consider that your 
community is inadequately represented in the’ 
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public offices of the district. This is a complaint 
which 1 felt required investigation, and so I have 
had enquiries made as to what the position is to-day. 
I am informed that the total number of Muham- 
madans in this district amounts to 3 per cent, of 
the total population and the total number of posts 
in the district.held by members of your community 
is nearly 7 per cent., which appears to be a reason- 
able proportion. You will appreciate that it is 
necessary at all times to have regard to the efficiency 
of the public services and, therefore, I suggest that 
you continue to make yourselves as efficient as 
jiossible — which I feel sure, you will agree, is 
the key note of success. There is every sign that 
your community realize that this is the surest way 
to secure adequate representation proportionate to 
your numbers and influence. 

You can be truly proud of the charitable and 
philanthropic work of your Anjuman, for which, 
J feel sure, you will reap the just reward. 

I again thank you very much for your address 
and for your cordial welcome and we both wish* you 
all success in your endeavours. 
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Jifo Exo9ll»noy's Spaooh mi Mmmitmp hmU 
mi ihm Town Mmi! on ttih July 1927, In 
muppoH of iho Mmyor's FunJ In mM of 
Romouo Homoorn 

Me. Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am pleased to be invited to preside at the 
meeGng to-day. 

The object, for which we- are met provides 
a common platform for all, who are actuated by 
a desire to help to remove a serious evil, which 
unfortunately exists in ouv midst in Calcutta. Such 
a desire is the prerogative of no particular religion 
,or sect — or indeed of any one cla8.s of decent-minded 
men or women. It is an obj'ect with which any one, ' 
in whatever path of life he may walk, must feel 
sympathy and, I should have thought, have come 
forward readily with a helping hand. As I under- 
stand the position, there are in Calcutta to-day 
a large number of girls and children helplessly and 
hopelessly enchained in vice, many of whom must 
be ignorant of their terrible fate, though I have no 
doubt they are waiting anxiously for a helping 
hand. The law of the land prescribes powers for 
the removal of these girls and children from their 
vicious surroundings and the Police are 'operating 
under this law with vigour, but the law does not 
and could not well provide for that assistance, 
which should enable the girls and children, so 
rescued, to secure the blessings of a decent and 
respectable life. We must depend' for this largely 
upon voluntary effort. I understand there is a 
Home for girls, rescued from bowses of ill-fame, and 
through the efforts of Sir Ewart Greaves' a Home 
was established for children, where they could be 
kept and trained for useful lives. If these children 
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are rescued and then turn^ adrift, it is obvious 
where they m ust drift to. It is suggested that more 
Homes should be provided and that the funds raised 
should be allocated to any Homes or establishments 
certified as suitable for the reception and trailing 
of these girls and children. 

In 1924, my ijredecessor, Lord Lytton, delivered 
a speech on this subject, when he made an eloquent 
and moving appeal for i)ublic support. He was 
disappointed with the response which was inade-. 
quate and not creditable. Just before he left India, 
he again referred to this matter and he then made 
g.n apiical to the Mayor, as the civic head of the 
city, for his assistance. You, Mr. Mayor, imme- 
diately responded to this request and issued an 
appeal. To-day you have most kindly come here 
and lent the support of your high position and your 
great personal infiuence. I feel sure the appeal will 
meet with better results. 

An object such as that for which we are appeal- 
ing to-day should receive the approval and support 
of all, who have the slightest feeling of human 
sympathy. The funds will be well administered 
and the Homes will be well looked after by 
thoroughly competent committees. As I said at 
the commencement of my remarks, this is tin object 
vdiich should be the special care of no particuhtr 
class or creed. It is just an elfort for common 
humanity, in which we can all co-operate and 
I jtriist the res.dts will be such of which we can all 
be equally Satisfied. 

I shall watch with anxious interest and sympathy 
the prioress of this praiseworthy endeavour. 

^ I now ask the Mayor to move a Resolution. 
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Ms CjtoBllBuoy^s SpBBBh at thB EurB/tBaa 
AssBBtatlBa (Gaiautia Bramah) D/nnar at 
iha Saturday Oiuh an 12th Jmly 1227 m 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I must first of all thank you for so kindly giving 
my wife and me the. opportunity of meeting so 
many members of the European Association on this 
occasion. We appreciate the compliment in being 
asked to this the first gathering of your Branch of 
the European Association at this time of the year. 
If this gathering represents a Branch effort, I wonder 
as to what the occasion of your all-India gathering 
must be like. I am particularly pleased to see so 
many ladies present. There are so many directions 
in India, in respect to which the influence and 
interest of women can bestow inestimable benefit, 
and my wife and I look forward to co-operation 
with them in Calcutta. 

My experience/)! i)olitical life in England tauglit 
me to hold an exceptional resi)ect for the work of 
women in that sphere. Every member of Parlia- 
ment I know has an equal resi)ect, and now that it 
has been proijosed that in future women in England 
are to have an equal franchise with men, which 
means an excess of women in the electorate of 2i 
millions, the respect of asi)irants for Parliamentary 
honour will be greater than ever. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that your Association 
occupies a ijosition of importance and influence in 
India, Your views on subjects of political import- 
ance should *be welcomed by those responsible for 



the Government of this Presidency. Yon are in a 
position — from every day experience — to speak with 
authority upon most matters, especially those 
directly , concerned with Industry and Commerce, 
and the fact that you have made it a rule to approach 
the consideration of big questions from the point of 
view of the general interest of India and not from 
any narrow or selfish consideration — should assure 
your representations carrying that weight they 
deserve. Perhaps you will allow me to say that 
I personally attach i)articular value to and shall 
welcome your assistance, based, as I feel it always 
will be, ui)on fair, just and careful consideration, 
with due regard to the generid interests and welfare. 

You were good enougli, Sir, to express the 
encouraging view that in taking over my high office 
I do so witli the good will and confidence of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities in this 
Presidency and also of the majority of our Indian 
fellow-subjects. My main object must be to try 
to in.stil confidence and to justify it, not only in 
myself, but in the good faith of the British GoAiern- 
ment, to carry out their obligations towards India 
fairly and justly -with due regard to all interests 
concerned and in accordance with the exi)ressed 
intentions of the British Parliament. 

I was informed that I was not expectetl to deal 
with political que.stions to-night. I shall therefore 
avoid them as f^r as possible. 

I feel tlmt I have arrived in India at.a moment 
of excejftional interest, when the future welfare and 
destiny of British India may be directly affected by 
the course events may take over the next few years. 
During this period, the wisdom and statesmanship 
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of aU responsible for Gtovernment, both at home and 
in India, will be taxed to the utmost, in the 
endeavour to establish, in accordance with the 
affirmed intention of Parliament, a sound, safe, 
stable and suitable form of Government for the 

p 

greatest partner of the British Empire. Surely 
there has never been a time, when greater oppor- 
tunity offered itself to Indians to produce statesmen, 
who rising above the petty desire of personal 
aggrandisement or the temporary ascendancy of 
a party, can by wisdom and foresight show their 
countrymen the way which leads to the gradual 
fulfilment of their reasonable aspirations and the 
establishment of a Government based ui)on sound 
and secure foundations, through which alone the 
continuous and lasting improvement of the lot of the 
people of India can be assured. 

I read at home of great changes which had taken 
place and are taking place in India, and I have 
noticed an interesting speech of ray predecessor, 
made in London the other day, in which he referred 
in eloquent terms to the changes, which he had seen 
and which he foresaw in the future in India.- 
I should like to say here that in the three or four 
months’ experience afforded to me of studying the 
situation 'in Bengal, 1 can a])preciate in full the 
difficulties with which Lord Lytton was ever con- 
fronted, the courageous way in which he faced 
those difficulties, the satisfactory way in which to 
a large degree he overcame them and. undoubtedly 
by his efforts left his successor a mdre hopeful 
prospect than he himself Infd been able to experience. 

Great changes there undoubtedly have been and 
I think must be in the future. Since the world 



weait thuoa^ t8ae ftre in 1914-liH8, thease iiave 
been ebanges in every quarter of the globe. The 
daty of all nations, especially those carrying great 
responsibilities, is to see that changes which come 
are of sueh a eharacter as to assure that the future 
staiie is better — certainly not worse — than the past. 

You, Sir, referred in your remarks to the Hovnah 
Bridge. I happened to be in India 30 years ago, 
just at what I would term the impressionable age, 
and the impressions made on my mind then are 
not forgotten to-day. I remember Calcutta and the 
many beauties of the place — the superb maidan, the 
great and beautiful river and that perfectly appalling 
obstruction over it — the Howrah Bridge. I w'as 
somewhat surprised to see the same bridge still 
forming the only connection between Calcutta and 
Howrali. That it manages to carry the modem day 
traffic is at once a source of satisfaction, and a matter 
for wonder to me. I am informed that the traffic 
which passes over this bridge is considerably greater 
than that which passes over the London Bridge 
daring the 24 hours of the day. I am also informed 
that 1,50,000 pedestrains, 7,000 bullock carts, not to 
speak of tliousands of hand carts and several 
thousand of motor vehicles pass over this bridge 
in the course of 24 hours. I understand* that it is 
recommended that a new bridge of a pontoon 
character should replace this old one. t have not 
been able to study carefully the proposals ; but 
I should like to say with emphasis, that any struc- 
ture,* is put up, should be one which is 

capable .not only of carrying with qpse the present 
traffic, but what must necessarily be an ever increas- 
ing traffic year by year. Above all ‘it should be 
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a structure worthy of Calcutta, the second city of 
the Empire. I have had nothing to do with the 
proposed new bridge, and I should have been pleased 
if those responsible were able after further con- 
sideration to recommend a permanent and solid 
structure — as was suggested by the Committee 
presided over by Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, the 
most suitable and I believe ultimately the most 
economic bridge that could be erected — of the 
canti-lever type. 
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Address to he presented hy the members of the Indian 

Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, on 13th July 

1927. 

We, the members of the Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce, Calcutta, take this opportunity to accord 
Your Excellency and the Hon’ble Lady Jackson 
a most cordial welcome on your assumption of the 
exalted office of the Governor of this province. 

2. Your Excellency may be aware that though 
this Chamber was estaldished only in 1925, it may 
well claim to l)ave supplied a long-felt want by 
the live interest this Chamber has evinced from its 
inception in matters industrial and commercial, and 
by. the magnitude and importance of interests it 
represents including as it does all sections of the 
Indian mercantile community actively engaged in 
trade, commerce and industry. 

3. The Chamber is at the same time fully alive 
to the fact that the sympathy of Your Excelleucy’s 
-Government towards the Chamber and its objects 
by a due consideration of the Chamber's claims and 
representations is very essential ; and we earnestly 
pray that Your Excellency will be pleased'to extend 
iji future an increasing sympathetic attitude towards 
the needs and aspirations of the Indian mercantile 
community. 

* 4. It is not possible to shut one’s ^yes to the 
conflict* of commercial interests in the midst of 
which the Government of this province find them- 
selves called upon to give decisions on matters of 
Tital importance and it is to be regretted that there 
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have been occasions when the point of view of the 
Indian mercantile community has not lieen given 
due weight and it has been made to feel that the 
policy followed by the Local Government is not 
strictly in consonance with Indian interests. 

5. We take this opportunity to draw Your 
Excellency’s attention to the fact that liitherto tlie 
Local Government have done very little towards 
actively helping the growth of indigenous trade and 
industry. This may be due partly to the fact that 
Commerce is not a provincial subject. We, however, 
venture to suggest that the Government of India 
being situated at places far away from the chief 
centres of trade, it becomes all the more necessary 
for the Provincial Government to be always watch- 
ful of the needs of the i^eople under their care and 
press the same upon the attention of the Central 
Government. 

6. The Board of Industries in this x^^ovincc 
may be said to be without funds and functions and 
though a State-aid to Industries Bill has often been 
promised during the last five years, it has not yet 
been introduced in the Council. We would urge 
upon Your Excellency the desirability of immediate 
action in ‘Consultation with Indian opinion. 

7. The problem of middle-class unemployment is 
looming large among the various burning questions 
that this province is faced with. Your Excellency 
will no doubt give this question diie consideration 
with a view to arrive at some, satisfactory ^lution. 
Your Excellency may be aware that the Government 
of India accepted as far back as January 1922 the 
policy of Indianisation of services under the Por| 
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Trusts. • It is with regret that we have to point out 
that this commitment on the part of the Central 
Government has not been given effect to in the case 
of the services under the Commissioners for the Port 
of Calcutta. Even at pi-esent there is no dearth of 
suitable and qualified Indians to fill responsible posts 
under the Port Commissioners in certain departments 
sucli as Audit and Accounts and Stores. With regard 
to the otiier dei>artments requiring technical skill, 
such as the Harbour Masters’ department, we beg to 
suggest that definite steps be taken to train Indians 
for these appointments. In this connection, we 
take the liberty of reiterating our suggestion pre- 
viously made with regaial to the appointment of 
a Committee to recommend measures to be adopted 
to train Indian lads for tlie sea career. Such 
mciasures, in tlie opinion of the members of the 
Chamber, would ensure an adequate supply of 
Indian candidates for the Harbour Masters’ depart- 
ment, as als(j for the Bengal Pilot Service. 

8 . Tlie Province of Bengal offers excellent 
natural facilities for development by means of Water 
Transiiort. These facilities owing to a halting 
policy on the part of the Government have not 
been availed of to the full extent. We beg to submit 
that instead of burdening the xjublic with Ihe much 
more expensive Railway Transport, the facilities 
for Water Transport should be utilised in the best 
interests of the public under a well regulated system 
of 'control which will eliminate the evils of mono- 
poly aq,d safeguard the interests of the users and 
at the game time • help the indigenous inland 
companies to grow and contribute their quota to 
1410 ii'.dustrial and commercial development of 
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the Province. The grievances of the Indian- Inland 
Steamship Companies will, it is hoped, receive 
redress at the hands of Your Excellency. 

9. Another matter of primary importance which 
requires early attention is the want of proper 
banking facilities to develop Indian industry, 
internal trade, etc., as also to enable the cultivators 
to reap the full benefit of their lalwur. In this 
connection, we venture to submit that, if Bengal is 
to prosper, it is necessary that Government and the 
people should join (hands) together in evolving and 
adopting a scheme, whereby adequate banking 
facilities may be made available and for that purposd 
a Committee may be appointed to investigate into 
the existing conditions and to report upon the 
further steps that are needed as a preliminary to 
the Banking Commission promised to be appointed 
by the Government of India. 

10. Bengal furnishes a good field for the growth 
and establishment of various forms of industry, 
for e.xainple, the manufacture of cotton goods, salt, 
etc. We may take this opportunity of drawing Your 
Excellency’s attention to the fact that, although 
Bengal is a big market for cotton goods, the cotton 
manufacturing industry has not made any appreci- 
able progress owing, inter alia, to the undoubtedly 
heavy railway freight charged on the transport of 
raw material from the places of its production. We 
have made representations to the Government of 
India regarding the manufacture of salt (in ‘this 
province; We. fully trust thafr the development of 
industries will receive Your Excellency’s most 
careful and Sympathetic consideration. 
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il. In onclusion, we cherish the hope that 
Your Excellency’s administration will be charac- 
terized by successful eflforfs in ameliorating the 
condition of the people of the province committed 
to your cliar^e ; and we pray that health and 
happiness may attend Your Excellency and the 
Hon’ble Lady Jackson during your stay in Bengal. 
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IHm CxMltoMy's Aitfily to ilto Mtiromo 
fPfAMxlMf hy Him iiuilmm Okm/mkmr mf 
Oommmrem mm t3ih July 1927m 


QENTIiSMEN, 

I «m very grateful for the cordial vrelcome you 
so kindly extend to Lady Jackson and myself and 
for your good wishes for a successful term of office 
in Bengal. I need hardly assure you that I am 
deeply interested in the commercial and the Indus- 
trial prosperity of the province and I am pleased 
to know that your Chamber, though still young, is 
proving of assistance to ixiany sections of the Indiaq 
Commercial Comniunity. 

I note that you are anxious that->Government 
shall give careful consideration to the opinions of 
your Chamber on matters concerning trade. This, 
I think I can assure you, will always be done. All 
matters concerning tr.ide and commerce, on which 
the Government of India desire the opinion of the 
Local Government, are Tcferretl to the Chambers 
and Associations, and their views are given due 
weight, before the opinion of the Local Governmem 
is communicated to the Government of India, in 
whose hands the final rt'sponsibility for Indian 
( 30 mmerce lies. 

You refer to the requirtunents of indigenous 
industries for Government assistance. The Depart- 
ment of Industries, which has been in existence 
for some five years, has substantially assisted in- 
digenous industries, e.y., in 1926 the Government of 
Bengal spent .Rs. 64,000 on the Bengal .Tanning 
Institute. They have also assisted cottage indus- 
tries and have established and maintained technical 
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and industrial schools. You complain that the 
Board of Industries which functions as a body 
charged with the duty of advising Government and 
the Department of Industries, has no funds placed 
at its disposal for aiding industries. My Govern- 
ment, however, do not agree that this advisory 
function has little value. They consider that the 
Board fulfils a useful purpose in this capacity, 
though they are not prejmred at present to place 
funds at its disposal without further consideration. 

A “ State Aid to Industries Bill ” is now being 
drafted and should i)robably be introduced in the 
CJouncil early next year. 

As regards State subsidies to industry, such 
a proposal must not be looked for with the impres- 
sion that State aid will ensure successful industrial 
development. This has not been the invariable 
experience of those Governments which have tried 
it. It is still felt that the soundest line of advance 
is by private enterprise and if private capital and 
business skill are not forthcoming, no amount of 
State subsidy can assure business prosperity. 

The Government of Bengal, no less than your 
Association, are exercised about the i)roblem of 
middle class unemployment. They are carefully 
studying how best to correlate education with the 
avenues of employment open to middle cfass boys. 
You refer in particular to the Port Trusts where 
there is employment of all types — clerical, technictil 
and nautical. The Port Trusts must decide for 
themselves their policy, but that the Calcutta Port 
Trust ig in sympathy with the general policy of 
increasing the numbers of Indians in their service 
is proved by the fact, that since 1922 no less than 
■ 26 posts in the various branches of tlie services of 
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that Trast have come to be occupied by Indians and 
the Trust have started a policy of training Indians 
for their technical services. 

You refer to several aspects of commercial 
development in which your members ^re interested. 
The growth of a “ Banking sense ” among the 
people as a whole should certainly benefit agri- 
culture, facilitate the movement of produce and 
develop industry. The Government of India are 
engaged in a survey of the field of Indian banking 
and credit facilities. 

The importance of efficient water transport to 
Bengal is thoroughly appreciated by my Govern; 
ment. Where water-borne transport is suitable to 
a district and can supply an economic and efficient 
service, additional railway construction is not 
likely to be undertaken without most careful 
consideration. 

Salt manufacture is at present a matter for the 
Central Government. lu considering this question, 

I am informed that the humidity of the climate of 
this, province makes the manufacture of salt l)y 
evaporation a doubtful commercial proposition, and 
there are no mineral salt deposits. 

I am grateful to your Association for placing 
before me your views ui>on matters of trade and 
commerce in which you are interested. I must 
again assure you that in this respect you can 
depend upon the most cjireful and sympathetic 
attention of my Government and I shall always l)e 
pleased to take advantage of your adv,ice' and 
assistance in these matters. • 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind wishes for 
my health aiid the success of my period of office. 
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Address to he presented by the Bengal Mahajan 
Sabha on 13th July 1927. 

We, the members ol the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, 
beg to accord^to your Excellency and the Hon’ble 
Lady Jackson, on your assumption of the onerous 
and exalted office of the Governor of the Presidency 
of Bengal, our most sincere and cordial welcome. 

2. Although political ferment and communal 
strife had disturbed the peace of Bengal, it is 
gratifying to note that the situation has steadily 
improved by a policy of firmness and sympathetic 
^atesmauship which Your Excellency has inaugu- 
rated ill the morning of your administration. The 
economic distress of the people has menaced the 
security of life and projierty and peace and pros- 
perity in this unhappy country. We regret to 
observe that the establishment of a topheavy 
administration in a major province with poor 
finances, has led to the imposition of fresh taxation 
upon an impoverished people which aggravated the 
situation and accentuated discontent. We submit 
with great respect that the experiment of dyarchy 
has been found to be expensive and unsuitable in 
our country which has been unfairlj’^ treated under 
the financial adjustment. 

• 3. It is a well known fact that the vitality of 
the people has been undermined by the widespread 
and ever increasing adulteration of foodstuffs. We 
regret that the steps which have so far been tsiken 
by Government are inadequate. We venture to 
submit tliat the legislative enactments intended to 
cope with the situation cannot become effective 
•until the offences of adulteration of fbodstuffs are 
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penalised with imprisonment. We sincerely hope 
4hat Your Excellency will earn the lasting gratitude 
of the suffering millions of Bengal by taking drastic 
action to remove the evil of adulteration. 

4. We take this opportunity tq invite Yoirr 
Excellency’s attention to the inroads of water 
hyacinth which have impeded the waterways and 
agricultural operations and imperilled the health 
of the people. It is highly desirable that organised 
attempt and concerted action should be taken on an 
extensive scale with promptitude to save the country 
from this terrible pest. 

5. It is a matter of anxiety and sorrow tliat thq, 
rivers and natural waterways of Bengal are steadily 
deteriorating. As a necessary sequel public health 
has been seriously endangered in B(ugal, which is 
being desolated by the pestilences of malaria, 
kala-azar and cholera. We venture to ho].)e that 
the improvement of these rivers and waterways 
which constitute the avenues of trade and commerce, 
will receive Your Excellency’s closest and most 
sympathetic attentioxi. 

6. The Royal Commission to revise the con-i 
stitution will commence its sitting during Your 
Excellency’s administration, and we sincerely hoi>e 
and trust ‘ that Your Excellency will be graciously 
pleased to allow us our due share of representation 
in the reconstituted legislatures. 

7. We regret that the horizon of India has 
recently been clouded with communal conflicts. 
We venture to suggest that joint clectoratesf shduld 
be introduced in Bengal for bringing al)out lasting 
peace and harmony between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans. 



8. We fully appreciate the difficulties and the 
magnitude of the task that lies before Tour Exdbl- 
lency and take this opportunity to assure Your 
Excellency of our sincere loyalty to the Crown and 
of otir willing co-operation in the administration 
of the province whose destiny has been committed 
to the sacred charge of a true soldier and a sports*, 
man, and we welcome you most warmly as such. 

9. We pray Your Excellency and the Hon*ble 
Lady Jackson will enjoy peace and happiness and 
win the hearts and willing admiration of a loyal ' and 
contented people in Bengal. 
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His ExomllBuoy^a RBply to iho AMromo 
prooBotod by iho Bongo! Mahajan Sabba 
on i3tb July 1027. 

Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful to the members of the Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha for the kindly welcome, which you 
have extended to Lady Jackson and myself, and 
I greatly appreciate your assurance of co-operation 
with me in the administration of this Presidency. 
I acknowledge the expression of your loyalty 
to the Throne and Person of His Gracious Majesty 
the King-Emperor. 

You refer to the j>olitical ferment and unfortu- 
nate communal strife which have been present 
throughout the Presidency, but which I trust in the 
interest of progress will gradually disappear. I note 
that you attribute the trouble to economic distress, 
and impoverished finances which have caused the 
burden of taxation to be increased. There is, 
I think, general agreement that Bengal has cause 
for complaint of the financial settlement arrived at 
under what is known as the Meston Award. As 
regards finance the experience of this Presidency 
during the years of the Reforms has more and more 
demonstrated that it is impossible to be content 
with a theoretical demarcation of spheres of taxa- 
tion — provincial and central. Practical working 
has shown that for the proper administratioh of this 
industrial province some share of the revenues now 
allotted to central finance must be allocated to the 
province. 
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r have been Impcessed by the wide>gpi!>ead 
anixiety shown as regards the deteciomtion of t^e 
rivers and waterways ot the delta. The Irrigation 
and Public. Health Departments are faced, with a 
vast problem arising from the fact that the major 
portion of the river water entering this Province is 
now discharged into the Bay of Bengal on its eastern 
side by the common estuary of the Meghna, instead 
of being distributed over the whole delta as it was 
five or six centuries ago. All the Irrigation Depart- 
ment can do is to endeavour to obtain a flow of 
water in the beds of the old spill-rivers and a conse- 
(j^uent current velocity sufficient to secure the 
carriage of their silt to the sea. 

Such remedial measures, however, can only be 
attacked with confidence after a very close and 
patient study of river conditions. It is only upon 
data, which have been subjected to the closest 
scrutiny for years, that the departments can put 
forward proposals with a view to spreading the 
available supply of water over larger areas, without 
doing injury to the areas from which this water is 
obtained, and thus causing new decadent tracts in 
an endeavour to resuscitate old tracts. 

The Statutory Commission under the Act should 
in its ordinary course commence its deliberations in 
the near future. The question of representation in 
the reconstituted legislatures will then no doubt be 
considered and your claims for such representation 
will be duly advanced for consideration by the 
Comihission. 

The unfortunate Communal conflicts nhroughout 
India are undoubtedly a serious menace to progress, 
which can only come by the assistance of peace and 
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tranquillity. The advantage of joint electorates 
over the system at present in force is a question 
upon which there is divided opinion, but I am 
convinced that the solving of the problem of com- 
munal diflSculties is more likely to be attained by 
a genuine expression of good-will and understiinding 
between the two communities. This will only come 
when religion is clear of political bias and the com- 
munities think more of their duties towards each 
other and to the nation as a whole, rather than of 
what they regard as their rights. 

I am pleased to have had the opportunity of 
hearing your views upon the important questions 
mentioned in your address. 
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Ma ExoaNanoy^a Sjpaaah at tha Gaiautta 
t^allaa Paratia at La! Baxar an t<4th July 
1927 . 

Officers and Men of the Calcutta Police Force 
AND Fire Brigade, 

I am pleased to have this opportunity of meeting 
the officers and men of the Calcutta Police and of 

V. 

the Fire Brigade. This is the first occasion upon 
which I have had the chance of seeing you at close 
quarters and I can say without liesitation from your 
appearance and bearing on parade that you appear 
worthy of the fine reputation the Force has earned 
not only in Calcutta, but throughout Bengal. 

You of the Police are continuously faced with 
difficult and exacting situations and the way in 
which you have done your duty on all occasions is 
a standing tribute to the leadership in the Force, to 
your training and to the discipline and sense of duty 
which pervades the whole Force. There are njany 
examples to the credit of the Force of exceptional 
personal courage and tactful patient handling of 
difficult situations. The Government and the public 
have reason to be grateful for the loyal way in 
v^liich you have carried out your duties during the 
past year of exceptional difficulty. 

I must take this opportunity of publicly con- 
gratulating those members of the. Force and Brigade 
who • ha^'e earned the coveted distinction of the 
King’s Police Medals The record oj their services 
and devotion to duty under most trying circum- 
i stances should prove an inspiration to ffhe Force and 
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an example which, I am sure, you will all endeavour 
to emulate. 

To you. Sir Charles Tegart, I offer my congratula- 
tions upon your Force, of which you have reason to 
be proud, as they have reason to be .proud of your 
leadership. 

Mb. David Fisher, 

During your 19 years of service in the Calcutta 
•Police, as an Inspector, an Assistant Commissioner 
of Police and Officer-in-charge of the Police Train- 
ing College, you have displayed admirable qualities 
of tact, foresight and organization. You dealt with 
the difficult situation arising out of tlie non- 
co-operation campaign with commendable iiatience 
and skill and you are in a large measure responsible 
as Assistant Commissioner in charge of the head- 
, quarters Force, for raising the standard of discipline 
and order of that Force. During the regrettable 
riots of last year you showed a high capacity for 
organization and initiative, and throughout your 
service your work has been characterized by great 
devotion to duty and administrative ability. 1 con*- 
gratulate you on the King’s Police Medal which lias 
been awarded to you. 

SUB-lNSPECTGB SATYENDRA NATH MUKHERJEE, 

You are one of those officers of the Calcutta 
Police who contributed largely to the successful 
suppression of the communal riots of 1926. One 
notable instance in which you displayed ceinmend- 
able courage and presence of ‘ mind, was when on 
April 4th, 1926, accompanied by three constables you 
succfeeded a\: great personal risk in effecting the- 
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arrest of a dangerous desperado in face of a hostile 
and excited crowd of rioters. This man was even- 
tually found guilty of murder and sentenced to 
death by the High Court. You have admirably 
carried out your duty in assisting in the suppression 
of cocaine traffic and gambling in your section of the 
town. It gives me great pleasure to see your 
services rewarded by the award of a King’s Police 
Medal. 

Sergeant Robin Neil, 

In April 1926 you displayed great courage and 
commendable perseverance in arresting a desperate 
4iooligan during the riots. On the 3rd of that month 
you saved the life of a citizen in Machua Bazar 
Street, who was being mercilessly assaulted by a 
rioter. You chased the latter into a dwelling 
house, arrested him and conveyed him in your 
side-car to the police-station, while being attacked 
by a hostile and frenzied crowd of rioters for some 
distance. You also succeeded in breaking up and 
dispersing several unlawful assemblies and the 
award of the King’s Police Medal is an appropriate 
recognition of your services. 

Sergeant George John Adamson, 

On 25th April 1926, during the second phase of 
the riots, while in charge of an armoured car, you 
encountered a large hostile crowd, which attacked 
the car. You succeeded in dispersing the crowd at 
the point of your revolver. On the 27th April 1926, 
you'enaountered one of the worst mobs in the city. 
The mob had just nfurdered a police-officer and were 
looting and murdering in thejocality. You broke 
up the mob, though uot without havidg recourse to 
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firing. On both the occasions you displayed great, 
gallantry and high qualities of leadership and I con- 
gratulate you on the King’s Police Medal which has 
been awarded to you. 

Mb. Fbank Austin Tucker, 

As the Station OflScer, Calcutta Fire Brigade, you 
have shown great administrative ability and pre- 
sence of mind. You did exceptionally good work 
during the fire which occurred at Writers’ Buildings 
in IS^l. The task of extinguishing fires during the 
communal riots of last year was very exacting and 
you displayed conspicuous ability in meeting the, 
situation. In a measure it was due to your untiring 
devotion to duty that inspite of the incendiarism 
indulged in by the rioters, no lives were lost and 
the fires were prevented from spreading beyond the 
premises of origin. During the riots you rescued 
and safely delivered to the Postmaster-General mail 
bags which were being ransacked by the rioters in 
a mail van, the driver of which had been murdered. 
You .also rescued a mail van attendant from an 
assault by the rioters. Your distinguished services' 
■ have won for you the King’s Police Medal and 
I congratulate you. 
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Mb Exo0UBnoy’'B SpoBoh at thB Obbvbbb- 

Hbh Bi thB * Dappa Ualvarsity an ttth 

August tB27m 

Mb. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am very sensible of the honour which falls to 
me to-day of presiding at this Convocation as 
Chancellor of the University. 

I am grateful to you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, for 
your kind words of introduction. It is certainly 
my wish to get into close touch with the Univer- 
gities, with which, during my stay in India, I shall 
be associated, and whose progress it will be my duty 
to foster. So fdr I have had but a short and casual 
acquaintance with this University, but I have been 
able to form a view as to its importance and 
Ijotential value not only to the Presidency, but also 
to India as a whole. I shall welcome any oppor- 
tunity of lending a helping hand in its progress. 
I must congratulate all those who have proceeded to 
their degrees to-day and wish them all success in the 
careers which, I trust, are awaiting them. 

My predecessor, Lord Lyttou, took special interest 
in this new University of Eastern Bengal. His own 
distinguished academic career and his lofty ideals 
made him your friend, and*you found in him an 
admirable guide in all matters connected with its 
administration.. He exhibited from the first an 
enthusiasm, for your successful progress which j^ou 
appreciated and duly and rightly acknowledged. 
I am afraid I caif lay no claim .to any special 
academic distinction, but this does not prevent me 
from admiring and envying those, wfio have been 
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more fortunate. The years I spent at the Cambridge 
University were amongst the happiest of my life, and 
my experience there enabled me* to appreciate all 
sides of University life and gave me an understand- 
ing of human nature which has proved of inestim- 
able value in the varied positions in life I have been 
called upon to fill. I shall endeavour to acquire 
some of Lord Lytton’s enthusiasm and interest in 
this University and shali hope to see you progress 
year by year towards a position of acknowledged 
UTCfulness and eminence. 

I took the opportunity of reading that portion of 
the Report of the Sadler Commission which referred 
to Dacca University, and I was struck by a passitge 
which referred to Newman’s ideas of what a Univer- 
sity should be. He expressed the view that a 
University which was merely an examining body 
for degrees could not compete in the training and 
turning out of men of character and men likely to 
make a success of life, with the University which 
offered residence and tutorial superintendence. I 
believe that to be absolutely true, and I am glad to 
note that the idea of those who founded this Uuiver-» 
sity was that it should offer a residence and tutorial 
control to the students. 

In this connection 1 am pleased to hear of the 
probably early appro >^1 of the building of tlte 
Moslem Hall. I look forward to the construction of 
this new Hall and feel sure that it will help towards 
carrying out one of the main ideas which underlie 
the foundation of the University, viz., the desire to 
assist in the intellectual uplift of the Moslems of 
Eastern Bengal, the combination of whose educa- 
tional back\t’ardness with numerical superiority 
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creates such difficult political problems. I have 
seen the plan of the new Hall which, when carried 
out, ahould provide a structure worthy of the object. 
At the same time it should be your general policy 
that the University should be open to all and that it 
should be in no sense a sectarian University. It is 
only on these lines in my judgment that you will be 
able to fulfil your mission as a great educational 
establishment. 

It is a matter of regret, which I am sure you 
will all share with me, that Mr. A. F. Hahman may 
not be here to see the completion of the building 
yyjUich was his special care. Before I came to Dacca, 
I had heard of his great work for the Moslems. 
His loss will be serious but his memory will not be 
forgotten. I am pleased to learn from you that 
your Hindu colleagues are unanimous in wishing 
for the fulfilment of your great . scheme without 
delay, and at the same time to be able to tell you 
that the scheme is nearing the stage of formal 
, approval by Government, and you should soon be 
in a position to begin the building. 

I have been greatly struck by the Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s statement with reference to the poor circum- 
stances of a large number of Muhammadan students. 
It is estimated that 62 per cent, of the Muhammadan 
students present at ,this University belong* to 
families whose conditions of life make it almost 
impossible for them to provide for the students’ 
Vacation at the University. Students in such 
a position* can never be free from anxiety which 
must make it impossible for tliQm to take full 
advantage of the opportunities the University life 
affords. The Vice-Chancellor makes am appeal, with 
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which I heartily associate myself, to the Mttllam- 
madaiis of wealth and position, to come forward and 
to provide funds in the interests of those members 
of their community so unfortunately placed. It 
should be possible to raise funds for scholarships 
and stipends to enable the young * men of the 
University with intellect and ability to make the 
most of the University life and I now ask for 
generous response to the api)eal. 

There is another aspect of this question which 
needs serious consideration, whether young men 
in such a position, unless endowed with special 
ability, are likely to make the best use of their lives 
by attending the Universities, instead of attempti^ 
to fit themselves for some employment where 
a University training is not of vital importance. 
The University must be looked uix)n as a means to 
to an end — not an end itself. 

The creation of a Department of Botany and 
Bacteriology has engaged my attention recently. 
I enquired into the question whether there 
a shortage of facilities in Bengal for the study of 
Botany and Bacteriology. I found that in Botany 
at least there is no sliortage. Whilst realizing the 
value of the learning for its own sjike, I think your 
proposal must be read from the poiiit of view of the 
economic value of the course^ j)roi)osed. What you 
tell me, therefore, alK>ut the intimate connection 
which will exist between the proposeti development 
and the Manipur Agricultural Institute is im[)ortant. 
For in view of the need for development, ^ of the 
resources of the country, I am convinced .that in 
creating new scientific departments we should have 
special I'egard to the question whether they can 
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contribute to. the economic development of the 
country or in some other way to its welfare. 

I am convinced that science and scientific 
research can help us in Bengal in our fight for 
economic salvation, and when you can prove to me 
that any contemplated scientific development will 
help the people of Bengal, you may rely on my 
support. 

As regards the University Training Crops. The 
Government of Bengal felt unable to support the 
University of Calcutta in their request for com- 
pulsory military service for all students. They, 
however, enunciated it as their policy to press for 
the expansion of the corps especially in the mofussil 
colleges. 

In the report of the Shea Committee it is 
stated : — 

“ The University Training Corps should be 
allowed to expand ui) to its natural limits, subject 
only to financial considerations permitting of this. 
The militai’y authorities should place no obstacle in 
the way of any University or College forming a 
contingent of the University Training Corps, 
provided that the University or College authorities 
can guarantee a fixed minimum number of members 
and can provide suitable officers.” 

I am glad to learn there is some likelihood of 
sanction to a beginning in Dacca being obtained 
shortly, and I trust that the students will take 
advanlj^ge’ of an interesting and useful side of 
University life. 

There is one side of University life, by no means 
the least important, upon which I should like to 
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saJfT a tew words; The development of> and the 
sober indtiljgfence ins athletics; and games, in such 
a University as Dacca should receive every 
emx>uragement. I believe that the lessons to be 
learnt upon the playing fields in gam^s fairly and 
strenuously played are of inestimable value in the 
formation of character. The development of quali- 
ties of courage, self-control, resolution and decision, 
combined with full advantage taken of the intellec- 
tual opportunities offered by the University, may 
help to produce those all round men of character 
and attainment who have led the world. I person- 
ally shall watch your progress in this respect with 
exceptional interest. 

Judging by all I see around me, and from your 
report, I can congratulate you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
and the staff, upon the satisfactory progress of the 
University under your guidance. I trust this may 
continue. 



Hla ExoBU0Hoy*a Roply to AMroaaoa pro- 

aoutoii at Khulna on 18th July 1927m 

I am most .grateful for the cordial welcome, so 
kindly extended to my wife and me by the local 
bodies and people at Khulna, on this my first visit 
to Eastern Bengal in my cajjacity as Governor of 
this Presidency. Such an expression of your good- 
will is a great encouragement to us for the task we 
have before us. Addresses have been presented 
from three bodies, namely, the Municipality, the 
l^istrict Board and the Muhammadan Association. 
I wish I could reply to each of them separately, but 
the time at my disx)osal will not j)ermit of it. I must 
ask you to accept the assurance that I have most 
carefully studied all the matters referred to in the 
addresses and I have handed them on to the Depart- 
ments concerned for their attention and, where 
possible, action. 

A subject, to which you naturally wish to draw 
my attention, is the condition of the waterways in 
your district. You are concerned about the change 
in the courses of the rivers and their deterioration, 
and also the serious menace to your town by the 
encroachment of the river Bhairab. 

In two addresses my attention is called to the 
major problem of the feasibility of the resuscitation 
of the rivers Kabadak, Betna and Bhola and to the 
smaller problem of the reclamation of sucji connect- 
ing khaUs as the Alaipur and Bemorta. The problem 
of the decay of the ’rivers has been engaging the 
attention of the Irrigation Department for many 
years. Mr. Addams- Williams, Irrigation OfiBcer, 



whose knowledge of the waterways of Bengal is 
unique, has spent the best part of his ofScial life 
in studying tliis problem, and so important do we 
consider it, that it lias been decided to relieve him 
of some of his administrative work, tq enable him to 
devote more time to problems on the spot. What- 
ever differqpce of opinion there may be, this much 
at least is clear, that none of us can think the geo- 
graphical conditions to be so simple that it is only 
necessary to open up, by dredging, the heads of the 
rivers at their junction with the main stream of 
the Padma, and that vast economic and health 
advantages will follow. I am told by the experts 
that this presents one of the most difficult problems 
of river conservancy ; large sums of money may be 
spent and after a single rains go for nothing, as the 
Padma constantly shifts and the subsidiary rivers 
become mere spills for its ‘surplus water. 

As regards the danger to agriculture and health 
of the inroads of saline water in the area referred to 
in the address, one might be content to suggest that, 
if embankments can be provided, the problem will 
be solved and the river water get the upperband. It 
is just these embankments, however, where they 
have been extensively erected, that have hastened 
the decay of the rivers, by preventing the river 
water from spilling over the country and depositing 
its silt, with the consequent possibility of the 
channel of the river itself remaining deep and open. 
The Irrigation Department does not approve a 
general system of embanking of the rivers ky strong 
embankments but has no objection to small marginal 
embankments to keep out salt water in the dry 
season. During the rains the water in most of the 
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•rivers ia «wee$ and is used extensively >for irriga- 
tion. Tl*e general embanking of rivers in this 
Province and elsewhere has been found to bring 
about disaster sooner or later and this is exactly 
what has recently occurred on the Missisipi river 
in America. Here in Bengal I need only quote the 
ease of the Damodar river. 

To meet all these difficulties the Provincial 
Government is endeavouring by every means in its 
power to solve the major problem of the decay of 
rivers, by the provision of through waterways for 
•communication, and it is the function of local bodies 
to endeavour with the advice of the expert depart- 
ments of Government, to initiate and carry through 
schemes for the reclamation of the smaller water- 
ways and for the drainage of water-logged areas. 

Tlie progress that has been made, not only 
in this district but all over Bengal, under the 
Bengal Agricultural and Sanitary Improvements Act 
has been somewhat disappointing. The Act gave 
rise to a large number of schemes in this district, as 
in others. Owing, however, to an unwillingneSs to 
take advantage of the proposed scliemes and to find 
the cost of the preliminary surveys, because of the 
possibility of a scheme being ultimately found 
unworkable ; and owing to the hesitation on the part 
of local bodies to advance any part of the cost, to be 
recouped by the Collector from the areas, many of 
the schemes l\ave come to nothing. It should 
always be .remembered, however, that a:py Act of 
this ‘type must prove infructuous, unless local 
bodies are prepared to finance and carry out schemes 
with tlie help of the Collector and the expert depart- 
ments of Government. In the case ’of approved 
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schemes, Government are, as the rples allow, pre- 
pared sometimes to advance the cost of preliminary 
enquiry. In the case of the Bhutiar Beel Scheme, 
which the Collector considers one of the most 
urgent in this district and very pron^iisiag, Govern- 
ment will advance Rs. 1,500 towards the cost and 
will further contribute the departmental charges for 
the enquiry which are estimated at Rs. 775. 

A great factor in political progress is the growth 
of local self-government under the Village Self- 
Government Act. I congratulate the people of this 
district on the progress recently made in the con-i 
stitution of Union Boards, 112 of which are now 
working. I see that the Union Boards of Khulna 
raised an income of Rs. 1,21,685 and received a con- 
tribution of Rs. 29,054 from the District Board. 
The District Board complain of their activities 
being retarded for want of grants from Government, 
but the devolution of powers means the devolution 
of responsibility. Government gives an augmenta- 
tion grant to the District Board. But Government 
doefi not, and should not, deal directly in matters 
of finance with its subsidiary bodies — the Local and 
Union Boards, after it has set up the machinery, by 
which they have sources of income in self-ta.xation 
and in grants from their parent District Boards 
It is the duty of the District Board to contribute 
to the Union Boards as much as it is able, and I am 
pleased to see that in Khulna you have adopted 
the sound principle of making your contribution 
proportionate to the self-help shown by the Union 
Boards and the amount of taxes, which they them- 
selves succeed in raising. 

Before dealing with some of the needs you have 
catalogued with such completeness, both of this 
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Municipality and of the district as a whole, I should 
like to refer to two further matters of provincial 
importance. The first is the representation of the 
Muhammadan community in the self-governing 
institutions of the Province and in the public 
services. The community now succeeds, by way 
of the ordinary elections for the local bodies of 
Eastern Bengal, in getting at least an adequate share 
of representation. In the Provincial Council their 
representation is secured by the statutory provision 
of communal electorates. In most of the public 
services under the Local Government orders have 
t>een issued laying down a proportionate number 
of Muhammadans, to redress communal inequalities. 
At the same time it must be understood that no 
Government cun override tlie claims of the efficiency 
of the public services, in an endeavour to secure 
a mathematically proportionate rei)resentation, based 
merely upon population. It should be our un- 
remitting aim to attain a position, where it shall 
no longer be necessary to secure by safeguards, 
special representation of any particular community. 
This will eventually be attained wlien full advan- 
tage is taken of education, primary or otherwise, 
and all sections and classes have equal opportunities. 
A Bill for tlie organization of and the ‘provision 
of finance for universal primary education has been 
prepared and will be introduced in the Council at 
the earliest opportunity. I hope you will be able 
to request your representatives to support the 
measure. 

I am’ gratified at* the reference in the Muham- 
madan Association address to the desirability of 
legislation for compulsory primary education and 
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the belief in the willingness oj the country 
to bear the taxation necessary for the attainment 
of that great object. All of us should wor*k to 
ensure that the machinery and finance is forth- 
coming to take away the reproach from Bengal of 
having a Council electorate, about 50 per cent, of 
which is illiterate. Constitutional advance and 
universal education are mutually interdependent. 
Our zeal for the former sliould be animated by no 
less enthusiasm for the attainment of the latter. 

I appreciate your desire to raise the status of 
the Middle English School for girls to that of 
a High School and Government will view sym- 
pathetically the question of a capital grant for this 
purpose. 

The members of the District Board have referretl 
me to their rural health organization scheme. 
Government are prepared to subsidise District Boards 
practically to the extent of the full cost of all rural 
health units established. In respect, however, to 
institutions, such as the charitable dispensary and 
the Woodburn Hospital referred to in the Municipal 
address. Government have never made themselves 
responsible tor recurring costs, but have confined 
assistance to such hospitals to capital grants for 
major improvements. 

f. 

The provision of a good and suflicient water- 
supply is of direct concern to every local body in 
Bengal. I recognize what has been done by the 
District ^ard of Khulna in this respect and their 
endeavours \.o diacViarge tV\e\r responsiVntitres by 
taking a \oan‘ trom Government. "Neither the 
District Board nor Government can undertake the 
enormous task of supplying every village with 
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a well and maintaining it. The policy of Govern- 
ment is to encourage local effort by giving subsidies. 
Rupees 70,000 have been placed at the disposal of the 
Commissioner of the Presidency Division, df which 
your district Ijas got its share to supplement local 
resources. It is expected that the aim will be to 
obtain a third of the cost of wells from the District 
Board and a third from the villages l)eneflted. The 
District Board should refuse to spend money, except 
by way of supidementing local effort. 

In this district I am pleased to be able to con- 
gratulate you all on the absence of communal strife. 
I earnestly appeal to every one in this district and 
Ijarticularly to the religious leaders to do all they 
can to lead their co-religioni.sts along paths of peace. 

As to the Kulkati case, I have given and shall 
continue to give to it my personal attention but 
I can make no public statement as to the conclusions 
arrived at in the enquiry, so long as the criminal 
case is stih judice. This much at least I can affirm, 
tliat the most careful and impartial enquiry has 
been made into tlie unfortunate incident and all 
that led up to it. 

Lady Jackson and myself have greatly enjoyed 
this opportunity of visiting your town and. getting 
an insight into the life and needs of the people of 
this part of Bengal and particularly of making 
acquaintance with the work and progress of local 
bodies, and we. thank you for the hearty welcome 
you have accorded us in your addresses. 
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Mm ExomUmmoy^m AMrmmm io Rml JmiimErm 
Hmth Qhomm Bahadur at Khulaa, whan 
handing Mm iha Sanad of hla TMa on 
18th July 1927, 

Bai Jatindra Nath Ghose Bahadur, 

You have been doing the duties of Vice-Chair- 
man, District Board, Khulna, with conspicuous 
success and you are associated with every public 
movement in the district. It was due to your 
devoted efforts as Honorary Secretary that the 
Khulna Co-operative Central Bank has made sucfi 
remarkable progress in a comparatively short time. 
I congratulate you on the title awarded to you. 
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#te ex0oUmmoy’9 im S^mut 

kmmh Shmhm mi Kkuimm, wkmt iwmmmmilmg 
Mm with ihm •• Qlli Gramm far BmUmMry 
an 18th 'July 1927. 

Scout Heishikesh Shaha, 

On 25th April 1926 a man fell from the ferry 
boat at Delta Ghat on the Bhairab. The river was 
flowing swiftly and no one dared to come to his 
rescue. After great difficulty you brought him 
iishore, resuscitated him and saved his life. In 
recognition of this act of gallantry His Elxcellency 
the Chief Scout for India and Burma has been 
pleased to award to you a “ Gilt Cross for Gallantry.” 

His Excellency the Chief Scout directs me to 
convey to you his congratulations and to these 
I add my own. I have great pleasure in presenting 
you with the Cross. 
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Ht» MxomllBnoy^s SpB^h at tha Opantag 
af tha Oa-aparativa Oaatra! Bank 
BaiM/np, Khulna, an 18th July 1927m 

Gentlemen, 

I am very pleased, to have the opportunity of 
performing the opening ceremony of the Khulna 
Central Co-operative Bank Building. I have been 
much interested to hear of the progress of this kind 
of co-operative movement in Bengal and- I am 
satisfied that it deserves every encouragement. The 
progress of the Biink has been most satisfactory, and 
I congratulate the Directors upon the success which 
has attended their efforts. 

When you commenced, in 1917, you had only 51 
Rural Societies aflBliated to your Central Bank and 
a working capital of Rs. 27,000, whereas now, only 
ten years later, you have 192 affiliatetl societies and 
a working capital of nearly three lakhs. 

While I fully realize the progress you have made 
in organizing rural credit, I hope that you will no’t 
be con ent with confining your activities to this side 
of the co-operative movement. It is true you have 
not had much success in the sphere of organizing 
small industries and public health and rural 
hygiene, though you have endeavoured to take your 
part. If, however, you do not launph out and apply 
the principles of co-operation to produ<;tion and to 
sale and supply, there is even a danger in«the'mere 
granting of cheap credit to the’ cultivators,' who do 
business with you. Your Directors admit that 
deposits have had to be refused owing to the want' 
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of a . field for .profitable investment. This proves 
that there is a limit to the advantages of cheap loans 
to cultivators. You might perhaps consider the 
possibility of making the movement in this district 
something m^re than an organization to give loans 
on mortgage at a low rate of interest. 

Stores and Supjjly Societies you tell me have 
had little success, I would not venture to teach you 
your business, but I understand that, where agri- 
cultural purchase and sale societies have been 
opened, they have proved successful. It is in this 
direction that it seems to me there is a future in the 
Jiandling and marketing of your own products 
through the co-operative movemertt. The people of 
Bengal, whether hhadralok or cultivators, can 
materially improve their i>osition and the people of 
the soil get a chance of a share in the profit to be 
made by marketing their produce. At present these 
profits largely go to the pockets of people fi-om 
outside Bengal, who have had the courage to apply 
capital and business experience to the marketing of 
the products of the province, 

I now have pleasure to declare the Bank open 
and wish you long and increasing success. 
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HIb ExBBllBnoy's Rmply to tho AMroosos 
/iroBOBioti at Barlsat on 20th July 1027 m 

Gentlemen, 

I must express my thanks for the generous and 
cordial welcome so kindly extended to Lady Jackson 
and myself to-day, upon the occasion of our first 
visit to Barisal, and to assure you that we greatly 
appreciate your good wishes for the success of our 
term of office in Bengal. 

I gratefully acknowledge your expressions of 
loyalty and attachment to the Throne and Person 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

It is most gratifying to me to be presented with 
addresses from such important and representative 
bodies as — 

The Municipality of Barisal, 

The District Board of Bakarganj, 

The Barisal Anjuman-i-Hemayet-i-Islam, 

The Bakarganj Landholders’ Association, and 
The Bakarganj Liberal Association. 

• 

I have listened to your addresses with care and 
interest and I should have been pleased had I been 
able to reply to them individually, but the limited 
time at my disposal obliges me to ask you to accept 
a eombinpd reply. Numerous important questions 
Alf referred to in the various addresses which I have 
with care* and they will he handed to depart- 
ments responsible for immediate consideration. 
I piK>pose, however, to refer to certain of the matters 
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enumerated in. the addresses, which I believe to be 
of special interest and concern to the people of this 
district. 

I have come here by river and I have had the 
opportunity of seeing the waterways, which are 
your present means of direct communication with 
Calcutta. The waterways in this district are the 
natural means of transport, and, if properly 
developed, should prove the most economic. I note, 
however, that you express a desire for direct railway 
communication with Calcutta, and I can appreciate 
your wishes in this respect in view of the size and 
growing importance of your town. 

The development of railway communications 
between Calcutta and Btirisal has been minutely 
examined in every aspect. Tlie most direct line 
from Calcutta to Barisjil would be vid Gauraadi, 
Gopalgunj and Khulna, but examination of this 
alignment by surveyors shows that the difficulties 
of construction of a railway on this line would be 
very great, owing to the bridging of numerous 
waterways, which would be most costly. Moreover, 
it appears that the emliankments would run across 
tlie line of the drainage and would entail very 
extensive culverting, without which the health and 
agricultural output of the country, through which 
tllie railways pass, would be prejudiced. Another 
suggested alignment was from Faridpur tdd 
Charmaguria and Gaurnadi to Barisal, which was 
surveyed by the Eastern Bengal Railway ,Company. 
The reiliunerative nature of a line through thc^ 
placdis depended upon the construction of a harbour 
at Charmaguria, but the Engineers informed the 
Agent that it would be impossible to construct and 
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keep open a harbour there. This beipg so, the Rail-, 
way Company could not hope to compete with the 
Steamer Companies in the economic carriage of 
freight to Calcutta. 

The Government and the Railway Company will, 
however, continue to give earnest attention to the 
problem of linking this populous and prosperous 
countryside by railway wdth Calcutta. Meanwhile 
in the Steamer Companies, I am glad to know, you 
have efficient waterborne transport and a reasonably 
quick and regular passenger service. 

The increase of the water hyacinth pest, whicli 
is serioxisly obstructing the free passage of river 
traffic throughout Eastern Bengal and threatening 
the pul)lic health and agricultural prosperity, is 
receiving the Government’s anxious cojisideration. 
The* Hon’ble Minister, Mr. Ghuznavi, is at present 
occupied in making a close investigation of the 
subject and a meeting has been called at Dacca of 
those acquainted with the situation, with a view’ to 
eliciting opinion as to the lines upon which the pest 
can be attacked, and the kind of legislation w’hich 
might be required for the purpose of endeavouring 
to eradicate it. It is obvious that drastic action is 
necessary, and that at once. Any method, wliich it 
is eventually decided to adopt, must entail concerted 
and simultaneous action throughout the whole 
affected area. 

J have carefully noted your request for assistance 
in various ways towards the improvement of 
agricultural conditions upon* which ^ the * vast 
majority of the people in this district depend. The 
Anjuman in* their address express the view that 
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primary education and the improvement of agri- 
culture go hand in hand. This is fundamentally 
true. Government have drafted an Education Bill 
and a. Tenancy Bill, which, it is hoped, will come 
before the Legislative Council in the near future. 
The first Bill endeavours to set up the machinery 
and find the finance for the establishment of schools 
all over rural ai’eas, and the second Bill endeavours 
to stabilise the law relating to the relations between 
landlord and tenant. You will have an opportunity 
of studying the provisions of these Bills and, if you 
approve, of instructing your representatives in the 
Council as to the attitude they should take towards 
them. It is to the interests of the owners of land 
that they should have an educated tenantry capable 
of understanding and turning to account the 
principles by which agriculture can be impitoved 
and able to appreciate that the prosperity of landlords 
and tenants is interdependent. 

In Barisal the Agricultural Department have 
a farm of 20 acres, 14 acres of which are typical 
balam padtly land. During the last three years ’the 
department has experimenteti with fine and heavy 
yielding varieties of balam paddy and as a result 
of intra-varietal selection some nine strains.of balam 
paddy have been selected, which appear to be 15 per 
cent, better yielders. The selected races will be 
multiplied and eventually distributed. The 
popularizing of heavy yielding strains should 
greatly increase the agricultural outturn. , 

I notfi with regret^ that cattle disease is prevalent 
in this district. The remedy for this is preventive 
inoculation. Government are doing all in their power 
to encourage local bodies to establish Veterinary 
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dispen'sariies and are prepare to supply serum for 
mOeulation, free of charge, to District Boards. 

I note with pleasure a large number of educa- 
tional institutions in your town, including a first 
g]:^e college. I agree with you in your desire for 
increased technical education. The scheme for the 
reorganization of the Government Technical School 
at Barisal has been administratively approved. It 
is hoped that Government will be able to allot funds 
for this work in 1928-29. 

There is a request in all the addresses for the 
establishment of a medic;il school in Barisal, attach- 
ed to the local hospital. Owing to the generosity 
of one of your townsmen, Mr. N. Gupta, who has 
offered three-quarters of a lakh towards the cost, it 
looks as though your desires will Ije realized. 
I must pay a tribute to Mr. Gupta for his genei’osity 
and public spirit. It is very right that such action 
should be commemorated by naming the school 
after the donor, who has made possible its early 
completion. I also acknowledge the public spirit of 
Dr. Tarini Nath Saha in bequeatliing his fortune for 
the hospital — a worthy example, wliicli I should like 
to see followed by others. There are, iiowever, 
certain conditions, which must be met, to ensure 
Government assistance and enable the school to 
become a reality at an early date. As the school 
will be attached to the local hospital, it is necessary 
to. enlarge the hospital to a 100 bed capacity, and 
provision should be made locally for the recurring 
expenditure required for its efficient maihtenance. 
If a genuine iocal effort is forthcoming to back np 
Mr. Gupta, I feel sure you will find a ready response 
from Government. 
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One of the jnost important factors for the health 
of the town is a good water-supply. I appreciate 
your desire to better your supply of filtered water, 
which was first established in the year 1912 . The 
Chief' Engineer of the Public Health Department 
considered your scheme and returned it to you for 
modification of the financial proposals. I advise 
you to return your scheme to the Chief Engineer, 
when you have complied with his instructions, and 
I can assure you that it will have the most careful 
consideration of Government. 

I cannot close my reply without referring to the 
Untortunate communal tension existing in this 
district, which a short time ago culminated in 
serious disturbances. In the addresses of the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners, the Landholders, and the 
Liberal Association references are made to the prob- 
lem, which in their moderation of expression, and 
faitli that good-will and sanity will eventually 
prevail, constitute both for myself and for my 
Government a ground for optimism that the vexed 
question is capable of solution. I appreciate ’ the 
spirit which has actuated the attempt to form peace 
committee.s — an example which might be followed by 
all infiuential bodies with advantage. Tl^e tension 

of feelijig in the Bakarganj district, and the incidents 
0 

arising therefrom, have been under the anxious 
consideration of Government for many months, and 
one of the first problems that beset me, on my 
anrival, wag how to restore good relation, p between 
these two great communities. It ought to be 
possible* for both communities to * practise their 
respective religious devotions without giving cause 
for offence or resentment to others. Spokesmen of 



both si(Je8 are apt to deal solely vith the rights of 
their cpmmunitijes and rarefy, if ever, show any 
signs oi recognizing the (act that all of us have 
duties as yvell as rights, and that one of our .main 
duties is to do to others as we would they should do 
.unto us. The Govjerpment will jealously guard the 
established rights of each community, whilst 
demanding observance in such a way as to avoid 
disturbance of the public peace. I call upon the 
leaders of both sides, as well as all men of good- 
will, to restrain their co-religionists from any 
action, which may disturb the peace of mind of 
all who worship and of the general mass of both 
communities. 

In conclusion I again thank you all, gentlemen, 
for your kind addresses of welcome, and the 
thorough way in which you have put before me 
your ideas for the benefit of your town and district.” 
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M§m MxoeHBmoy^B Rapiy to tho AtMrommom 
proaoutoA at Dmooy on 22md JuSy t927m 

Gentlemen, 

It is most stratifying that, on the occasion of my 
first visit to this historic city, I should be accorded 
such a generous receijtion. The welcome, which you 
so kindly extend to my wife and me, is a great 
encouragement, and will strengthen us for the task 
which lies before us. These annual visits, to Which 
I look forward, provide an opportunity of making 
myself acquainted with the problems which face us 
in connection with civic and district administration, 
and will enable me, by personal touch, to appreciate 
the conditions and requirements of tho people. 

I acknowledge your expression of loyalty and 
attachment to the Throne and Person of His 
Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor. 

There are few cities in India which afford a 
more interesting or fascinating field for study to the 
students of history than your ancient city of Dacca. 
Its products were renowned throughout the "wo'rld. 
'$'ou still retain some of the old arts and crafts and 
the old skilled workmanship, and these we look 
forward to inspecting in the near future. , 

I regret that owing to the limited time at my 
disposal I am prevented from replying to each 
individual address, but I have read them all and 
carefully noted and investigated the various matters 
to 'which you request attention. I have ^discussed 
many oi* the subjects with the members of my 
Government and the ’departments directly concerned 
and you may be assured that they shall all receive 
the attention they deserve. I must at the same 
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‘mkny important matters bmring directly u][)on'tli^ 
lives and conditions of the people of Dacca. 

I note that there is a general request for the con- 
struction of the Dacca- Aricha Railway. The Agent 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway recently rei>orted in 
connection with the railwaj’ programme that the 
evidence received up to tlie present tended to show 
that the construction of this line was worthy of 
early consideration. I am glad to know that the 
project occupies a prominent place in tlie provincial 
programme submitted recently by tljc Government 
of Bengal to the Railway Boaid, with whom sancti9u 
for the construction of the line rests. 

You draw my attention to tlie groat increase of 
motor traffic and the imperative nec(*ssity of main- 
taining roads in a condition capable of carrying this 
traffic, and at the same time of securing from the 
motor car owners some contribution towards the 
up-keep of the roads wliich they use. Tliis problem 
has been engaging the attention of Government. 
Th,e question of taxation of motor vehicles has been 
dealt with by a Special Committee and their rei)ort 
is shortly to come before Government in the Local 
Self-Government Department. The Committee 
recommend that the Provincial Government should 
be the taxing and registering authority for motor 
vehicles. It is proposed, from the proceeds of motor 
taxation, to create a road fund for distribution to 
local authorities in charge of roads for the purimse 
of road .improvement. The Government of India 
are, however, considering this matter from an all- 
India point o'f view and our decision must be con- 
ditional upon the conclusions arrived at on their 
enquiry. 
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With regard, to the repair of the Daeca-Narain- 
gunge Road and the provision of a new bridge over 
the Dholai Ehal, these, are obviously matters for 
which the local bodies concerned are themselves 
responsible. To provincialise the road from Dacca 
to Naraingunge would not, I think, at present be 
possible. Such a concession would lead to endless 
•demands which Government could not meet. In 
the event, however, of a provincial road fund being 
formed, tliis road would ])e coiisidered, in common 
with other roads of importance in the Province. 

In this district the river communications are 
not less important than those by road and railway. 
You draw my attention to the deterioration of the 
Dhalcshwari, Buriganga and Lakhya rivers, and the 
resultant sanitation .prol)lem and diflB.culties of 
trade communications. The deterioration of the 
Buriganga and Dhaleshwari has been engaging the 
attention of the Irrigation Department for some 
j’cars. Tlie Buriganga is dependent for its water on 
the Dhaleshwari, which, owing to the intake from 
the Brahmaputr.i being blocked with bars, has itself 
in the dry season little head supply. The Depart- 
ment propose to dredge some of the bars on the 
upper reaches of the river. This is likely to be 
more remedial than cutting through bends or 
making a cut to the Dhaleshwari to shorten the 
Buriganga. Such cuts might lead to a complete 
change in the river system. Rivers which flot^ 
through fine alluvium are very sensitive, and then 
is'aljvays the risjc of bringing about a major change 
which might be disastrous to the country. I am 
assured,' however, tlmt there is no reason to suppose 
that Dacca is likely to be cut off from a water-supply, 
as the river of Dacca is in the dry season fed by ■tides. 
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The scheme for the canalisation., of the Dholai 
Khal, which passes through Dacca town, has been 
under the examination of the Department of Irriga- 
tion, and should be ready in a few weeks. The 
difficulty to be surmounted is the possibility of the 
locking of the channel causing silting. The most 
important desideratum is to have a reserve fund for 
periodical clearances. This will be possible if* 
locking is avoided and for the present at least it 
should be avoided. 

The Municipal Commissioners e.xpress anxiety 
about their sanitary schemes. As regards the 
sewerage scheme, I am informed that the 25 lakhs 
granted by Government, for the purpose of provid- 
ing a sewerage scheme for the town on modern lines, 
proved insufficient to enable you to complete tlie 
sewers in the outlying portion of the city, owing to 
the rise in the price of materials. This grant was 
given on a condition that the Commissioners would 
spend 5 lakhs on- opening out conservancy pasusages. 

I am informed this has not been done. I suggest 
thaf you will find Government more ready to 
consider further assistance when you have completed 
that part of the scheme, for which you undertook 
the responsibility. I advise you to complete your 
share of the sewerage scheme, before you embark Qn 
a new project of surface drainage. 

The present financial condition of the Muni- 
cipality would not appear to admit of contracting 
any further loans beyond that proposed *'for‘ the 
waterworks extension scheme, ‘ which is to cost 
lakhs. This project contemplates a loan from 
Government of li lakhs and a Government grant of 
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one-third of a lakh. The revised scheme is to come 
before the August meeting of the Sanitary Board. 

Turning now to the 'subject of education, I am 
looking forward to the opportunity of visiting for 
the first time the University of Dacca of which, 
through my position as Governor of the Presidency, 
I am the Chancellor. I am referred in the address 
of the Peoples’ Association to matters concerning 
representation upon the Court and Council of the 
University. At this moment I may perhaps be 
excused from making any definite pronouncement 
upon such a far-reaching question. The present 
Qonstitution, however, has only been established 5 or 
6 years and it appears to be giving satisfaction to 
the majority of the people of Eastern Bengal. 

As to the faculties of the University, Govern- 
ment liave just accepted the proposal for the 
establishment of a Department of Botany and 
Bacteriology, the details of w'hich are at present 
under consideration. The provision of so-called 
vocational education cannot in itself solve what 
you term “ the i)ressing bread problem.” A course of 
mechanical engineering in the University would be 
likely to turn out merely Engineering graduates 
instead of trained Engineers and would,, I think, 
prove of doubtful advantage owing to the lack of 
openings for practical training. It is generally 
considered that it would be better to concentrate 
engineering instruction in the Engineering College 
of Sibpur which, alone, can produce mor§ students 
than thftre are at present openings for. It seems, 
therefore, very doubtful whether we should embark 
upon the provision of an engineering faculty at 
Dacca at present. 
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With regard to the department of medicine,' it' 
may be mentioned that there is a large and success* 
ful medical school in Dacca at the present time, and 
that in the present state of Bengal, it is more 
essential to provide a much larger number of 
licentiates of medical schools than to develop a 
new medical college at Dacca. In the opinion of 
Government it was still premature to establish 
another medical college at this place. 

Several addresses deal with the present unhappy 
communal dissensions. They apparently originate 
through the mistaken enthusiasm of a few for the 
maintenance of certain rights, real or supposed, 
which they attempt to convince their fellow 
religionists are being interfered with. This mis- 
taken leadership is too readily followed by the 
ignorant and thoughtless. 

I have been impressed by the obviously genuine 
desire of responsible leaders of both communities 
that a spirit of good-will should replace that of 
recrimination and that the Government will endea- 
vour to find a formula through which tliey can 
live and let live. This is the only policy by which 
the two communities can live together in harmony 

and concord. 

> 

I am very grateful for the cordial welcome 
extended to me by your several important local 
bodies I look forward with hope, and some con- 
fidence, that the good-will, so generously extended 
to me at this early period of my Governorship, will 
not grow less through better acquaintance. ‘ 
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Hla ExooHanoy'a Addiroas to tho raolplaata 
of Saumda at thq Durbar at Daooa on 
25th July 1927. 

Rai Tabit BfiusAN Roy Bahadue, 

You have shown great ability in connection 
with public affairs, and yonr liberal contributions 
to various war funds and to cliarities, your active 
loyalty and the influence, which you exercised 
during the war, are well remembered, and I con- 
gratulate you upon the title which has been awarded 
to you. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Mauzzam-ud-Din Husain, 
When you were still a junior member of the 
Provincial Civil Service, Government recognized 
your conspicuous services by conferring on you the 
title of Khan Sahib in 1918. Since then your con- 
sistently meritorious work has earned for you the 
title of Khan Bahadur. 

Rai Debendba Chandra Mazumdar Bahadur, , 

In recognition of your unswerving active loyalty 
Government bestowed upon you tlie title of Rai 
Sahib in 1923. By the ready and invaluable help, 
which you have always given to local ofifloers as an 
Hpnorary Magistrate and a Member of the District 
and Local Boards, you have merited this higher title. 

Rai Satya Prasanna Ghosh Bahadur, 

' You held the position of Assistant Public 
Prosecutor of Dacca for 15 years and since your 
appointment as Public Prosecutor • in 1923, you 
have done excellent work, which has won for you 
this distinction. 
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Khan Sahib Maulvi Hakim Afsaeuddin Ahmad, 

You have displayed exceptional zeal and energy 
in your work as Presidenfr of the Kathiadi Union 
Board. You have been responsible for effecting 
many improvements in the village, and your eflScient 
administration of the Union, impartial services on 
the Union Bench and Court, and activities in the 
cause of Local Self-Government have been much 
appreciated, and it gives me great pleasure to present 
you with your sanad. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Wahidan Nabi, 

For your excellent services as an Honorary 
Magistrate for a long period, as an elected Chairman 
of the Faridpur Sadar Local Board and as President 
of the Kaijuri Union Board, you have been suitably 
rewarded by the grant to you of the title of Khan 
Sahib. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Ashraf Husain, 

The Jamalpur Municipality has been efliciently 
administered upon sound and vigorous lines during 
your Chairmanship. You have thus materially 
contributed to the successful advancement of 
Local Self-Government. You have also exercised 
a moderating influence in communal questions and 
your services have been recognized by Government 
by the conferment upon you of the title of Khan 
Sahib. 

Eai Sahib Nripendra Mohan Ray, 

You have rendered special service as President 
of the Baira Union BoaM and shown great’ activity 
in public life. You were responsible for the 
foundation of a school intended to foster primary 
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and vocational education, and the organization of 
a number of co-operi£tive societies, some of which 
are for women, for the development of home indus- 
tries, and these services are now recognized by the 
award to you of the title, the sanad of which I have 
the pleasure to hand to you to-day. 

Rai Sahib Jyotish Chandba Bhattachaeji, 

You have rendered distinguished services in the 
cause of Local Self-Government in Faridpur. As 
a member of tlie Gopalganj Local Board and as 
President of tlie Ghagore Union Board since its 
constitution five years ago, your work has been 
much appreciated by tlie local ofiBcers and you 
command the entire confidence of the local people. 
I congratulate you. 

Rai Sahib Aswini Kumar Chaudhuri, 

You have an excellent record of service extend- 
ing over 30 years in the Jail Department, and you 
have throughout maintained the high quality of 
your work, which should be emulated by others? in 
the service. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Shamsuddin Ahmad, 

You cuterctl the service of Governmeiut in 1907 
aj^d were appointed to the Bengal Educational 
Service*in 1920. You have been unsparing in your 
zeal to help forward the cause of Muhammadan 
education and you organized the work of the 

Madmssas mi the Raishahi Division on sound lines. 

• 

Khan S-ahib Maulvi Abdul Jubbar. Bhutan, 

You have introduced free primary education 
in the Maijkhan Union Board. You have Jbeen 
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administering the Board, Bench, and Court, under 
the Village Self-Government Act, with conspicuous 
success, and this has earned for you the title of 
Khan Sahib. 

Rai Sahib Guru Prasad Mitra, 

You have rendered meritorious service in the 
Civil Medical Department, which you entered in 
1902. You have acquitted yourself very creditably 
as a teacher in Medical Schools for a number of 
years and the title is an appropriate recognition of 
your services. 

Rai Sahib Surendra Mohan Chakrabatti, 

You have done valuable work as President of 
the Jamalpur Union Board, Faridpur, in apprecia- 
tion of which Government have honoured you with 
the title of Rai Sahib. 

Rai Sahib Aswini Kumar Sen, 

You entered Government service in 1S92, and 
have worked with Jf’eat ability in the office of the 
Board of Revenue from 1905 till your retirement 
in 1926. This cou})led with the efficient manner 
in which you are doing the duties as Manager, 
Mainland. Group of Wards Estates, Doulatkhan, 
Bakarganj, has been appropriately recognized by 
Government by the grant to you of the .title of 
Rai Sahib. 
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HIb ExoBltemoy^B SpBBoh at the PoUoa 
Parade, Daooa, on 28th July 1927m 

Officers and men of the Bengal Police, 

I am very pleased that my visit to Dacca affords 
me this opporChnity of inspecting a large number of 
the Bengal Police Force, and of presenting medals 
and rewards to those officers and men who have 
done exceptional service and thereby earned public 
recognition. 

It is always a pleasure to me to see a smart, well 
turned out Force on parade and I can certainly 
congratulate you upon your fine appearance and 
liearing ; but it is an even greater satisfaction to be 
able to express on behalf of Government my high 
appreciation of your admirable record of service 
during the past year. The volume of serious crime 
throughout the Presidency during the last year has 
shown a marked decrease. Crimes against property 
show a great reduction, the figures of burglary and 
theft being the lowest recortied since 1912. These 
results have only been possible through the efficient 
organization and the ceaseless and fearless devotion 
fo duty of the officers and men of the Police Forces. 

The unfortunate communal disturbances, which 
have occurred in various districts of this Presidency, 
have severely tested the efficiency and discipline of 
tlm Police and of the Armed Force, as well as of the 
Eastern Bengal Frontier Rifles. It must be admit- 
ted by all that you have come through the test with 
exceptional credit. The tasks which the Police and 
the Armed Force must undertake, whether of normal 
or exceptional character, in the maintenance of Ljxw 
and Order and the protection of the {xublic, call for 
qualities of courage, discipline, decision and self- 
control to an extraordinary degree. Their proper 
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exeircisie may qnell disturbance and saw life and 
property, as, on the other hand, a small mistake or 
a false move may end in disaster. The public 
expect all these qualities in the Police. 

I feel inclined to ask what have the Police a 
right to expect from the public ? They feel they 
should have their confidence and their co-operation 
and that they should be assured that their conditions 
of service, esj)ecially as regards accommodation, 
medical attention and pay, should be appropriate to 
the responsibilities they are expected to carry. 
Every man who joins the Force should be able to 
feel a iiride in the service and satisfaction with his 
work. Admission to the Force should be eagerly 
sought after. Under such conditions alone can the 
public hope to obtain the eflSicient and incorruptible 
service they demand. Tlie record of tlie j)olice 
service in Bengal should warrant public confidence, 
as it is shown that out of a force of 23,000, convic- 
tions for misdemeanour amounted to less than a 
quarter of 1 per cent. 

I am glad to note that Government are aware of 
certain conditions of service in the Police Force 
requiring improvement, and that they are now con- 
sidering the provision of housing and hospital 
accommodation. The main object of the Pol.co 
should be so to cohdiict themselves that they are 
regarded by the ordinary public as their friends and 
not merely as an instrument of Government. They 
should at the same time be a salutary reminder of 
the Law to the evil-doer. 

I must congratulate those members of the Forces, 
whose services have been rewarded to-day. Their 
record should be a cause of pride to their comrades 
and an example worthy of emulation 
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Mb ExoB//0Uoy'a SpoBoh Bi ihB Umlon 

Bomr^ OonfBrBuoB, Dboob, on 26th July 
1927. 

Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful to you for the address you 
have been good enough to present me. It is parti- 
cularly gratifying to me that my first acquaintance 
with the working of the Union Boards, es^blished 
under the Village Self-Government Act of 1919, 
should be made in this district of Dacca. From the 
first, the people here have appreciated that this 
ifleasure meant the establishment of real self-govern- 
ment in Bengal, beginning from an administrative 
unit, which is the smallest that can be reasonably 
and efficiently worked rural local bodies, namely 
an average area of about 10 square miles with a 
population of from 6,000 to 8,000 inhabitants. It is 
vain to regret that 50 years or more ago, instead of 
beginning with District Boards as the units for 
local self-government purposes. Government did not 
establish village unions like the present, combining 
powers of taxation for village protection through 
the watch and ward kept by the chaukidars, with 
those of taxation for the betterment of sajiitation, 
communications, health, education and all the mani- 
fold necessities of corporate life and based upon the 
elective principle by which there shall be no 
taxation without rej) resen tation. Though, however, 
wfe were late in seeing that local self-gOYcrnment 
should iTegin in the village, we in Bengal have 
now had' seven years in which to create responsible 
and efficient self-governing rural qiganizations 
throughout the Pinviuce. 
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It is a matter for regret that only a little more 
than one-third of the unions contemplated over the 
whole Province have actually been established and 
are working. In some districts misrepresentation 
and nlisunderstanding have been rife. Government 
wisely used the machinery of circle oflBcers, able to 
be in personal contact with the people, instead of 
impersonal rules or circulars. These officers act as 
missionaries for the uplift of the villages, preaching 
self-government and self-heli). Despite this it has 
been alleged that the Act places too much power in 
the hands of the Executive officers of Government. 
Furthermore the incidence of taxation for general 
purposes, though small and only imposed by the 
will of the unions themselves, has been, I regret to 
say, misrepresented as a hardship on the people. 

In this district, however, I am told by your local 
officers that, from the beginning, the Boartls have 
been popular and their opportunities for good work 
appreciated. Even in the first year 130 Boards were 
established, in all four subdivisions of the district. 
Now you have 2So Boards actually working, and 
very soon, with the e.xception of some areas, where 
the land is subject to alluvion and dilluviou and the 
population scattered and constantly changing, the 
whole district will be covered with self-governing 
unions. 

There are several indications of the popularity 
and usefulness of your Boards. The percentage of 
attendance of voters is quite high and the number of 
candidates for election numerous and increasing. 
Practically all the Boards are no longer satisfied 
with taxation under section 37 (a) for payment of 
the village watch. I find that in 1925-26 the Boards 
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spent the following sums under several heads on 


works of public utility: — 


Rs, 

(1) Communications 

• • • 

50,566 

(2) Drainage and sanitation 

• •• 

18,010 

(3) Water-supply (including Govern- 


ment grant) 

• . • 

46,988 

(4) Primary education 

. . • 

21,954 

(5) Dispensaries • ... 

... 

6,375 

Total 


1,43,893 


, I have been reading with tlie greatest interest 
the account of your conference of last year, in which 
you discussed many matters including procedure, 
suggested changes in legislation, the increase of 
])ower8 to your bodies, and various ways and means 
of bettering your life and liealth. Government have 
given in the Local Self-Government Department the 
closest attention to the conclusions arrived at in 
your deliberations. Some of the questions you dealt 
with, such as that of the reorganization of the elec- 
toral system for rural local bodies, and the abolition 
of the Local Boards are now under the consideration 
of the Local Self-Government Department. 

I am particularly impressed by the possibility of 
the attainment of speedy justice in petty disputes 
and suits constituted by the existence of no less than 
150 Union Benches and Courts. There has been a 
progressive, decrease in suits for money and move- 
able’s, iilstituted before the Munsifs, owing to the 
increasing readiness of the public to use the Union 
Courts. In some quarters there is a certain amount 
of apprehension owing to there being no sign of a 
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decree in petty criminal cases in most areas, where 
Union Benches have been established. I myself, 
however, am not apprehensive that this fact can at 
present be used to support the age-old contention 
that the provision of more and more facilities for 
Courts only increases the alleged litigious spirit of 
the people. For my part I think tliat these Courts 
and Benches give every man an opportunity speedily 
and cheaply to get his causes settled by his own 
people and prevent the ordinary Courts being used 
illegitimately for false and vexatious cases, brought 
out of exasperation by some who have failed to get 
justice in small disputes between neighbour and 
neighbour. 

I wish success to your deliberations, the outcome 
of which I trust will prove useful and beneficial and 
•enable you to solve some of the problems of village 
government. I look forward to visiting, during my 
tours, some more unions and seeing for myself what 
has been done by keen and patriotic boards for the 
betterment of village life. I congratulate the Union 
Boards of Dacca on the example they have shown to 
the Province. 
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Mm Exomlimmoy^m Spmmoh mi ihm mpmuamg of 
thm Wmtmr Hymoinih Oomimrmmom, mi Dmoom 

mm 28th July 1927, 

Gentlemen, • 

We have met here to-day to consider a matter of 
serious concern to Government and of vital import- 
ance to the inhabitants of Eastern Bengal. Only 
those who live in these districts and who have had 
daily direct experience of the ravages of water 
hyacinth can appreciate the urgent need of 
strenuous efforts to find some means of stopping the 
spread of the pest to prevent Eastern Bengal from 
fidling into the grip of its tentacles. I have had the 
opportunity of seeing the pest during my river tour 
these last few days. 

I can appreciate the damage done. It appears 
that little effort has been made to deal with it. 

I have at the suggestion of the Hon’ble Minister 
called this Conference, in older to. obtain the views 
and the advice of gentlemen who are acquainted 
with the subject of water hyacinth and how the pest 
should be attacked and what machinery it is neces- 
sary to set up for the campaign. 

The position appears to be this. It is agreed on 
al? sides that water hyacinth is a serious menace to 
the well-being of the Province in that it interrupts 
communications, damages crops, kills off fish, con- 
taminates drinking water and affords a breeding- 
ground for mosquitoes. 

Much time and * labour have been spent by 
Government on investigating the question of obtain- 
ing that information without which no ’useful action 
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is possible. The conclusions to which the informa- 
tion in the hands of Government points, are these : — 
(i) No action unless it is. concerted and cotordi- 
nated can lead to any result worth having. This 
has been proved to their cost by local bodies 
notably in Paridpur. They have found that the 
money spent by them in the clearance of areas 
under their control has been thrown away, simply 
because the cleared area at once becomes reinfected 
from uncleared areas in the neighbourhood. 

(it) To obtain co-ordinated action you must have 
a single authority. You can, by legislation, impose 
any amount of obligations on bodies or individuals, 
but if you are to have those obligations carried out, 
and carried out at the right time and in the right 
way, you must have a supervising authority and 
invest it with adequate powers. 

(m) An organization such as this will require 
funds. Even if the obligation to clear certain areas 
is laid upon local bodies or individuals, there will 
always be numerous cases where clearance will have 
to be done at the public exi)ense. There are the 
great beels, which the owners will probably not be 
in a position to clear at their own expense. There 
will be cases of recalcitrance, where the State will 
have to step in and do the work. The cost might be 
recovered afterwards, but the State will have to pay 
for the labour in the first instance, and there will be 
the cost of the supervising staff. 

(iv) To set up the organization, which I have 
thus outlined, would require special legislation, It 
is encouraging to observe that a large number 
of District and Local Boards in the affected 
districts have passed resolutions in favour of special 
legislation and special taxation. 
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We have hjid some experience of an attempt 
made in Barma to deal ”mth this dHBcnlt^^ Th^ 
first oi^anized a campaign in the Irrawaddy Delta, 
but in spite of the fact that the Burma Village Act, 
1907, imposes g,n obligation on the residents of every 
village-tract to keep oijen communications with 
adjoining villages, this was a failure, for the results 
were only temporary and complete eradication was_ 
not effected. They then p<as8ed the Burma Water 
Hyacinth Act, 1917, which declareil water hyacinth 
to be a imblic nuisance. The intention was that 
.this -Act, used in conjunction with the Village Act 
to which I have referred and the Burma Town Act, 
1907, should impose on headmen in villages and 
towns an obligation to take such measures as might 
be prescribed for the prevention of the pest. The 
difficulties of enforcement were, however, on 
examination found to bo so great that the Act has 
never been operative, and Burma lias contented 
herself merely with keeping the main waterways 
open, and acquiesces in the presence of water 
hyacinth as a permanent ijest. I mention thig by 
way of illustration of the difficulties we have to face, 
but there seems no reason wliy Bengal should not 
succeed wliere Burma has failed. Not that, I think, 
any one believes that total erjulication impossible. 
The best we can hope to do is to reduce the thing to 
manageable proportions and keep it there. 

I must thank you all for giving th^ time to 
attend this Conference. 

I look forward with some hope that as a* result of. 
your deliberations ^ou may be able to frame some 
practical proposal for dealing with the difficulty, that 
will receive the support of all iiarties and all people. 
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m# Rmply io ihm A^dh^mmmm 

/urmmmmtBit mi Pmknm oif 4th August 1927m 

Gentlemen, 

1 have to thank the Manicipality, the District 
Board and the Anjuman for their addresses, and for 
the cordial welcome extended to us on the occasion 
of our first visit to Pabna. I also gratefully acknow- 
ledge your expression of loyalty to the Throne and 
Person of His Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor. 

I have been looking forward to my visit to this 
district, and to the opportunity of coming into 
personal touch with the people and some of the 
leaders of civic life and religious thought. 

Before I arrived in India to take up my duties 
as Governor of this Presidency, this district suffered 
from serious communal disturbances, from the 
results of which you have not yet, I regret, fully 
recovered. I am glad, however, to hear tliat feelings 
of bitterness and recrimination are gradually sub- 
siding and that there are hopeful signs that tolerance 
and good-will are reasserting themselves. My 
Government have been giving special attention to 
the matter, with an earnest desire to do what they 
can to restore good feeling and to help the two 
communities to forget their differences and to live 
in friendship and mutual good-will. I have spoken 
on communal difficulties at other places during my 
tour, but, perhaps, I may be allowed to .repeat here 
in Pabna ' that my Government sympathise with 
the claims of both communities to enjoy the due 
observance of their religious rites and ceremonies 
according to {^e-long custom, but they expect this 
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observance to be carried out with mutual regard for 
the feelings of others. 

The Commissioners of the Municipality in their 
address ask — 

(1) that they shall have power to co-opt non- 

official members, in place of Government 
nominations ; 

(2) that they shall be allowed financial inde- 

pendence and given a free hand in fram- 
ing their budget. 

As regards the former, Government have decided 
after careful consideration that it is not advisable 
to extend the system of co-opting, on the ground 
that it places undue power in the hands of a few 
individuals. 

As regards the latter, I am informed that this 
privilege was originally withheld from your 
Municipality owing to administrative inefficiency. 

I hope tills has clianged and I have asked the 
Hon’ble Minister to review the position in the light 
of iiresent conditions and to give a decision ais to 
whether your administration now warrants a change 
in the present arrangement. 

You refer to your water-supply, for ij^hich you 
rej[uest Government assistance. I understand that 
Government have promised a contribution of 
Es. 80,000 under certain conditions. They have 
already spent Rs. 10,000 in sinking a tube well. It 
appears, hctwever, that the conditions attached to 
the GovtJtnment offer have not been carried out and 
you now say in your address that ‘the conditions, 
which you originally accepted, are beyond the scope 
of fulfilment. I am afraid in the light of this 
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information, (Government cannot i;elax the condi- 
tions of their contribution but it may be necessary 
for them to reconsider the position. Government 
are prepared to carry out their undertaking in 
connection with the scheme, but you Ayill realize that 
it must be conditional on your making the necessary 
offer to qualify for the grant in the ordinary way. 
Government finding one-third of the cost, provided 
the Municipality can give satisfactory assurance 
that their share of two-thirds will be forthcoming. 

I have carefully noted your representation as 
regards education, both of girls and boys, and I am 
pleased to hear of its satisfactory progress. Govern- 
ment will watch sympathetically the progress of 
your institutions and increased public support 
will meet with increased liberality on the part of 
Government. 

You express a desire to keei) alive the old 
oriental culture which is now showing signs of 
failing and I personally have every sympathy with 
your desire. Genuine local enthusiasm for its 
revival will receive the sympathy of Government. 

In one of the addresses it is stated that 90 per 
cent, of the population of this district depend upon 
agriculture for a livelihood, and you complain of 
the assistance accorded by Government in this 
direction. Government fully appreciate the im- 
portance of agricultural prosijerity in Bengal and 
are giving urgent attention to the many problems 
in conneetion with it. ' , . , 

As you know, there is at Difcca the Government 
Agricultural Farm, which is one of the most efficient 
and progressive institutions in Bengal. I urge 



all zamii^daro aad cuUivators to t&ke adyaa^ 
tage of the infonnation, which can be obtained 
from this institution, J[or the improvement of the 
cultivation of the soiL The information is also 
passed on to your Government Farm at Pabna, As 
a result of research it is proved beyond question 
that the careful adoption of their recommendations 
and the utilization of their seed will increase the 
yield of the land in many instances between 25 and 
30 per cent. 

I believe the advantage of this district will be 
greatly served by the formation of Union Boards. 

believe that these Boards are the best means of 
securing satisfactory rural administration and the 
results of the work of Union Boards, which have 
been set up throughout the Presidency, prove beyond 
question the real benefit the districts receive in 
which they are oi>eratiug. The District Bofird 
should give every encouragement to the formation 
of Union Boards. 

You refer to the condition of the road between 
Pabna and Ishurdi and also the possibility of the 
‘construction of a railway line. The construction of 
this railway is now under the consideration of the 
Bailway Board. As regards the road, it is not 
possible for Government to agree to take over, 
responsibility for the upkeep of this kind of road. 
If one road was taken over, the demand throughout 
the Presidency would be so great that it would be 
impossible, for Government to meet, it. I realize. 
However, the great importance of this road as being 
the main outlet between Pabna and the west, and 
as soon as legislation for registration and taxing of 
motor cars is passed, and a road fund* is instituted. 
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substantial assistance towards the upkeep of such 
a road as this mentioned should be forthcoming. 
Legislation for this purpose will be introduced at 
an early date, but its introduction is conditional 
upon the Government of India’s depision in the 
matter of a tax on petrol. 

I much appreciate your reference to my personal 
association with and interest in sports and pastimes. 
You suggest that my enthusiasm for sports and 
games will help towards the provision of sportii 
and amusements. I firmly believe that the proper 
development and encouragement of such games as 
cricket, football and hockey lead to good fellow^ 
ship and mutual good-will and the development of 
those characteristics of discipline and self-control 
which should help towards understanding and 
mutual respect. If it rested with me, every town 
would have a recreation ground, but the calls upon 
Government for land and money for other purposes, 
considered more urgent, cannot now be fully met. 
You will, I know, realize that I personally have 
every sympathy with your desire for the provision 
of suitable opportunities of recreation and shall be‘ 
pleased to do anything I can to help you to attain it. 

I must thank you again for your addresses and 
welcome. I shall look forward to coming to 
Pabna again, when I hope I may be able to give, 
a more pleasing message than I can to-day and to 
congratulate you upon the attainment of some of the 
demands and qeeds you mention in your luMresses. 
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'Prmmmnimilom o/ Smmmd im ttmi SmtMt 
' Upon^fm La! Pmkrami mi Pmknm mm Sih 
Augumi 1027 m 

Rai Sahib Upenuba Lal Pakbasi, 

You have done excellent work as an Inspector of 
Co-operative Societies. Your services in inaugurat- 
ing and developing co-operative institutions, in 
helping to start new schools and dispensaries and 
in promoting generally public institutions, have 
been invaluable. You also exhibited great energy 
and devotion during the floods in Rajshahi in 1922, 
and have been of great help to the Subdi visional 
Officer, Sirajganj, in all public work. You have 
deservedly earned the title which has been conferred 
upon you. 
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Mte Exm^Btmy^a tm Rmt SmtM 

t C mm mhmhy m Kmmma Mukhmi^ wMia 
hmuMug io Mm tha Saaadf af hia UUa at 
Sardah, an 8th Auguat 192’7m 

Bai Sahib Eahakshya Kuhab Mukhabji, 

Yob entered the Police Department as a Sub- 
Inspector in 1896, and owe your present position as 
Chief Law Instructor in the Police Training College, 
to your consistently good work. You were very 
successful as a Court Prosecuting OfBcer, and 
as Law Instructor you have l)een of the greatest 
assistance not only in the supervising and training 
of young officers and ctidets, Imt also in main- 
taining the efficiency and discipline of the college. 
I congratulate you. 
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Him Exomlimuoy^m Rmply to ikm AtUrmmmmm 
prmmmmtmH mt RoJmhmM on 6tk Auguot 
1927 . 

Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful for the cordial welcome you * 
have so kindly extended to Lady Jackson and myself 
on the occasion of our first visit to Bajshahi, and 
for the addresses which the Municipality, the District 
Board and the Muhammailan Association have 
presented to me. I am very pleased to have this 
opportunity of visiting, what in your address you 
refer to as “aii out-of-the-way place,” but one which 
I regard as of considerable importance. Personal 
touch and ac|uaintance with the people of such 
a district is a very valuable experience for me. 

I acknowledge your expressions of loyalty and 
devotion to the Throne and Person of His Gracious 
Majesty the King-Emperor. 

In their address the Municipality refer to their 
waterworks project and the supply of pure drirfking 
’water. An efficient and good supply of water is a 
vital necessity to any locality. The Government are 
prepared to do all they can to assist ypu in this 
matter. I regret that the sinking of a tube well, on 
which Government expended Rs. 10,000, has not 
proved satisfactory. You now desire to resort to a 
larger scheme whereby the water from the river can 
be utilized. The Government will carefully consider 
this prciposal, which includes a free grant of land, 
upon which to erect the waterworks. It must be 
understood that, before they can come to a definite 
decision, it will be necessary for the Sjunicipality to 
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assure a suitable contribution towands the scheme. 
I4 ia^ 1 think, also necessary that you should be pm- 
jtared, with the provision of .the waterworks, to deal 
with the drainage of the town. This I realise will 
entail considerable expenditure, but q.s one scheme 
is complementary to the other, it must be faced. 

You appeal for assistance towards the improvement 
of your charitable dispensary. It is unsatisfactory 
to hear that you are obliged to leave vacant half 
the beds for want of funds, and this shows an un- 
fortunate lack of local recognition of responsibility. 
You ask that the Government should pay the salary 
of the Assistant Surgeon. Government caimoji 
undertake this responsibility. They are prepare<l 
to assist towards the reasonable equipment of the 
hospital, but they expect that the recurring expendi- 
ture necessary for the upkeep of the hospital will 
be found locally. It is very unfortunate that there 
is such a poor local response, as an efficient hospital 
in this district is of such great importance. The 
Government, however, can only help you to the 
extent that you prove willing and capable of helping 
yourselves. 

Under the Kural Health Organization Scheme 
a sum of^ rupees three lakhs is this, year granted 
for the establishment of rural health circles. This 
amount will be increased eventually up to rupees 
twelve lakhs and you should benefit under this 
decision by having ultimately, it is hoped, a Health 
Officer in every thana. 

I have* carefully noted your concern aS regards 
the upkeep of* your main roads owipg to the in* 
crease of motor traffic. The introduction of legisla* 
tioii for the taxation and registration of motor cars is 
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contemplated. .Under the scheme a Provincial Road 
Fund will be established, from which it is hoped 
to be able to* distribute substantial assistance to 
various localities for the purpose of the upkeep of 
the roads. 

The Muhammadan Association in their address 
very rightly refer to the question of education and 
they start by stating that at present only 6 per 
cent, of the population are literate. This is an 
appalling condition of affairs. It is the intention 
of Government to endeavour to bring educational 
facilities within the reach of all, and for this 
purpose a Bill will be introduced at an early date 
for the puriK)8e of establishing primary education 
in rural areas throughout the Presidency. Such 
a measure will necessarily involve some sacrifice on 
the part of the people in order to procure the 
necessary finance, but I am encouraged to believe 
that they will be prepared to do this. 

I note that you refer to the growing importance 
of Kajshahi as an educational centre. You have 
undoubtetlly made considerable progress in this 
district and the Government desire to give you 
every encouragement. I understand that plans and 
estimates for the construction of a new )iostel for 
Muhammadan school boys and the transfer of the 
present Fuller Boarding House to the college are 
now before Government, and I hope that the 
proposals will shortly receive Government approval. 

As regards the Teachers’ Training College at 
Rajsiiahi* I have every sympathy with your desire 
that such a college should be located in this 
district. I understand the choice of ^ the site lay 
between Chittagong and Kajshahi, but the verdict 
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aftear careful cousideration is, that in the bdst 
interest of the Province the college should go to 
Chittagong. You must not be discouraged, as I feel 
sure in view of your educational progress and your 
claims for a college at Rajshahi, it must eventually 
receive favourable consideration. 

I have carefully noted your objection to the 
proposed scheme for the sanitation of the college. 
It is obvious that something as regards its drainage 
must be done at once, and as at present there is no 
ehance of the Rajshahi Drainage Scheme materia- 
lising^ the scheme objected to, namely, the provision 
of a septic ttuik, ma.st be proceeded with. I am 
having enquirie.s made into your objection and 
though as at present advised, it would appear that 
the objections to this scheme are not as serious as 
you state, I will see that alternative schemes are 
considered. • . ' 

I am glad to note that the' acquisition of land for 
the construction of a railway line between Amnura 
via Rajshahi to AlKlulpur has been commenced. 
I hope that this scheme for railwiiy Communication 
in this district will soon be in operation. 

I hope to come to Rajshahi again -when I trust 
I shall be able to congratulate you upon ' the 
realization of some of your needs and desires .as 
expressed in your addresses. 
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Mte £xo»Ummoy's Ad£rmmm to Khmm SoAUt 
MmuM Tmri/t Mukmmmm£ whilo hmotUmtf 
to Mm thy SoooM of Mo titio ot RoJokoM, 
on 6th Auguot 1927m 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Tarip Muhammad, 

You have rendered valuable services in various 
honorary cai)acities. You have been connected for 
many years with the District Board and a very 
successful Chairman of the Local Board, llaogaon. 
Your loyalty and the influence you exercise with 
tte Muhammadan public of the subdivision are 
well known and the prominent part you took 
in the founding of the Ganja Cultivators’ Co- 
operative Society was commendable. I offer you my 
congratulations on a well deserved honour. 
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Him SmmmHmmmy^m Spmmph mi ikm Hmmmomm* 
Hmm mi H»m Emmimmm Brnmyrni Smrmmwmt 
Smammi mm iOth Jkm ym mi iB27f, 

Learned Pandits op the Sabaswat Samaj, 

I am very grateful for your address and for the 
generous and cordial welcome you have extended 
to me. 

It has been the custom for some years past for 
the Governor of Bengal to attend your Convocation 
at Dacca, and I am very pleased to be able to con- 
tinue this custom to-day. For many years I have felt 
an interest in Sanskrit learning and teaching, and 
when I was at school in England, a special prize was 
given for efficiency in this subject. I regret that 
personally I did not enter for the prize, but I believe 
my friend and school-fellow, Sir Harcourt Butler, 
won it. For years I wondered what Sanskrit was ! 
Now after many years I find myself in the presence 
of some of the most learned exponents of Sanskritic 
lore in the world and I much appreciate this ver3' 
interesting experience. 

The value of your successful efforts to keep the 
ancient culture alive in India by systematic teach- 
ing in tols, and then by examinations to con^r 
diplomas, is unquestioned. Students of Sanskrit, 
who have eventually become great and learned 
Pandits, are everywhere held in high esteem. Your 
method or teacher and student living together, both 
intent on the pursuit of learning, appeals to those 
who wish to aspire to an exceptional knowledge of 
your Hindu religion and philosophy. By your 



system of living and your learning you have 
aeqnired the confidence of the public, which gives 
authority, and this yon cun be depended upon to 
use wisely, by guiding the people along the paths of 
simplicity, truth and loyalty. Your creed asenjoined 
by the holy Shastras, which lays down loyalty to 
the Throne and respect for law and order, has never 
been forgotten, and Government feel'that they can 
depend u^Kin the Pandits to assist them with their 
iiifiuence, whenever the law of the land is broken or 
peace is threatened. 

With unselfish devotion you si>end your lives in 
acquiring knowledge, which you hand on to others. 
You meet annually at this Convocation, when you 
exchange views, to work out the best means for 
assuring the advancement of Sanskritrc learning in 
its varied aspects. You are content to depend upon 
your proved usefulness to assure support. You 
gain this from private admirers and 1 am glad tha^ 
Government, recognizing your infiuence for good 
throughout Hindu Society, has felt justified in 
giving you some assistance. 

I note . with pleasure the handsome gift of 
Rs. 40,000 which you received from the generous 
and philanthropic lady of Bhowal and otljer dona- 
tions from the Tripura State, the heirs of the late 
Rani Dinamoni Chaudhui-ani of Santosh, from the 
Zamindars of Amharia, Mymensingh, and from the 
Bhagyakul family of this district. 

T4ie standard required to pass your examinations 
is high rfnd it is interesting to note that you have 
had a considerable increase in the number of appli- 
cants for examinations, which shows that your good 
wox’k is appreciated. 
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You will forgive me if I venture to express 
regret that there is at present no common path of 
study for the western and eastern systems of 
Sanskrit learning. Just as I feel that a student of 
the Ayurveda would be a better ' Kaviraj from 
a study of the Western Phannacopia, and the 
student of western medicine has a great deal to 
admire in an ancient medical system, similarly the 
learned Pandit should gain from the study of the 
great achievements of the comparative philology of 
the west, and the scholar of the west no less from 
the vast erudition of the traditional Sanskritic 
commentaries. Perhaps in some few minds , a 
rapprochement may be possible, without sacrifice of 
the great ideals of scholarship and philosophy, to 
which you of the Saraswat Samaj so devotedly cling. 

I have nothing but admiration for your 
endeavours to maintain the tradition of Sanskritic 
culture, which means simplicity of living and 
serious thinking and that essential element for 
successful teaching — the personal contact between 
pupil and Guru. 

I much appreciate the compliment you have paid 
me in asking me to preside over the Convocation 
to-day and I wish your Samaj continued success and 
usefulness. 
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Him Exmmiimmmy^m Rmpiy im ihm AHHrmmmmm 
yrmmmmimH mi OMiimgamy mu i3ik Augumi 
19A7, 

Gentlemen, 

I must thank you for the exceptional compli- 
ment which you have paid me, by presenting 
addresses from no fewer than eight important 
bodies, and at the same time express my sincere 
appreciation of the cordial welcome you have 
extended to Lady Jackson and myself on this our 
first visit to Chittagong. It is obviously impossible 
for me in a combined reply to deal with all the 
subjects referre<l to in the addresses, so I have 
attempted to select those which appear to be of 
particular interest to all and on which you might 
desire a reply from me to-day. You will understand, 
however, that all the other subjects mentioned in 
the addresses have been referred to the departments 
of Government concerned for their careful attention. 

I acknowledge the expression of your loyalty and 
attachment to the Throne and Person of His 
Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor. 

, You naturally refer to the status of the Port of 
Chittagong. There has been a very satisfactory 
increase in the trade of the Port for several years, 
the average volume for the last three years being 
nearly 10 million pounds sterling.' 1 am glad to be 
able to announce that the Government of !fndia have 
decided td declare (ihittagong a major port. This 
will require legislation to amend the Chittagong 
Port Act, so as to transfer the statutory authority 
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from the Local Government to -the Governor- 
General in Council. I am afraid Government 
cannot, at this moment, give a definite date when 
legislation will be introduced, but there seems no 
reason why it should be long delayeti. When the 
Port becomes by statutory enactment a major port, 
it will presumably be administered by a Port Trust 
with a full time Chairman and the Chittagong 
Chamber of Commerce and the Indian Merchants’ 
Association should receive their due share of 
representation. 

The development of the Port is of extreme 
importance. The chief outlet of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway is through the Port and the development 
of the railway and that of the Port should be care- 
fully considered together, as tlje prosperity of both 
are so closely intertwined. The railway is extend- 
ing as rapidly as funds permit. Detailed survey for . 
a metre guage railway from Chittagong to Nazirhat 
has been sanctioned by the Railway Boaixl. The 
Chittagong-Akyab Railway project does not, I fear, 
appear to be likely to materialize in the near future. 
The delay in taking up this project is due to the 
necessity of the construction of a very expensive 
bridge over the Karnafuli river. 

The revisional settlement, which is now takipg 
place, is, I know, a matter of exceptional local 
interest. The points raised by the Chittagong 
Association in respect to the settlement operations 
were all of them brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment in memorials as far back as the settlement of 
the nineties. They have been carefully considered 
and decided by Government before this survey 
began, and again before the revisional settlement 
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operations now. in progress. Both in Allen’s sefttle^ 
inent of 1888-98 and in the present settlement, the 
utmost endeavour was jnade to prepare an accurate 
record of the lands of Chittagong, both as regards 
possession an4 title. The Mughi survey of 1837, so 
much treasuretl by the people of Chittagong, differetfl 
from the later surveys, in that its findings were not 
recorded and made permanently identifiable by 
means of map.s. 

The nawabad taluks, as decided in 1885, are not 
estates but tenures, and the broad princiijles on 
which the re-assessment is to be made at the present 
settlement were laid down by Sir John Kerr in 
192G. Government, no less than the people of 
Chittagong, visli to avoid, after the close of this 
revisional settlement, litigation of the type and 
volume which followed the last settlement. The 
Settlement Officer has, therefore, been permitted to 
give a generous interpretation to the meaning of 
possession. All Government are asking is that 
claimants should Ulentify the lands elaimetl. Use- 
less and expensive litigation wdll be caused if people 
’persist in the short-sighted iwlicy of fighting suits 
regarding lands wrongly ideiitified or unidentifi- 
able, basing their claims on a Chita inpipable of 
accurate rela3’. Used so, the Mughi Chita, instead 
of being a charter of rights, will continue to cause 
all the evil that an inaccurate and obsolete record 
can cause through infructuous litigation. As to 
pr*>)fit8, the nawabad talukdars can rest assured that 
the’Settlemeiit Officer has been given discretion to 
increase the ordinfiry percentage of profits in all 
erases, where there are special reasons for doing so, 
and proper consideration will be given to the claims 
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of those tenure- holders who have .spent capital on 
embanking and settling lands. 

In most of the addresses a considerable number 
of requests for assistance from Government have 
been preferred. There appears to be some mis- 
understanding as to the objects for which Govern- 
ment are justified in granting assistance out of the 
general tax-payer’s money. The general policy of 
Government, in respect to grants-in-aid to local 
authorities, is that they are prepaiHid to contribute 
a fair share, usually one-third, to the cost of such 
public health projects as water-8Uj»ply or sewerage 
schemes. A fire engine or town lighting, howev€>r, 
cannot, I think, be considered matters for Govern- 
ment responsibility, though I do consider they are a 
primary responsibility of the locality. 

When Government grant a loan to a local body 
for some public utility work, they naturally expect 
that, every effort will be made to repay it in due 
course. A loan of li lakhs was given to finance the 
water-supply scheme of the Municipality in 1914-15. 
Of this Rs. 68,000 has been repaid and Rs. 82,000 still 
remains outstanding. I am informed that the 
waterworks have been earning profits wliich have 
been transferred for utilization for the general 
purposes of the Municipality. This is contrary to 
the express provisions of section 307 of the Bengal 
Municipal Act. You will appreciate that Govern-* 
ment are not prepared to view with favour proposals 
for further loans under such conditions. 

Turning to rural water-supijly, I am very glad to 
find that the Government scheme has been appre- 
ciated in this district and that you have distributed 
the grant from Government, on condition that at least 
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mie-tiiiird p{ th« total expenditure should be provided 
from local sources. The District Board, have, 1 am 
informed, provided Rs. ^,000, in the current year for 
water-supply in rural areas. In 1926-27 the Board 
were unable to spend Rs.^ 14,500 provided by Govern- 
ment for anti-malarial work through lack of 
a scheme, and they have not j'et formulated their 
l)lan for rural health centres. . I venture to suggest 
that you formulate your schemes so as to take full 
advantage of the Government subventions. The 
assistance of Government has been requested by 
your Board towards the repair of the primary 
^shools damaged by the cyclone. I am pleased to 
state that the Government have decided to contri- 
bute Rs. 3,400 towards the repairs of these primary 
schools, as they realize this expenditure would make 
a serious drain upon the Board’s funds. 

There is one subject upon which I congratnJate 
the Commissioners of the Chittagong Municipality, 
namely, their enthusiasm for tJie extension of 
primary education. There are alrcmly 23 primary 
schools, for which Government and the Com\nis- 
sioners each supply lialf of the capital and recurring 
costs. You proimse to start nine more schools which 
will be suflicient, you hope, to provide ac.^ommoda- 
tion for the rest of the boys between six and ten 
years old. This propt)8iil amounts to providing free 
primary education throughout the Municipality and 
making it compulsory. When Government is satis- 
fied that the accommodation proposed will really be 
sufficient for the number of boys concerned, tlie 
necessary notiflcatioii will be issuetl.* 

The Municipality have also suggest^ the exten- 
sion of the scheme to girls schools. This is a more 
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difficult problem and the Municipality has been for 
the present advised to submit a scheme for the 
consideration of the Inspectress of Schools on 
a grant-in-aid basis. If Chittagong has free com- 
pulsory primary education for boys and inaugurates 
a large scheme of free primary education for girls, 
it will, from an educational point of view, be the 
most advanced Municipality in Bengal. Primary 
education in rural areas depends uxx)n the sui)port 
accorded to the Primary Education Bill shortly to 
be introduced in Council. I trust that all the 
Associations here will give the Bill resolute support. 

I am a strong believer in technical education'. 
Although Chittagong is more a trading rather 
than an industrial centre, I think advantage can be 
gained and nothing is ever lost by technical educa- 
tion. At present correspondence is going on 
between the Municipality, the District Board and 
the Department of Industries with a view to start- 
ing a junior technical school at Chittagong, and the 
Department has offered to pay a capital grant of 
Rs. 10,000 and an annual recurring grant of Rs. 4,500. 
The estimated total caxiital expenditure on the 
school is Rs. 27,000 and the recurring expenditure 
Rs. 9,000. . 

It is a pleasure to me to know that I am to 1^ 
the foundation-stone of a new Medical School which 
you so earnestly desire. There are certain condi- 
tions which have not yet been quite fulfilled, but 
Government have decided that the question of the 
repairs to the hospital, which appears to be‘ a local 
charge, and which is not as yet settled, should not 
stand in the w,ay of the inauguration of the scheme 
daring my visit. I. feel sure that the general public 
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of Chittagong nnd all the Associations and local 
bodies will give every support to the scheme which 
should prove of permanent beneiit to the people of 
this district. 

All commdnities in this town and district are of 
course interested in the development of the Chitta- 
gong College, and I note your requests for the 
constitution of certain additional faculties and also 
for the extension of accommodation for Hindu 
students. I realize the future possibilities of the 
college and assure you that Government will 
consider sympathetically your aspirations for its 
development. 

The Buddhist community of the district natu- 
rally wish that theii*. interests should not be over- 
looked in educational advancement. I understand 
that there is a scheme for hostel accommodation 
for Buddhist students in connection with the 
Monastery. The' Buddhist community may rest 
assured that Government is always solicitous for the 
interest of minorities. 

If I have not been able to do justice to all the 
matters brought to my notice in so many addresses, 
I know you will put it down to lack of time and not 
to lack of will. I am very grateful to you* for your 
cdxlial welcome, and the thorough way in which 
your public bodies have presented to me the needs 
of the district and their ideas as to i>rogress. 
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Him Exo0M0noy*m Sp000h mi ik0 imyimg 
0t ih0 F0uuilmil0n-0t0H0 o/ th0 HErndhtmi 
S 0 b 00 lp Ohtiimg0ng, oif iSih Augumi 
9927 . 

Gentlemen, 

I much appreciate the honour you havp done 
me in asking iiie to lay the foundation-stone of your 
Medical School. There is no class of institution, 
which can render more useful and beneficial work 
than a Medical School well founded and efliciently 
conducted. This school is the first of several, th« 
building of which Government have decided to 
encourage throughout the Presidency, in order to 
provide medical service at present so woefully 
insufScient. 

As mentioned by Dr. Beni Mohan Das, at present 
in the Chittagong district, which has a population 
of 16 lakhs, there are only 19 qualified practitioners. 
The difference it must make to a district to know 
thaff it is amply servetl by fully qualified doctors 
must be enormous and at the same time it must 
inevitably result, if the doctors do their duty, in the 
general improvement of the health of the people 
throughout the district. A doctor in my judgmept 
should consider it part of his duty not only to tend 
to the sick, but also ceaselessly to teach the value of 
hygiene and sanitation. Government have agreed 
to provide sufficient funds to secure the building of 
this school, calling upon you to assist to th& extent 
of Rs. 1,03,000. • Your responsib'ilities, however, do 
not end there. Government consider, and I think, 

t 

rightly, that it is incumbent upon the district to 
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provide for the additional recurring costs of the 
upkeep of the hospital. This I understand will 
involve an annual expenditure of anything between 
Rs. 18,000 and Rs. 20,000. 

The obvious necessity of sucli a school and the 
benefit it should assure, ought to be enough incen- 
tive to make secure the requisite money necessary 
to meet the recurring expenses of upkeep. You 
have made a genuine effort to meet the requirements 
of Government and I feel certain your endeavours 
will be crowned witli success. 

I congratulate the District Boards of the division 
and all the public institutions and private gentle- 
men who have contributed so generously to secure 
the realization of this project for the benefit of the 
people of this division, amongst whom I ma}’ 
mention Dr. Beni Mohan Das. 

Under these circumstances, I am very i)leased to 
be able to take part in this function to-day. and 
wishing the school every success, I have pleasure in 
declaring the stone well and truly laid. 
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Urn exomUmmoy’m mi ihm Umimm 

Bomrdi Oonformnom, OkMmgomgp mm 17Bt 
Amgumi 1B27m 

Gentlemen, 

It has been a particular pleasure to me to have 
had the opportunity of meeting gatherings of 
Presidents of Union Boards in several districts. 
I feel that upon the establishment and efficient 
'working of these bodies of local administration 
depends the sure and -satisfactory improvement of 
the conditions of the people. 

There are now 1.58 Union Boards actually work- 
ing in Chittagong, and I am glad to see that the 
Boards are realizing that the betterment of their 
communications, sanitation, water-supply and the 
provisions of the amenities of organized village life 
rest with them. The District Board has shown its 
readiness to assist the Union Boards, and has 
given additional grants to those Boards who have 
shown a capacity to help themselves under the 
provision of clause 37 (B) of the Village Self- 
Government Act. This is sound policy, but the 
District Boards and Local Boards can well ^o 
farther ; they should not stand in the way of the 
development of the smaller bodies — the Union 
Boards — by withholding the transfer of their func- 
tions in connection witli the management of pounds 
and ferries. Even more important than the giving 
of subventions is the transferring to the younger 
bodies of spheres of administration and sources of 
income, enabling the Union Board authorities to 
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gain experience and acquire a capacity for managing 
and spending an income of their own, instead of 
having to look to the parent bodies for grants-in-aid. 

I am glad to see that the Union Boards were 
able to spend from their own income a sum equal to 
half the Government contribution for the improve- 
ment of water-supply in rural areas. I advise the 
District Board, in making grants for rural improve- 
ment, to help those Boards who show real enthusiasm 
for work of public utility, and to make use of the 
Union Boards for supervision of such work as the 
sinking of wells and the repair .of minor roads in 
their areas. 

I observe that your Boards have begun to 
exercise Bench powers and that 26 Benches have 
alreatly been established. Government expect that 
tlie Bonclies and Courts will deal with the disputes 
brought before them with speed, judicial sense and 
impartiality. Government also hope that the Presi- 
dents will realize the importance of the prompt 
serving of processes through the daflFadars and 
chunk idars. At present you are dealing ■^ith 
revenue processes only, but it is hoped that the 
Union Boards will ultimately become the medium 
of service of criminal processes and even, j)erhaps, as 
tiqie goes on, of civil processes. 

Government pay the chaukidars and daffadars. 
for the service of processes. I note in your con- 
ference of last year that you passed a resolution, in 

cQmmon with many other Union Board conferences, 
* • * 
in the Province, that Government should contribute 

to the cost of daflfadars and chaukidars on account 

of the amount of work they do in respect to watch 

and ward and helping the Pplicc. It is true that the 
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Manicipftlities have a» advantage, as compared with 
the rural areas, by being policed at the cost of 
provincial revenues. It cannot be said, however, 
that “ the watch and ward ” of the chaukidars in 
rural areas constitute work for the Grovcrnment only. 
The protection of life and property and the investi- 
gation of crime are primary needs of the villagers. 
Government pay for the Thana Police who retain 
the functions of supervision and control of the 
detection and prevention of crimes against life and 
property, but it is quite right that the villagers 
should pay for the watch and ward which supple* 
ment the protection given by the Government. 
Daffadars and chaukidars are the servants of the 
Union Boaids. They are placed partially under the 
orders of the Thana oflBcers and under the control 
of the District Magistrate, merely to ensure that 
the village Unions get efficient service and the help 
of expert officers to control the watch on crime. 
Crime is not a localized phenomenon ; criminals 
move from Union to Union and could not be checked 
without a central organization suiiervising preven- 
tion and detection. 

There appears to be an inclination on the part of 
your Unions to increase the salaries of chaukidars, 
in most cases by reducing their numbers. I agoee 
that we should aim at obtaining in the chaukidar, 
as far as possible, a whole-time servant of the public 
by paying him a suitable wage. The number of 
chaukidars, however, cannot be reduced to an extent 
affecting the Police control of crime, and it 'is desir- 
able that their pay should be uniform throughout 
the district and not varying in accordance with the 
ideas of different Boards. 
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I cannot too much emphasise the importance 
I attach to the development of rural self*goverhmeni 
through the Union Boards. It is on this foundation 
that the whole fabric of self-government in Bengal 
must rest, anil if you, gentlemen, members of the 
Union Boards, provide a foundation well and truly 
laid, the structure built thereon will be stable and 
lasting. I understand from your deliberations of 
last year how earnest you are in your resolve to 
forward village self-government and to correlate 
your ideas as to the betterment of village • life. 

I congratulate you all, gentlemen, on the progress 
you have made in this district. Boards like the 
Sitakund, who have established a lighting and 
conservancy system, Dantmara, who have founded 
a charitable dispensary and the Boards of Thana 
Satkania, who have contributed to quarters for a 
Veterinary Assistant, have shown the way in work 
of public utility. I wish you one and alJ success in 
your labours and trust that your deliberations 
to-day will result in a real contribution to the 
betterment of village life in the district. 



Hkt Spmmpk om ihB otfomm/op 

#f imvmptimp Kl« HIphnmmm ihm HUmkmrmfm 
of rHfpar# wUk mUop poworm on 19th 
Anpnot 1997m 

YouB Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am present here to-day, on behalf of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, formally to transfer to 
Your Highness’s personal rule the State of Tripura, 
which during your minority has been under the 
control of a Council of Administration. The rela- 
tions of the British Government with the State of 
Tripura have continued for more than a century 
and-a-half, and in the time of your grandfather, 
His Highness Raja Radha Kishore Manikya, His 
Excellency Lord Ampthill granted the Sanad which 
continues to Your Highness and Your Highness’s 
male heir the succession of the Ruling House 
of Tripura, subject to the recognition of the 
Government of India. 

Your Highness has now reached the age of 19 
years and you have completed your .studies and 
training in administration. The Government of 
India now consider that you should take up the 
responsibilities of your position as Ruler of the 
State. The Council of Administration will to-dt^y 
hand over their trust which tliey received after the 
death of your late lamented father, His Highness 
Maharaja Manikya Birendro Kishore Deb Barman 
Bahadur, in 1923 and which they have, faithfully 
discharged. 

A young Ruler in your position has great oppor- 
tunities and ^also equally great re8])onsibilities. 
You have had the itdvantage of an exceptionally 
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good education,* You have also had the opportunity 
of studyihg the forms and ideals of modern progres- 
sive administration. Ftom experience, during my 
present tours in Eastern Bengal, 1 have found that 
the greatest nfieds of the people are education, good 
communications and a pure water-supply and these 
are all continuously asked for. I mention these 
requirements as being the first an enlightened Ruler 
would wish to assure. 

I am personally happy do know that Your 
Highness has acquired an affection for manly sports, 
in which you take much interest. I hope Your 
Highness will encourage your people to develop 
a liking for atliletics and games. 1 am satisfied that 
much benefit can be derived physically and morally 
from sober indulgence in sports and piistimes 
in India. 

As indicated in the Kharita, His Excellency the 
Viceroy is much interested in your welfare, I wish 
to associate myself with his congratulations and 
good wishes and at the same time to assure you of 
my friendship and that my Government will always 
be pleased to assist you with any problems with 
which you may be confronted and upon which you 
may desire their advice. 

* I commend to your hands this State and I con- 
fidently look to Your Highness, in accordance with 
the traditions of your ancient famih% to strive to 
promote the prosperity and contentment of its 
pebple wjio’ to-day are plaeetl under your dU*ect care. 

I earnestly hope* that Your Higliness may enjoy 
good health and happiness and that you may have 
a long and successful rule in Tripura. ’ 
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lf/« ExoaUemoy's SpMoh mi ih9 StmtB 
Banquet at Tripura oa IBth August IB 27m 

Youb Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am most grateful to Your Highness for the 
very generous terms in which you have proposed 
the health of my wife and myself. I am parti- 
cularly grateful for your kind references to my wife’s 
birthday. She is greatly pleased that her birth- 
day coincides with this auspicious day in your life. 
I can assure Your Highness that tlianks to your 
most generous attention and hospitality, the fatigue 
of the journey was soon entirely forgotten. 

The hospitality of the Princes of your race is 
proverbial. I have experienced it many times, 
though in different surroundings, but one always 
feels that, however lavish and generous the 
hospitality is, it is always proferred with genuine 
pleasure and sincerity. 

c 

Your Highness has been good enough to pay me 
the compliment of referring to me as a sportsman. 
I appreciate the compliment, coming as it does from 
one who "equally deserves the name. When I was 
appointed to my present position, a certain news- 
paper in England in criticising the appointment 
remarked “ you may be a great sportsman, but that 
will not help you to govern Bengal” — or words to 
this effect. I cannot imagine a more fullaqious 
statement. On the contrary I. liave already seen 
here in India on many occasions evidence of the 
feeling of coanradeship and fellowship which one 
finds amongst sportsmen at home and which creates 
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confidence. The Indian has a natural love of sports 
and in that respect I feel there is sure to be a mutual 
bond between us. 

I meet Your Highness for the first time under 
exceptional circumstances. This day must be a 
great and memorable one in your life, as to me it 
will be unforgettable. I trust that an acquaintance 
begun under such conditions may grow and ripen 
into mutual friendship. Anyhow’ I hope that you 
will look upon the Governor of Bengal as your 
friend and will not hesitate to come to me, if you 
think I personally or my Government can render 
you advice or assistance. 

As to your future as a Ruler of this State, you 
possess all those qualities which, duly exercised, 
should lassure not only your own personal success 
and happines-s, but also the prosperity and content- 
ment of your peoiile. You will be called upon to 
take your place amongst your brother Rulers of 
States in the Councils of India. I hope you will 
take up this duty w’ith a due sense of the respon- 
sibility attaching to it. You wrill be taking up j’our 
tluties at a time wliich may w'ell prove momentous 
in the political history of India. 

The loyalty of your State to the British Throne 
hu« ever been unquestioned and this tnulition, I feel 
confident, you will always jealously maintain. 

Once more allow me to offer Your Highness our 
sincere tluinks for the kind way in w’hich you have 
proposed^ our health and for your most, generous 
hospitality. I now, offer to Your Highness our 
sincere wishes for your health, long life, hapiiiness 
and prosperity. 
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His ExoeUsnoy^s Spsssh si ihs opsnimg 
of tho Motor Vohlolos Dopsrtmont, on 
22nil August 1927m 

Gentlemen, 

It is a great pleasure to come liere to open these 
offices and quarters 1 his morning, which have been 
erected to meet the growing requirements in connec- 
tion with the control of vehicles in Calcutta and 
the registration of motor vehicles throughout the 
Presidency. It appears to be a very fine buildin^g 
and a credit to the designers and builders, and I 
have no doubt on inspection will prove constructed 
in every way to meet requirements. The work 
in connection with the Department, for which these 
buildings are erected, is increasing very rapidly in 
volume and importance. I note that the receipts 
from the registration of motor vehicles and the 
licensing of drivers in 1904 were !Rs. 3,000 and the 
staff consisted of an Assistant Commissioner of 
Police and three part-time clerks. To-day it needs 
a Deputy Commissioner, an Assistant Commissioner, 
five Inspectors, 54 other ranks and 27 clerks to deal 
with the Vork, which in 1926 produced a revenue of 
Rs. 2,64,706, and there is every reason to expect tlikt 
the revenue from this source will greatly increase. 

I think Government have been wise to erect such 
offices and thereby be prei)ared to meet the growing 
needs of the Department. 

I have great pleasure in declaring the building 
open. 
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Ms ExoeHBuoy's spoooh at the opaning of 
tho Bonga! LogMatIva OounoN am 23rd 
August 1927m 

Me. President and Gentlemen, 

I welcome this opportunity of meeting the 
Council in session for the first time since I took up 
my office in Bengal. You meet somewhat later than 
usual, but I was advised that, in view of the small 
amount of business the Government had to put 
before you, a slight postponement would not be 
likely to prove seriously inconvenient. 

I am personally grateful for the delay, as it has 
enabled me to complete my tour in Eastern Bengal 
and thereby gain an experience, which I feel is of 
great value to me ; and the possession of some first- 
hand knowledge of the conditions prevailing in that 
portion of the Presidency makes it easier for me to 
address you with confidence. 

I have had the opportunity of visiting some 
important districts where I have had the good 
fortune to meet personally a considerable number 
of prominent people of all classes and coiAmunities 
in* various localities, who readily and generously 
discussed with me many questions of local and 
general interest. It was a particular pleasure to 
meet several members of this Council in their 
individual Constituencies. Everywhere I met with 
a welcome which I^always believed I might expect 
from a naturally kind-hearted people, but which 
actually far exceeded my expectations. 1 feel that 
knowle^e gained by seeing with my own eyes and 
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hearing with my own ears is of greater value than 
any I could have acquired from other sources at my 
disposal. 

Gentlemen, you will be asked to deal with a 
number of important Bills in the near future, some 
of which I may now outline. The Bengal Borstal 
Schools Bill deals with what appears to be an 
urgent requirement in this Presidency. It provides 
for youthful offenders against the law being placed 
in special institutions, where freed from contact 
with habitual criminals they may be given a chance, 
from example and training in useful occupations, to 
fit themselves to lead the lives of respectable 
citizens. Three other Bills will be presented, 
namely — 

(1) The Calcutta Vehicles Bill ; 

(2) The Bengal Land Development Bill ; and 

(3) The Bengal Mining Settlements Bill. 

A Bill of exceptional importance which the 
Government hoped to introduce this session, but 
which unfortunately has not yet been returned by 
the Government of India, is the Eural Primary 
Education Bill. The urgent and crying need for 
a Bill dealing with popular education in rural areas 
is too obvious to require much comment from pie 
to-day. 

During the five months I have been in India, 
I have endeavoured to make myself acquainted with 
the educational systems and requiremehts in this 
Presidency. What has impressed me most forcibly 
is the great difference in the annual expenditure 
upon University education and that upon primary 
education. Between 1920-21 and 1925-26, the 
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Government contribution for University es^penr 
ditiire has increased by over 13 lakhs to a total of 37 
lakhs, whilst contributions towards primary educa- 
tion have remained stationary at 25 lakhs. I am 
not suggesting that too much has been spent on 
University education, but I think it is a matter for 
serious consideration whether enough is spent on • 
primary education. 

I have also been struck during my tour by the 
number of Municipalities, District Boards and 
individuals who have earnestly advocated the need 
for imfnediate action in connection with thoi 
yxtroduction of free primary education in rural! 
areas. The opinion was generally expressed that ■ 
the people would be prepared to make the necessary 
sacrifice to attain it. Free primary education for 
this Presidency is a large and serious proposition, 
but it is one which I believe must be boldly faced in 
the near future. 

The next subject upon which I should like to say 
a few words is one which I have reason to know is 
the cause of much anxiety and concern to alU In 
March last year, speaking in the Legislative 
Assembly, with reference to persons detained under 
Begulation III, and the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, Sir Alexander Muddiman made 
a statement which represented the views of this 
Government and which were approved by the 
Government of India. He said : — 

“ The policy of Government regarding those 
vehd ha^e been detained under Regulation HI and 
the Bengal Crimiftal Law Amendment Act, in 
connection with the Bengal revolutionary con- 
spiracy, has been and still is, that tile detention of 
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no man should last longer than is essential in the 
intetests of public safety, and we are anxious to 
pursue, as quickly as possible, the gradual release of 
individuals, whose conduct gives reason for hoping 
that they will not abuse their liberty.” 

That was a definite statement of policy pro- 
nounced upon this vexed question just before I took 
up my ofiB.ce in Bengal. There has been no change 
in this policy upon which I have considered it my 
duty to proceed. Since that statement was made 
and after most careful consideration of the whole 
situation in all its aspects, and after consultation 
with my Government, I considered that the condi- 
tions prevailing in Bengal justified an acceleration 
of the rate of release and action was taken 
accordingly. 

I find that at the end of March this year, there 
were : — 

In Jail ... 54 under the Bengal Criminal 

Law Amendment Act, and 
16 under Regulation III. 

To-day there are — 32 under the Bengal Criminal^ 

Law Amendment Act, and 
8 under Regulation III. 

At the end of March this year 26 had been 
released from restraint. To-day the number stands 
at 60. 

Provided no untoward event occurs, and the 

conditions at present prevailing in Bengal continue 

and the conduct of those released justifies tte action 

« 

taken in their cases, I hope that a large number of 
those now detained will liave been transferred or 
released before the end of the year. 
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I shall continue to give my personal attention to 
each individual case. 

I feel that I have aurived in India at a moment 
of exceptional interest. In the ordinary course of 
events the Statutory Commission, as laid down 
under the Act of 1919, will start its investigations 
within the next two years. Their primary duty 
will appear to be, after investigation, to report updn 
the results of the working of the Act of 1919 
throughout India and upon this report will hang 
decisions of momentous importance to the future 
Government of India. I am hopeful that during the 
period left before the Commission starts its work, we, 
in Bengal, may be able to produce wise and states- 
man-like legislation to prove ourselves worthy of 
the confidence of the British Parliament in our 
ability to manage our own affairs. There is un- 
questionable opportunity for the provision of 
legislation, urgently needed and equally urgently 
demanded, the obvious benefits of which should not 
be withheld from the people. 

I note on the paper a motion exijressing “no 
confidence” in the Ministers. This is a serious 
resolution and one which, I am sure, has not been 
put down without due consideration of the possible 
consequences. All Hon’ble Members will appreciate 
their personal responsibility on a vote of this kind. 
My duty is quite clear. In case of an adverse vote 
I shall accept the decision of the Council and it will 
not be possible for the Ministers to retain their 
offices. It might be necessary to prorogue the 
House in order to enable me to fill, their places. 

My first meeting with this Council, with which 
in the ordinary course of events I must be brought 
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iiito' cld&e cdtitadt during tlie' nejct iew ydirs, irffor 
me an occurrence of exceptional interest. When 
I see these crowded benches, it gives me cause for 
hopefulness. My sole aim is to do my duty fairly 
and justly towards Bengal and its people, and with 
such a desire I know all of you are equally animated, 
though our endeavours to attain our aim may be by 
Varying methods. If this aim be our guiding 
principle, I shall not be without hope of fruitful 
results. 

1 pray that your deliberations may receive the 
blessings and the guidance of Providence. 
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Ms Exoe/lsnoy^s Spoeoh si ihs unvsMng 
of Lord Lyiion^s Portrsli In Oounoll 
Ohamtor on 23rd August 1027m 

Me. President and Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful for the opportunity of 
participating in this function to-day. Though my 
acquaintance with the subject of the picture is not 
of long standing, I know Lord Lytton well enough 
to make it a particular pleasure to assist on any 
occasion which aims at perpetuating his memory in 
♦India. 

Lord Lytton undoubtedly came out to Bengal in 
1922 with high hopes. He had every reason for 
doing so. He bore an illustrious name closely 
identified with India. He was born in India in the 
shadow of Government and he married a lady who 
also had close ties with India. As Under Secretary 
of State for India in the Coalition Government, he 
played an active and important part in framing the 
Act, which he most sincerely believed would prove 
of inestimable value to India and which he thought 
would be welcomed by India as such. If he was 
disa^jpointed and his high hopes somewhat shaken 
during his tenure of office in Bengal, it was I think 
because he was a victim of political circumstances 
which often suddenly arise and cannot be foreseen. 

I doubt if any Governor ever took office at a 
more difficult moment. The experiment of the 
reforms had just b^gun. It was during the eailiest 
stages of the probationary period, ’from which we 
are now emerging. In any country where far- 
reaching proposals transforming the system of 
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(Government are introduced, a storm of criticism is 
bound to be let loose, which must naturally circle 
round the (Government, of which the head is sure to 
prove the greatest attraction. 

But I will not dwell longer on the political side 
of Lord Lytton’s life in Bengal. You will all 
without exception remember him as a high 
principled, sympathetic, kindly and extremely 
earnest man, who thought ill of no man, whose 
ideals were built upon a desire to give his best in 
the interests of his fellow creatures. I can well 
believe that there were times, when he was forced 
through political emergency to approve of action 
which caused one of his generous and sensitive 
disposition to flinch, but which his natural courage 
never for one moment allowed him to avoid, when 
satisfled that the interests of the State demanded it. 
His interest in all philanthropic and social work 
shows a record of which he may justly be proud and 
the beneflts of which will always be remembered 
with gratitude in Bengal. 

I trust that this picture will always find 9. 
prominent place upon the walls of Bengal’s Council 
Chamber, portraying, as it does, one whose noble 
character and honourable endeavours in the interest 
of this Presidency are worthy of this honour. 
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Hia ExoaUenoy^a Spaaoh at tha tnaugura^ 
tiaa af tha Oalautta Statlaa af tha tndiaii 
Braaiiaahttag Oampany an 26th Auguat 
1927m 

Mr. Sultan Chinoy, 

Before I left England, I heard of the probable 
construction of this station in Calcutta. I am very 
glad the project has developed so soon. 

It is only natural that the development of wire- 
less broadcasting, which many look upon as the 
greatest scientific discovery of the age, should find 
its way to India and demand admittance. It is 
somewhat surprising to me tliat it has not been 
installed before now, but perhaps India may benefit 
by the delay as, during the last few years, the strides 
broadcasting has made in efficiency and reliability 
have been most remarkable. 

As you said. Sir, I have had opportunity, of 
experiencing the position and the power broad- 
casting holds in England. 

There it has become such a common adjunct to 
ev^ry establishment that it scarcely strikes one as 
anything out of the ordinary. Its power has been 
demonstrated in England on more than one occasion 
in a striking degree during national emergency. 

J am proud to have the opportunity of taking 
part in tlie inauguration of this station in ‘Calcutta, 
which following Bombay, is the second in the chain 
of stations with which it is intended ^eventually to 
cover India. I admire your enterprise. There are 
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great difficulties to be faced, some of which you are 
already aware of, and prepared for, but Indian 
conditions and atmospherics are, I believe, still 
unfathomed and you are sure to find some new ones 
to overcome. 

Though a private commercial concern, your work 
will be conducted in the closest co-operation with 
Government. As the Viceroy said in Bombay, there 
is nothing incompatible in making a profit, whilst 
rendering public service. It appears to me that 
your success will depend to a large degree upon the 
public service you are able to render. 

I have no doubt of the benefits to be derived In 
India from a good broadcasting service bused upon 
material of a suitable character for Indians. 

A broadcasting programme at its best is not only 
entertaining, but at the same time educational. 
There are so many people in Bengal who have little 
chance of ever leaving the immediate surroundings 
of their own villages. It is almost impossible to 
imagine the amg.zement and w’onder of these people 
if when assembled under a village tree, they coultl 
listen to music and song and lectures of which they 
had dreamt, but never actually heard. 

I understand I am speaking to many listeners 
and I feel sure they will agree with me in welccfto- 
ing the advent of a broadcasting system in Calcutta 
and in wishing the Indian Broadcasting Company 
every success towards which I feel sure the Govern- 
ment wil| lend their ready assistance. 

I now hav.e much pleasure in declaring the 
station open. 
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Hla ExoBtiBHoy'a HBply tB thB AMi*BBm 
prBBBHiBd by thB KauBhrmpara MunM-’ 
paUty Bn ‘3 tat Auguat 1027 m 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you sincerely for your most cordial 
welcome. I have listened to your address with 
much interest and I note that since 1917 you have 
been a Municipality managing your own affairs and 
I am pleased to hear of your satisfactory progress. 

" You are fortunate in having in your midst 
a large railway centre and I am glad to hear that 
the Municipality and the Station Committee of the 
Railway are working in such close co-operation of 
one another, I should like to see similar harmony 
in other directions in Bengal. The Railway 
Company have set a high standard of progressive 
administration and efficiency wliich you rightly 
desire to live up to — a worthy aspiration on which 
you are to be congratulated. You are, of course, 
responsible for the areas of your Municipality 
which are outside the milway jiroiierty. 

You refer particularly to your wateb-supplj\ 
I Understand that a scheme was prepared by you 
and sent up to the Public Health Department for 
approval at the end of 192.5. Early next year the 
Department after consultation with the Commis- 
sidn^r suggested certain modifications and the 
scheme was returned, in April last year for recasting 
in accordance with the conclusions arrived at. 
Since .then the Department has had no further com- 
munication fmm you. I advise you to send in your 
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scheme, revised in accordance with the advice of 
the Department, and Government will examine it 
and consider the question 'of a grant or a loan or 
both to help the OommissLoners to carry out the 
project. ' 

It is satisfactory to know that you are giving 
special attention to your drainage and sanitation 
and also that you are doing your best to encourage 
education. 

I congratulate you upon your enthusiasm and 
public spirit which should assure the prosperity of 
your small but important community. 
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Him £xo0tlonoy^a Speooh mt tho opButug of 
tho HOW Toohnlool Sohooi oi Konohrm^ 
poro on Slot August 1927m 

Gentlemen, “ 

I much appreciate your invitation to visit 
Kanchrapara and to take part in the opening of the 
new Technical School. I liave listened with inter- 
est to your address which show-s the value of the 
co-operation whicli exists between the Railway 
Company and the Government, so that by mutual 
agreement we have been enabled to provide the 
sohool and offer facilities for a first class technical 
education to a number of boys. I have heard fi’om 
Sir R. N. Mookerjee, whom I met this morning, the 
struggle he had to face to put this scheme into 
operation. 

It is a particular pleasure for me to see this 
school. I am greatly interested in technical educa- 
tion, as I believe it is in that direction that the 
youths of India need to be encouraged to turn their 
attention, with a view not only to helping them- 
selves to a suitable career, but also to be able to 
render valuable pul)lic services. A good practical 
education and training in Engineering shcyild prove 
adyantageous to any boy — though no doubt some 
are naturally suited for the work of an Engineer, 
whilst others are not. Therefore, it is most neces- 
sary that careful selection should be made. Boys 
who come, to the school should have a definite 
ambition®to succeed in this line of business and it 
should be appreciate’d that it is no good expecting 
to be kept on unless proper enthusiasm and capacity 
are shown. 
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Tbe Government have readily ta^en advantage of 
the co-operation of the railway company in creating 
and running these schools. ^The Government supply 
funds and buildings and the railway company 
supply the land and the after-scl^ool workshop 
training. The object is to turn out engineers who 
are badly needed throughout India on the railways 
or elsewhere. Everyone should benetit from this 
arrangement. The Railway Company will be pro- 
vided with well trained Engineers — the student 
having an opportunity of gaining a satisfactory 
career, and the Government feel that they are 
assisting to ijroduce skilled men who may prove of 
value to the public and in the public service. 

I have always been particularly interested in 
railway engineering. For 12 years I was a Director 
of one of tlie largest English Railway Companies 
and also of the Company which manufacture the 
finest locomotives. You, boys, are getting an educa- 
tion and being paid for it, while at home boys in 
a similar position will have to find quite a large 
premium for the privilege. Therefore I wish you to 
make the most of this exceptional opportunity. 

It is with great pleasure that I declare the 
building open. 
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Hla ExooUanoy’a Sfieaoh at the Armlatloa 
Day Dinner on 11th Movamher 1927m 

Gentlemen, 

It is now my privilege to propose for your 
acceptance the toast of His Majesty’s Forces. 

We, in India, in common with all other parts of 
the Empire, have to-day been commemorating, with 
due solemnity and reverence, the Armistice declared 
on November the 11th, 1918, which heralded the 
ehd of the greatest and most devastating war in 
history. 

Our feelings on such an occasion must be mainly 
of thankfulness — not only that we emerged 
victorious — but also for that noble example of 
sacrifice which was made by so many gallant sons 
of the British Emijire through their devotion to 
duty at tlieir country’s call. 

That great conflict is too recent to allow, its 
memories to be so soon forgotten, and there can 
be none, who went through it, who view with 
anything but dismay and horror a repetition of 
such a woz-ldwide catastrophe. 

I think there is no question that the minds of 
men of most nations, or at any rate those who 
claim to be within the pale of civilization, are 
in revolt against war as a consequence of their 
experientse of what war means, and there is an 
honest determination amongst the great nations of 
the world to work for peace established on a perma- 
nent and solid foundation ; but it appearsithat we 
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have still a long way to go before we could feel 
justified in discarding the common and prudent 
view that — “ To be prepared for emergency is the 
surest security of peace.” 

There is no country in the world to which peace 
is of more vital necessity than the British Empire. 
The development, progress and happiness of its 
people depend upon the peace of the world when 
communications with one portion or another are 
open and all the seas are free to her trade. 

His Majesty’s Forces, the Navies, Armies and 
Air Forces, throughout the various parts of the 
Empire, exist for the legitimate protection of 
our interests and their main function is tbe main- 
tenance of peace and respect for law and order. 
His Majesty’s Forces are, firstly, for defence and, 
secondly, for offence when forced by events so to 
operate. 

It is witli complete confidence we all have in 
tlieir ability equally to carry out either of these 
duties at any time that I propose this toast with 
a sincerity equal to that with which I feel sure you 
will accept it. 

We must all have noticed that great efforts are 
being made by various statesmen to bring abqut 
disarmament. One eminent British Statesman has 
recently declared that unless arbitration disarmament 
is effected, war, within a short time, is inevitable. 
The British Empire have shown their, hondfides 
in their belief in the reduction of the bhrdeii of 
armaments, and this has beeii demonstrated by 
action, drastic and ruthless, until it is generally 
felt that we have now reached the margin of 
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minimam security consistent with the obligations 
and responsibilities that we have to carry. 

As one surveys the wbrld to-day, I cannot person- 
ally see that evidence of complete international 
harmony and* good-will, which might rule out all 
possible chance of disagreement or conflict in the 
future. 

The toast which I have the honour to propose is 
a comprehensive one — embracing as it does all the 
Forces — Land, Sea or Air, Regular and Auxiliary, 
throughout the Empire. They must all be equally 
included in the toast. This impressive gathering 
is composed of old comrades who gave their 
services to the Empire and who are justly proud to 
have had tlieir chance of doing so. There are here 
to-niglit representatives of every branch of the 
services — Sailors— including our wonderful Mercan- 
tile Marine, Soldiers and Air men. The occasion is 
one when rank and distinction vanish and we can 
all meet on that equality which tiue comradeship 
inspires and coini^els. Together with countless 
pumbers from every corner of the Empire tliey 
answered the call in defence of what they believed 
to he justice and right, and of their Empire’s 
honour. 

*The call which was made in 1914 produced 
a wonderful and significant example of unity and 
comradeshi]), where every portion of this vast 
Empire, without exception, worked together 
ihspiredjby common hoiies and common ideals. 

This expression *of strength threugh unity and 
loyalty, which I believe exists to-day, enables the 
British Empire to stand out prominently as the 
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greatest factor for the maintenance of the peace of 
the world. In this connection we cannot be 
unmindful of the part play.ed by our comrades of 
this great Indian Empire. A few weeks ago 
a beautiful and appropriate monument was erected 
and unveiled at Neuve Chapelle in France which 
stands as a lasting and honourable memorial to 
those gallant men of the Indian Army who gave 
their lives in the service of the King-Emperor. 

It is a particular pleasure to couple with this 
toast the name of one distinguished General Sir 
George Barrow. It would be difficult to find 
one more justly fitted to respond for such a toast as 
this. His record of 43 years service is one of which 
he can indeed be proud and for which his country 
has every reason to be grateful. One of the most 
successful Generals in the War, he combined with 
his skill as a Commander of Trooi)s a sympathetic 
care and consideration for his men, which assured 
him of their confidence and affection. 

He is a fine example of the men who compose 
Hi» Majesty’s Forces the toast of whose health and 
glory I now ask you to rise and honour. 
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iUa ExoBUenoy’^m SpeBoh at tha Soottlah 

Ohurohea OoHaga on 18th Movomhan 
1027 . 

Dr. Watt, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My wife aud I greatly appreciate this opportunity 
of visiting for the first time the Scottish Churches 
College. I have read the history of this College and 
made myself acquainted with its progress from its 
foundation nearly a century ago up to the present 
day. 

There is no question that your progress has been 
remarkable, and from a very humble start you now 
occupy a position unsurpassed by any Missionary 
college in Bengal or even in India. To have been 
able to attain to such a position is mainly due, 
I think, to the great example of the founder. 
Dr. Duff, which inspired i)er8i8tent and determined 
effort on the part of his supporters and successors. 
He and they worked for a result, which they have 
so far obtained, and which should be a satisfactory 
reward for their uuselflsh devotion, and an encourage- 
ment to continue their good and beneficial work. 

Many of those, to whose devoted efforts this 
College owes its satisfactory position to-^lay, have 
parsed away, but they cannot be forgotten. Their 
main object in life and their earnest hope was that 
their work sljould prove of such a character as to 
assure its being carried on by others, inspired by 
tl\eir good* example. This is being most worthily 
donfe to-day. I am glad to know that new .men keep 
continuously coming out from Home and you are, 
I believe, supported by more British assistants than 
any other college in Bengal. 
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It was not until I came to India 'in my present 
position that I had the slightest idea of the great 
educational work the missionaries from various 
parts of the world are doing out here. I have now 
seen enough to appreciate the value to -India of their 
unselfish efforts, and I have no hesitation in assert- 
‘ ing that they deserve every possible encouragement. 

I have listened with great interest to the report 
which Dr. Watt has just read. I may refer to one 
or two points which particularly struck me. I note 
that it is your practice to advise young men as to 
their proceeding beyond the Intermediate course 
towards a University degree, and in my judgmen-t 
this is very wi.se and practical advice. It is a very 
laudable ambition to attempt to take a degi’ee at the 
University and great credit is due to any man who 
succeeds in taking one, but in Bengal there appears 
to be a general idea that the taking up of a Univer- 
sity degree, or even an attempt to take one, puts 
one on the certain road towards a successful career. 
I fear it is often looked upon as an end in itself 
rather than as a means to an end. 

As far as I can see — and this is a matter which 
gives me a great deal of anxious thouglit — the field of 
employment in India at present for men who have 
devoted much time and patience to gain ordinary 
success in some University examination is very 
limited. It appears to me that there must be many 
boys who would be well advised to concentrate upon 
a really sound Intermediate education with a view to 
apprenticeship rather than upon University success. 
To realize this would be beneficial to their pros- 
pects in life. _ It is only fair and right that the 
limitation of opportunity, which offers as a result of 
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University success, should be pointed out, and, if it 
is properly appreciated, it would save a great deal of 
disappointment. 

Another matter I should like to refer to — Physical 
Culture and Playing Fields, Here I should like to 
express my great appreciation of the generous gift of 
two prizes by Mr. Mehta, connected with my visit 
here to-day — one to a senior student and another to 
a junior for scholarship and sportmanship. 

I am afraid my own personal example as a student 
is not worth coinmemoi*ating, though I ari proud 
I took my degree. Perhaps I was more fortunate in 
the field of sport. If any one had wished to pay me 
a compliment, he could not have selected a way 
more sincerely appreciated by me. 

. I am sorry you have to report that oj^portunities 
for games and manly exercises are not more appre- 
ciated l)y the students. I think this is a great 
mistake. The advantages to be gained from games, 
well organized, in school and University life have 
proved to be equally valuable with those gained 
fl’oin work. Reasonable indulgence in physical 
recreation in youth is a natural requisite to the 
assurance of a healtli^^ body and mind, facilities 
for^ exercise and ^recreation have been provided as 
a result of special efforts on the part of the Principal 
and the staff, and I recommend you to back them up 
and to take full advantage of the opportunities 
offei’ed you, 

I heard with mixed feelings that J^ou pay 
Government Rs. 2,000 as rent for your ground and my 
feelings were more mixed than ever wjien Dr. Watt 
proposed that Government should pay you Rs. 2,000 
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rfttl^er than yon pay 6overnnien<<. This means 
a gnbacription by Government of Rs. 4,000. Whilst 
expressing no opinion upon this definite matter, 
I would say that you conduct here admirably and 
successfully an important educational establishment ; 
you have spent a lot of money in providing a play- 
ing field which is a necessary attribute of a success- 
ful college. You deserve every encouragement in 
your work and I hope Government may not fail to 
realize this. 

You say Government are smiling upon some 
request you have made. I hope the smile may not 
disappear from their face until they can transfer it 
to yours. 

I wish your College continued success and pros- 
perity. I cannot imagine any field for missionary 
work which offers greater opportunities for real* 
service to humanity than that of education in India. 
The possible results obtainable from the benefits 
bestowed should prove a suitable reward for any 
sacrifice. 

\ fervently pray that the blessings of Almighty 
God may rest upon your labours. 
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§Um ExoBlionoy's Address is Rmi Jmsn 
Ohssdrs Ohosh Bfthsdur when present^ 
Ing Mm with Ms Sanad on I9ih Novsm^ 
her 1927,. 

Kai Jnan Chandra Ghosh Bahadur, 

You have a unique record of unflinching devotion 
to the cause of education. You were a distinguished 
and highly appreciated Professor of the Scottish 
Mission College for a long period of 25 years and 
for the last ten years you have been associated with 
the University, first as an Inspector of Colleges and 
tllen as the Registrar. In the latter capacity your 
services have been marked by personal integrity of 
the highest order and you have always given 
generous and loyal support to the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University. It gives me great pleasure to 
hand you the sanad of the title which you have so 
deservedly won. I congratulate you. 
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Him. Exomllmnoy'm Rmply to ihm Addrmmmmm 

prmmmnimd mi MMnmporm on 22ud 

Hovmmbmr 1027m 

Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful to the Commissioners of the 
Midnapore Municipality and to the members of the 
District Moslem Association for their addresses and 
for the extremely kind and cordial welcome, which 
they have extended to Lady Jackson and myself on 
our first visit to this ancient and historic town. 

I acknowledge your sentiments of loyalty and 
attachment to the throne and person of His 
Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor as expressed iu 
both the addresses. 

During the rains I had the pleasure of milking 
an extensive tour in the eastern districts of the 
Presidency and was then able to studj’' at close 
quarters the problems witli wliich tliose districts 
were faced. Your problems in Midusipore are of 
a somewhat similar character. One which iit the 
moment appears to be causing you anxiety through- 
out the district is the uncertain and unstable 
character of the rivers. In the dry months your 
rivers fade away to merely small streams, whilst 
in the rains those which drain the de-afforested 
tracts of your western uplands break all bounds 
and fiood the low-lying regions of the district. 
I have recently been studying the report of the 
efforts now being undertaken, as a result of 
experience of the last flood.s, to meet possible 
recurrence, and I am satisfied that every department 
of my Government concerned are doing their 
utmost to cope with this baffling problem of the 
control of the rivers. 
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COMmS^ONEES OF THE MUNICIPALITY, 

I note that you are making strenuous endeavours 
to complete your scheme of water-supply. You 
make a request in your address for a further grant 
from Government to assist you in doing this. On 
studying the financial position both as regards the 
rates and the initial and rectirring costs of your 
water-supiply scheme, you would appear to have 
reason for hope that you should be able to meet 
your financial requirements. The revision of 
assessment to take effect as from the 1st of April 
next should produce a substantial increase in the 
municipal income. You have an annual surplus 
of Rs. 6,000 from your water-supply fund, and with 
this you should be able, if you think it so desirable, 
to finance a loan of Rs. 50,000 which, I understand, 
you require for the completion of the pipe lines 
and the improvement of the wells. I trust also that 
the District Board wdll be able to meet its under- 
taking to provide the sum of Rs. 50,000 towards 
which, at the moment, they have paid Rs. 6,000. 

• 

. The Government are most anxious that your 
scheme shouUl be completed as soon as possible, 
and, provided you do your utmost to help your- 
selves, I feel sure Government will be prepard to 
gi\^e you every assistance towards tliis end. 

It is suggested by experts that jmu would do 
well to see tliat house connections are properly 
matred, to assure against waste of w^ater in larger 
houses to*the detriment of the poorer people, who 
depend for their wa^er upon the street standposts. 
Your mains and machinery have a limited capacity 
of supply and cannot deliver- more water than they 
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are . desijfned to do. A good and adequate water- 
supply is of vital necessity in a town such as 
Midnapore. 

You refer to the need of a drainage scheme to be 
worked in connection with the water-supply. It 
appears that in 1915 a scheme of surface drainage for 
the town was prepared, but no action seems to have 
been taken. The scheme and estimate, which were 
drawn up at that time, must obviously be out of date 
and must now be revised. Until this is done, the 
question of how to raise the necessary finance 
cannot well be considered. I suggest that you 
should ask the Public Health Department to hejp 
you with your scheme and put it up for considera- 
tion us soon as possible. 

I am pleased to be able to announce that it has 
been decided that the net income from the Sadar 
Gh&t Ferry will in future go to the municipality. 
This should add lis. 2,400 annually to your resources. 
The question as to whether the ferry should be 
managed by the Public Works Department or by 
the Municipal Commissioners is now being 
considered. 

I have listened with great care and interest to 
the address of the Moslem Association. I shall 
always regard it as my special duty to wafch 
carefully the claims and aspirations of minorities. 
It is the policy of Government that these claims and 
aspirations shall receive justice and that a fair 
opportunity for education and admission rinto public 
service are provided. 

I note with great pleasure that in Midnapore 
there has been no serious communal disturbance, 
and the Mussulmans have been able to live in peace 
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and amity wUU their Hindu neighbours. I trust 
this satisfactory state of affairs will continue. 

You point out to m« in your address your lack 
of representation upon the District Board. The 
choice of members of committees of the District 
Board is for the Board itself to determine, but it 
must be to the general interest that minorities 
should be allotted a fair representation. The Educa- 
tion Department of Goveiaiment are fully alive to 
the special needs of your community as regards 
education, and you may rest assured that every 
possible assistance will be forthcoming to enable 
ypur community to make up the ground, which you 
appreciate you have lost in the ])ast through failure 
to take advantage of opportunities afforded. The 
extension of the building of the Madrassa, to which 
you refer, and for which Government contributed 
Es. 5,000 in 19iJ3, shall be carefully and sympatheti- 
cally considered. 

I much appreciate your kindly reference to my 
personal endeavours in the interests of this Presi- 
dency since I have been in India. I can only assure 
you that the object which will always be in front of 
me is to endeavour to carry out my duties without 
fear^or favour and to assure, as far as possible, that 
ev^n-handed justice is accorded to all people. 

I have been much struck during my tours by the 
.service which is so willingly given in the intere.sts 
of local affairs. You in Midnapore have shown 
ability to •manage the affairs of your town with 
success. *Your services are very much apfpreciated 
both by Government* and by your fellow-townsmen. 
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Him Exomilmuoy^a Addi»mmmmm to Titim^ 
hoMerm whom promonting thorn with 
thoir Sanads at Miduaporo on 22nd 
Hovombor 1927m 

Rai Bhupendba Nath Mukharji Bahadur, 

You were awarded the title of Rai Sahib as early 
as 1911, in recognition of your meritorious services 
as a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector. 
Since then you have served in various difficult 
capacities in which your great experience and sound 
judgment have been of value. Your record i.s one 
of which you may well be proud and the assistanfce 
you gave to Government during tlie communal dis- 
turbances in Howrah in 1926 is not forgotten. Your 
promotion to tlie higher title is well deserved. 

Rai Sahib Behari Lal Mukhar.ti, 

You have rendered valuable public services in 
the ca])acity of an Honorary Magistrate, a member 
of the Contai Local Board and a Commissioner and 
Vice-Chairman of the Tamluk Municipality. Your 
useful services and willingness to assist the officers 
of Government have earned for you the well-meidted 
title of Rai Sahib. 

Rai Sahib Rajendra Lal Acharji, 

You have been in the Bengal Junior Civil 
Service for more than 21 years and your work in 
various capacities has earned the general approba- 
tion of your superior officers. Your conlributions 
to Bengali literature are valuable and widely 
appreciated. I congratulate you on the title of Rai 
Sahib. 
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Rai Sahib Kshitish Chandba Dutt, 

Your valnable services in various honorary 
capacities as Commissioner and Vice-Chairman of 
the Midnapore Municipality, as Member of the 
Governing Body of the Midnapore College and of 
other local institutions have earned for you the title 
of Rai Sahib. 
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His Exosllsnoy^a Spssoh at tha opanlng 
of tha now oxtonalon to tha MMnaporo 
Oollogo Building on 23rd Movomhor 
1927. 

Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful for the kind welcome which 
you have extended to my wife and myself on the 
occasion of my first visit to the College. I thank 
you for your address, which I have listened to with 
care and interest. 

The College appears to have had a somewhat 
chequered career. It started as a private school and 
became a Government maintained school. Then it 
became a Government college. In 1887, it was, as 
we should say now, deprovincialized and transferred 
to the local municipality. In 1923, in view of the 
grant which it received from Government, the 
management of the College, with the consent of the 
municipal authorities, was placed under a governing 
body, with the District Magistrate as President. 

During the last five years there has been gradual 
and satisfactory progress, and you now express 
a. desire for further help from Government to assist 
in its development. Government are anxious to 
assist your development, but it must be realized that 
in order to obtain increased Government assistance, 
it will be necessary for you at least to maintain the 
number of students in the College. Tlie financial 
condition and the educational needs of the College 
must be reviewed before the next budget, and if the 
grant is proved to be justified, an increase will be 
allotted. 



The Education Department acknowledge their 
obligation to see that the College is carriecT on 
efficiently and that an adequate grant for ite needs 
is made. They accept financial responsibility for 
the College, but they must be the final arbiter as to 
what the needs of the College amount to, having 
regard to all circumstances and the claims of similar 
institutions throughout BengaL 

In your address you express a desire for an addi- 
tional building grant. In view of the progress 
made since 1923, 1 shall be glad to draw the Hon‘ble 
Minister’s attention to the efforts the College is 
.making to improve its position, and I hope that after 
he has examined your case, he may be ,able to meet 
your request for an additional grant for building 
purposes. 

The Government will continue to watch your 
efforts to conduct the College efficiently in the 
interests of the people of this district. At the same 
time I hope that the local interest and support you 
are receiving will l)e maintained and increased. If 
advantage is taken of the opportunities afforded, by 
this College, then Government will have reason to 
feel ju.stifled in extending their sympathy and 
support. ^ 

t Such a College as this should be of real benefit to 
this part of the Presidency. My hope is that it may 
become really efficient and worthy of the purpose 
for which it was designed. 

' It is norw my privilege to open the extension of 
the building and to express my best wishes for your 
prosperity. 
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Him CxoBllBnoy^B RBply tB thB AMrBBBBB 
prBSBntBd mt BumIwbu bb 25th NBVBm^ 
hBr 1927. 

Gentlemen, 

I must first of all thank the Commissioners of 
the Municipality, the Members of the District Board 
and the District Moslem Association for their 
addresses and for the cordial welcome, which they 
have extended to Lady Jackson and myself on our 
first visit to Burdwan. 

r 

You, gentlemen of the municipality, may be 
congratulated upon the satisfactory progress which 
has been made in the general improvement of your 
town, both as regards sanitation, water-supply, 
education, and in various other respects. I note 
that you have still some way to go before you can 
feel satisfied that you have a water supply adequate 
to the growing needs of the people. I understand 
that you will shortly be submitting proposals to 
Government in this connection, which, in view of 
the past administration of your local affairs, will be 

assured of sympathetic consideration. 

0 

I note that you desire to improve the high schQol 
and the primary schools in your town. It is of 
course essential that you should have school houses 
possessing adequate accommodation for all the 
classes. The Director of Public Instnuction is, 
I know, jaware of your position and is t*arefally 
considering your requirements. ' I understand that 
the Municipal School at present receives a main- 
tenance grant ‘from Government of Rs. ooO a ||tonth. 
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You will no doTjbt appreciate that it will be nece»- 
sary for the school authorities to assure a reasonable 
share of the cost of any new buildings, towards the 
erection of which Government are asked to contri- 
bute, the ordinary contribution of Government 
being one-third of the cost. 

As regards your primary schools, in which ' 
I note with much pleasure that poor students can 
obtain their education free, I suggest that your 
municipality should come forward with proposals 
for erecting the necessary buildings, and they might 
at the same time apply for two additional schools, 
•wjliich you appear to require. Government would, 

I think, be prepared to provide half the necessary 
finance. I am also pleased to note that you have 
a scheme in hand for the provision of a girls’ school. 
You ask that the school should be provincialized, 
but I doubt if this can at present be agreed to. If 
the municipality are prepared to find the site, as 
I understand from your address that they are, and 
to bear their usual share of the initial and recurring 
costs, I feel sure. Government will be prepareti to 
give your proposals encouragement. 

Gentlemen of the Disteict Boabd, 

am pleased to note the persistent efforts you 
are making to cope with the unhealthy conditions, 
which unfortunately prevail in this district. The 
work in connection with rural sanitation, including 
the provisipn of a pure water-supply and the sink- 
ing of a 4arge number of wells, must help towards 
remedying the evils of Kala-azar and Cholera and 
such like. I should mention that the Hon’ble 
Minis|^ in charge of Local Self-Government has 
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recently framed proposals to finapce schemes for 
rural water-supply on a loan basis. I am much 
interested in his proposals, which appear to me to 
be statesmanlike and practical. Before putting his 
proposals before the Council, he will in the near 
future summon a conference of representatives of 
District Boards throughout the Presidency. 

As regards your request that the health units in 
your district should be increased from 6 to 12, the 
difficulty is that at present the number of trained 
sanitary officers available is limited and they have 
to be allotted proportionately to each district. 
However, men are being trained, and when they 
are available, you should be able to expect additional 
health units in this district. 

You draw my attention to the trouble you are 
experiencing from water-hyacinth, and \^ou express 
a fear that with the extension of water courses 
through the construction of the Damodar Canal 
the infection ma 3 ’ spread. This subject of water- 
|iyacinth is continually engaging the anxious consi- 
deration of Government. During my tours in 
Eastern Bengal it appeared to me that very little 
effort had been or was being made bj'^ local author- 
ities or individuals or owners in the khals and water- 
channels to endeavour to keep the pest unjler 
control. I suggest that it is up to owners and 
occupiers of land and local authorities to do all they 
can to arrest the growth of the pest. In fact it is 
necessary to have a combined effort of Government, 
local autjiorities and owners and occupiers of land. 
(Jovernment nre seriously considering how best 
they can help towards mitigating the evil of this 
water-hyacinth. 
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1 note that ^ou have 385 miles of metalled roads 
in the district and I can understand your anxiety 
as regards their upkeep in view of the growth of 
motor traffic over them. The whole question of 
road development in India and its finance is at 
present being considered by an All-India Committee. 
As a result of their investigations it is hoped that 
legislation will be passed, when the provinces will 
have at their disposal a road fund, from which they 
can make grants towards the upkeep and con- 
struction of roads maintained by local authorities. 
I trust that the Government of India will regard 
this matter as of urgent and immediate public 
importance as all of us realize the necessity of early 
legislation. A cognate question is the control of 
motor traffic. Model bye-laws under the Local 
Self-Government Act have been drafted which 
should afford some protection to roads and bridges 
as regards motor traffic. These bye-laws will shortly 
be communicated to the District Boards, who will 
be advised to atlopt them. 

I note with great pleasure the attention ‘the 
District Board is giving to the improvement of the 
technical school. It is a great satisfaction to me to 
hear of the interest which the Maharaj ^umar ia 
taking in this matter. I fully appreciate your 
reference to the indebtedness of the people of this 
district to the House of Burdwan. The conspicuous 
services to Bengal and to India rendered by the 
MaharajadJiiraja are well known to me. His 
inflUen^# has always been thrown upon tlm side of 
sanity, justice, and Order and his wise guidance has 
undoubtedly helped towards the maintenance of 
satisfactory relations between the two communities 
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here. I shall personally be pleased when I see him 
again in Bengal, as I value his friendship and 
advice. 

I am informed that the Director of Industries is 
recommending that support be given to your 
technical school. This the Government is now 
conshlering. 

I should like to congratulate you in tliis district 
upon the policy you have followed in respect of 
the Union Boards, wliich were established in 1920. 
I understand that Union Boards have been satisfac- 
torily established throughout your district and that 
they receive every encouragement and support from 
the District Board. Experience has shown that the 
devolution of responsibility for local affairs to the 
Union Boards has made for economic and eflBcient 
rural administration. 

Gentlemen of the District Moslem Association, 

I was interested to hear that your Association was 
established 40 years ago and that its main object is 
the.creatlon and education of public opinion and 
promotion of concord and harmony between thC 
Mussalmans and other communities. Tiie relative 
freedom from communal troubles in this district, 
which have unfortunately been too frequent through- 
out the Presidency, bears testimony to the successful 
influence of your Association. 

You complain of your inadequate representation 
upon the local self-governing bodies. .From the 
figures at, my disposal, it would appear fhat your 
representation on local bodies thfoughout the district 
is not disproportionate to your numbers. I trust, 
however, that as a minority in this district, you will 
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always be assured fair and just representation on 
local bodies. You favour separate electorates based 
on communal represei^tation. You are right in 
believing that there is a considerable difference of 
opinion on this subject, and no doubt the question of 
fair representation of minorities will be a matter for 
special attention by the Statutory Commission. 

As far as nominations to local bodies are con- 
cerned, there are definite orders of Government on 
the subject which, I believe, are most carefully 
carried out by the District Magistrate. 

It is the same as regards employment in the 
public services, and to this question of representation 
of minorities I give my own personal and close 
attention. 

Gentlemen, I very much regret to hear of the 
distress which has been caused throughout a part of 
this district owing to the failure of early rains. The 
Governmeiit are aware of the situation and will grant 
relief where necessary. I trust that some of the 
distress may be relieved by the work on the 
Damodar Canal, and when that work is completed, 
I liope that its supply of water may prove to be 
some assurance against the shortage of rains, and 
the con.sequent distress from failure of crops. 

*I have been deeply touched by the cordial and 
impressive welcome accorded us by the inhabitants 
of Burdwan on our arrival here this morning. The 
remembrance of such a generous expression of good- 
will mu^t ever be for us a source of the greatest 
pleasure and satisf?iction. In return I ^Vish you 
prosperity and contentment. 
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tUm ExoBUenoy^m SpBBoh mt tha Butting Bf 

thB flmt BBd Bf thB,DmmBdBr Oanal an 

25th Mavantbar 1927m 

Gentlemen, 

It is a particular pleasure to me to be here to-day 
and to have the privilege of partaking in this 
ceremony, which, I hope, will become historic, of 
starting the work upon the Damodar Canal. 

We have just heard the interesting statement of 
the Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur, in which he reviewed 
the various proposals which had been made in tlje 
past in connection with the construction of this 
canal, and the efforts to convince the Government 
that a canal from the Damodar was a practical and 
worthy proposition. 

I believe it is just five years ago that my prede- 
cessor Lord Lytton, in reply to an address from the 
District Board of Burdwan, expressed his regret 
that he was not in a position to encourage much 
hope of the project, — which, as he said, had been 
before Government for 60 years, materialising in 
the immediate future. I am indeed glad that I find 
myself in..a more fortunate position, and that I am 
to have the honour of actually starting the WQrk 
to-day. 

We have reason to hope for good results by the 
construction of this canal, when the water is 
controlled. Water has a higher value in Western 
Bengal tl?.an in any other portion of the Pfesidehcy, 
owing to the formation of tHe land throughout 
the district being on a slope, where the water 
uncontrolled 'quickly runs away to waste. 
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Upon the results obtainable from this projedt 
undoubtedly much depends. The whole of Western 
Bengal has been exanjined and surveyed with a 
view to the construction of canals from the various 
streams which intersect the country. Eeliable data 
as regards the amount of water-supply have now 
been collected, and the experts believe that further' 
practical irrigation schemes can be put up which, 
if carried out, should prove of enormous benefit to 
this part of Bengal. 

For years past apparently the only irrigation 
which has been in use in Western Bengal has been 
from tanks. Most of these have been allowed to go 
into serious disrepair. Many of them have been 
renovated and where they have been operating the 
results from even such a primitive and limited 
supply are most apparent. This, I think, indicates 
the obvious desirability of pushing on with schemes 
of an up-to-date character, such as we are starting 
to-day. 

We are uudoui)tedly behind hand with irrigation 
works ill Bengal, and it is my earnest desire that 
progress should be made in this direction. 

We have in Mr. Addams-Williams an officer 
whose knowledge of our complex river sf'stem and 
tlm possibilities of their conservation, develop- 
ment and use is probably unequalled. His great 
experience and knowledge in this respect should 
be invaluable in dealing with the great and import- 
ant question of irrigation. I know that Mr. Addams- 
Witliam# is anxious, and has been for a longtime 
to-be able to show ‘the value of his convictions as 
regards the possibility of irrigation throughout 
Bengal and I should like to se^ him given the 



opportunity of doing so. His opinion is that with 
the ' opening of the Damodar Canal and by the 
extension of other projects, we should be able to 
quadruple the area irrigated by trovernment canals 
within the space of five years. 

In view of the possibilities of the development 
of irrigation throughout the Presidency, I have 
thought it advisable to secure the services of an 
officer who has had long experience of this branch 
of engineering in the Punjab. Mr. Curry will take 
over his duties in the near future. 

Over and above the material advantage to be 
obtained from such increase of irrigated land, we 
must not forget the almost certain improvement in 
health and sanitary conditions throughout the 
district, which should follow in the wake of an 
assured water-supply. 

In starting this work on its way, I shall watch 
its progress with deep interest. 

It would be unwise to build our hoj)e8 too high, 
but there are none here to-day who do not earnestly 
praiy that the results from this project may prove of 
real benefit to the thousands who dwell upon these 
lands. 



His ExosHsnoy^s Spssoh at ths Sim Andli*sw^r 
Day Dlnnar on 3bth Movambar 1927m 

Chairman and Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful for this opportunity which 
has been given to me of attending your renowned 
St. Andrew’s Day Dinner, and 1 thank you most 
sincerely for the cordial welcome you have extended 
to me. 

I must thank Colonel Arthur for the kind and 
felicitous terms in which he has proposed the toast 
of the guests, to which it is my privilege to reply. 

I must also thank him for the too generous way in 
which he has referred to me personally. I could 
wish for no better recommendation to such an 
assembly than to be referred to as a “sportsman” 
and I certainly like a game of golf. 

I especially appreciate his assurance of your 
sympathy with my difiBculties and of your support 
in my trials, which gives me much encouragement 
ih my not too easy task. 

In his remarks Colonel Arthun appears to think 
it would be interesting to know what the guests 
think of their hosts. At this moment and after the 
repast you have provided for them, I feel I am 
justified in assuring you that your guests think you 
are jolly good fellows and perfect, hosts, perfectly 
normal, and that you deserve most of the compli- 
ments wlfich were showered upoi» your .race, in 
years gone by, by Cblonel Arthur’s Indian journa- 
listic friend. To-morrow there may be some who 
ihink you overdo your hospitality, but “if some 
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povijer the giftee gie you ” to see yourselves as your 
guests see you, you ought to be satisfied. 

This is a very remarkable gathering. I see here 
to-night numbers of men who play a leading part in 
every sphere of commercial, social arid XK>litical life 
in Calcutta. They have spent the best part of their 
working lives in this city and are connected with 
and dominate the principal business interests in 
Calcutta. I am informed that one or two of them 
have done quite well out of their exertions. But 
I ippreciate that all that ia best in the social life of 
the city and in other parts of Bengal, whether it be 
Hospitals, Schools, Missions, Colleges and other 
charitable organisations, owes much to the support 
and interest of your community. 

I was asking how many Scotch there were in 
Calcutta and I was informed that they number about 
a thousand. This number rather surprises me, as 
I feel somehow that I have met more than that 
number myself. Anyhow, I can say with all 
sincerity that I have not met one Scotchman too 
many. 

We are all particularly glad to see Mr. Tassie 
with us ' to-night. I believe it was feared at one 
time that an unfortunate accident, which occurred 
whilst preparing himself for to-night’s festivities, 
was likely to deprive us of his presence. I am 
informed that whilst demonstrating the relative 
value of the Scotch reel and the latest modern 
terpsichorean effort, something gave way, ^but it was 
when the Pipes essayed to Syncopate “Tulloch- 
gorum ” that the crash came. However his presence 
here to-night demonstrates that indomitable pluck 
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eharaoteristic 'ofi his race and the strength of the 
Scottish spirit of determination, when something has 
got to be done. 

I greatly enjoyed his able and interesting speech, 
though there ’were one or two passages which 
caused me temporarily a blush of embarrassment. 
I was warned to expect one of those straightfor- 
ward and downright utterances characteristic of 
a man of his temperament, who held strong views, 
which he was not afraid to express. I have not 
been disappointed. In the earlier portion of his 
speech, he did not appear to be altogether plea^id 
with the way affairs had been handled as regards 
the administration of India — of late years. His 
admiration for politicians appears to be somewhat 
lukewarm, and he strongly resents a good business- 
man being turned into an indifferent politician 
when he gets nothing for his trouble. But in spite 
of his strong feelings that things were much better 
in the old days, I see in him the personification of 
progress, though I agree with him that we must 
progress upon sound and well-thought-out lin^s. 
But in tlicse days, if we are to do our best by India 
in Politics— as in evei-y other walk of life — progress 
is essential if you are to assure prosperity and 
coi^tentment. The latter portion of his speech, — 
evidently spoken from the heart, — was the utterance 
of a man whose long association with and observa- 
tion of India had created in him respect and 
affection fqr the land and its people and who most 
sincerely wished her well. 

Before coming hel‘e I have read the speeches of 
some of my predecessors at this dinner. They all 
appeared to approach their task w'ith some trepidation 
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ia ^spite oi mo8t of them, as mi|^t be expected, 
being Scotchmen. I fear I can only claim to be the 
next best thing — a Yorkshireman, and I must like 
them claim yonr indulgence. 

I have now been in Bengal eight months. I con- 
fess I came out with feelings of some anxiety as in 
no quarter did I receive much encouragement to 
expect that share of good-will which is so necessary, 
if one in my position can hope for moderate success. 

I must say that my experience during this limited 
period has not justified these forebodings. In the 
coarse of my public and private duties I have met 
with nothing but generous and respectful considera- 
tion, and the impression has forced itself upon me 
that the natural inclination of the people of Bengal 
is good-will towards the British. It is only where 
deliberate and calculated misrepresentation of 
British Administration and intentions have been 
sedulously instilled that one finds signs of suspicion 
and hostility. 

Amongst politicians of all shades and thought, 
with one rather unfortunate exception, I have met 
with that courtesy which one might reasonably - 
expect. 

The political record in Bengal since the introduc- 
tion of the Reforms has not been very satisfactory. 
Legislation urgently needed and earnestly demanded 
is absent from the Statute Book. There are two 
causes for this — firstly, the unsatisfactory financial 
position under the Meston Settlement, and secondly, 
deliberat/e and determined obstruction tb frustrate 
the functioning of Government. If the object of 
those upon whom the main responsibility for this 
latter must rest has been to frustrate progress and 
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thereby decliue to give any indication of a sense of 
responsibility or political wisdom, then perhaps, 
they have succeeded but the result must be not 
only to retard the attainment of their avowed objects, 
but at the sauie time to inflict undeserved hardshi|) 
upon the people of Bengal. I 

There are several matters of local interest t6 
which I should like to have referred, but at this 
moment the question which over-shadows all others 
is the appointment of the Statutory Commission and 
its visit to India in the near future, upon which 
I must say a few words. The reception given by 
.the more vocal section of certain political leaders 
and certain organs of the Press to the appointment 
of a Parliamentary Commission was not unexpected. 
There had been plenty of indications that the 
appointment of any Commission, possible within the 
I’equirements of the Act and consistent with the 
paramount responsibility of the British Parliament 
for India, would meet with a mixed reception. 

The non-inclusion of Indians on the Commission 
has been made the main cause for grievance, whilst 
the opportunities offered for Indian co-operation 
and collaboration, as explained in His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s statement and the Secretary of State’s 
speeches, — opportunities more generous and more 
complete than I believe could ever have been 
expected, are studiously ignored or misrepresented. 

' The debates in the Houses of Parliament and the 
unanintous approval accorded to the Government’s 
proposals in both blouses have cleared the situation. 
In those debates it was demonstrated, I think 
beyond doubt, that the inclusion of Indians would 
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,not help, but woeld aluMst «ertainiy have fore- 
doomed the Commission to failure. This non^ 
inclusion does not in any W{|,y suggest inferiority, 
and there is no justidcation for the accusation of 
insult or affront to India’s self-respect. The Govern- 
ment proposals unquestionably give an opiwrtunity 
to Indians of direct collaboration with the Imperial 
Parliament in shaping their country’s constitution, 
such as has never been offered in the history of any 
country in the world. 

The Commission is now appf)inted and approved 
by all parties in the Houses of Parliament and it 
will shortly commen ce its deliberations. I appeal - 
to Bengal to realise this accomplished fact, and, by 
making the most of the opportunities offered, to 
prove the possession of real ix>litical wisdom and 
sense of responsibility. 

I was in Parliament when the Keforms Act of 
1919 was passed. I know however unwelcome that 
Act may have been and however unsiatisfactory it 
may have proved in working, that Act was undoubt- 
edly an earnest expression of gocxi-will and 
a genuine offer of an opportunity, by the British 
people to India, to show her capacity for managing 
her own affairs, with a view to proceeding gradually 
towards attaining a position of a self-governing 
partner within the British Empire. 

In Bengal there has been a deliberate effort to 
prevent the fair trial of the Reforms Act of 1919. 
The Commission will enquire into the working ed; 
this Act, and one would liave thought that Bengal 
would have been anxious for an opportunity thereby 
offered to demonstrate wliere the Reforms are at fault 
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and to sagged remedies, but at the moment this 

seems to be the last thing it is intended to do. 

I cannot help thinking^that many of those who have 

taken a leading part in the opposition during these 

last eight years, must often ask themselves in the 

seclusion of their private life — what has been the 

result and what good has it done ? There can b^ 

but one answer. I would suggest that they now 

ask themselves, in the light of experience, a similar 

question as regards the action suggested to be taken 

with regard to the Commission, before deciding. 

to embark upon the futile, and what I believe is 

certain to prove disastrous, policy of boycott — 

• 

a method of action which can bring neither credit to 
themselves nor peace or happiness to those they 
profess to lead. I would ask them to discard any 
suspicions as to the good faith and intentions of the 
British Govei’ument towards India and to face the 
reality of tlie position. If they will do this, I am 
confident that they will be pursuing the only course 
which can help them on towards the attainment of 
their reasonable and attainable aspirations. 

I fear I have wandered from the Toast to which 
I am supposed to be responding, but I believe on 
this occasion you are in the habit of forgiving this 
k^nd of lapse on the part of the Governor. 

On behalf of your guests, I must once more thank 
you for your generous hospitality and wish you all 
success and prosperity. 



His ExosHsHoy's SpssQh at the opsnlng 
of the OonforeuoB of Ohsirmon of 
Distriot BoarHs hold in Govornmont 
House on 3rd Dooomhor 1927m 

Gentlemen, 

I am very pleased to have this opportunity of 
meeting the Chairmen of the District Boards. You 
have been called here to-day to consider a matter 
of very great importance to the life and interests 
of all the people in the rural areas of Bengal. 
During my visits to various districts in the Eastern 
and Western portions of tlie Presidencj% I have had 
the opportunity of discussing with many representa- 
tive public men in their own districts tl)e problems 
which most nearly concern the welfare of the 
people. Without exception I found that the sub- 
jects which proved to be their main concern were 
water-supply, and roads and their upkeep. Where 
Union Boards have been established, they have all 
attempted to do .something in the way of the 
provision of wells and roads. This is an indication 
of the importance they attach to these two questions 
as direct necessities of life. , 

My Hon’ble friend, Sir Provash Chandra Mitter, 
has been giving his attention to the problem of the 
supply of drinking water in rural areas and it is at 
his instance that this Conference has been called. 
Sir Provash has put forward proposals fo? a loan 
policy in connection with water-supply in the 
belief that by such a policy it will be possible to 
provide more expeditiously an increase in the 
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sources of supply, and at the same time provide the 
necessary funds for the upkeep of existing and 
future sources. 

You will this morning have to consider, in the 
light of your* experience of the needs of your own 
districts, both as regards finance and public health, 
two questions — firstly, whether the loan contracted 
should be for the whole Presidency or whether each 
district should raise a separate loan and, secondly, 
the machinery for giving effect to the loan policy. 

I do not wish to anticipate in any way the* 
trend of your deliberations. It is obvious that you 
will have to consider not merely what will be the 
relationship between the Provincial Government 
and the District Boards in respect to the loan or 
loans, but also the relationship between the District 
Boards and the Union Boards and Panchayats. As 
you are aware, at present the District Boards spend 
a proportion of their income from year to year on 
the provision of wells and tanks and Government 
have agreed to a grant of Rs. 2^ lakhs to be distri* 
buted through the Commissioners of Divisions to 
' assist local bodies. The practice has been for 
Collectors and Subdivisions! OflScers in the districts, 
in consultation with the District Boards and the 
Union Boards, to utilise the Government grant by 
giving contributions towards the sinking of wells 
to villages where the Union Boards or Panchayats 
have succeeded in raising suitable local contri- 
butions towards the initial cost. The adoption of 
a loan pfllicy whether on a Provincial or on a District 
Board basis needtf careful consideration, to decide 
how it can be worked so as not to interfere with the 
continuity in Government policy witli respect to its 
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own and the District Boards’ graijts-in-aid for 
water-Wpply. In a circular issued by the Local 
Self-Government Department on the 26th of March 
last, it was stated that the policy of both Govern- 
ment and the District Boards shopld be to 
endeavour to stimulate local effort, by making 
grants-in-aid in cases where Union Boards and 
village communities were prepared to provide 
pro-rata contributions. 

I invite you to consider carefully the lines upon 
which you think we can best proceed to assure 
local self-help on the part of Union Boards and 
village organisations, in connection with the 
adoption of a loan policy. 

I have every confidence that the result of your 
deliberations will enable you to advise the Hon’i)le 
Minister as to what you consider the best line of 
advance. I wish the Conference every success. 

I attach very great importance to the results, 
as there is probably no matter of more vital 
importance to Bengal than the provision of an 
adequate and pure water-supply. 
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His Exosllsnoy^s S/jesoh ml the opening of 
the Congress of the For Eastern Asso^ 
elation qf Troploal Motlloino on Bth 
Dooombor 1927m 

Gentlemen, 

I deem it a great privilege to have the honour of 
opening this Congress to-day. His Excellency the 
Viceroy has asked me to convey a message to you 
which I will now read — 

“ It is with great pleasure and with a keen sense of the 
importance of the occasion that I welcome your 
Association to-day. India early recognised the 
possibilities of the movement which started, 
I understand, by the enterprise of a small group of 
earnest workers in Manila in 1908, and has pro- 
gressed until now it embraces nearly all countries 
of the Far East, and is generally recognised as the 
most representative and authoritative organisation 
dealing with the public health and diseases of warm 
climates. We are, therefore, highly gratified to 
have the opportunity of welcoming its member^ to 
India, where there are still such great opportunities 
for those interested in medical research. Indian 
representatives on your Association have been 
hospitably entertained in the past in Msfhila, Hong- 
kong, Saigon, Java, Singapore and Tokyo. I trust 
that our guests may carry away as pleasant recollec- 
tions of the Congress as our own delegates preserve 
of previous gatherings elsewhere.” 

' ” I wisji your Congress all success. I feel sure that the 
free interchange of thought and the opportunities 
for meeting,, under pleasant social ^conditions, 
workers of different nationalities and of varying 
experience will have a real value for 1 hose who are 
gathered here to-day.” 
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Gentlemen, this is the Seventh Congress of the 
Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine, 
though it is the first to be hpld in Calcutta. 

The history of medicine in India begins with 
the Vedas, which are believed to ‘date back to 
1500 B.C., but the best known names in connection 
with Indian medicine are Sushruta and C/iaraka, 
who flourished about five or six hundred years 
before the beginning of the Christian era. 

Their writings are, I understand, still reveretl by 
many practitioners of medicine in India and all of 
us can unite in paying homage to these great men 
of old, who lived and worked before the time Of 
Hippocrates. 

The modern history of medicine in Calcutta 
contains some names of special interest to workers 
on tropical diseases. The names of Timothy, Lewis 
and Cunningham will be familiar to manj’^ of you. 
Their work was done at a time when interest in 
medical research was low, and so' their discoveries 
have not received tlie recognition which they 
deserve. 

You are all familiar witli the epoch-making 
discovery, which was made by Major Ronald Ross, 
about thirty years ago. You will be interested ,to 
see here in Calcutta the little laboratory in which 
he toiled and wrestetl from Nature her jealously 
guarded secret of the transmission of Malaria. It is 
a matter of great regret that Sir Ronald, npw full of 
years and honours, is prevented by ill-heaith from 
being with us. to-day. 

You are also familiar with the work of 
Sir Leonard Rogers, who worked for many years in 
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the Medical College, where many of your meetings 
will be held. 

Sir Leonard was not .merely a research worker, 
but was responsible for the erection of the New 
School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, in which 
a small band of workers are engaged in pursuing 
the researches which were, and still are, the obses- 
sion of Sir Leonard’s life. The work done by Boss 
and Rogers will always be proudly remembered in 
India, and this School in Calcutta is a fitting and 
worthy monument of their labours, skill and 
perseverance. 

There are men who are now engaged in medical 
research in Calcutta and doing splendid work ; you 
will see them for yourselves and I am sure that they 
will greatly appreciate the opportunity of exchang- 
ing ideas with fellow- workers from Japan, China, 
the Dutch East Indies, the Philippines, Indo-China, 
the Federated Malay States and the other countries 
of the Far Bast, as well as workers from America 
and Europe. 

Your presence here is most gratifying, and for 
two reasons, one is that we may show you what 
is being done here ; and what, is perhaps more 
important, that we may learn from you and obtain 
suggestions for the improvement of our work. 

Among our welcome guests are men whose 
names stand out pre-eminently in the domain of 
m«dical discovery. Drawn from all nations of the 
world, they possess a wide and varied experience of 
the ’ rava;|es of troiiical diseases — many of them 
have fought all their professional lives with these 
enemies of humanity ajid in many cases have 
defeated and exterminated them. 
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louring your visit you will discover and appre- 
ciate the vastness and complexity of the problems 
which confront our workers in India, and if you 
make your survey of India in a sympathetic spirit, 
you will probably realize the serioua efforts which 
are being made in Bengal and all over India for the 
control of disease. 

From the earlj'^ days of British rule in India the 
importance of Public Health was realized, but the 
policy of Government “was based on the view that* it 
was necessary, first of all, to educate the peojile and 
to secure their goodwill towards Public Health 
measures. For tills reason attention was first con- 
centrated chiefiy on medical relief. This may not 
have been the quickest way, but it w'as probably the 
surest and safest, and that the policy has justified 
itself is proved by a steadily growing demand, not 
merely for doctors, but also for health officers. 

Prevention is better than cure, but we cannot 
force preventive measures on unwilling people any 
more than we can compel a liorse to drink merely 
by* bringing him to the water. 

There are some^ hopeful signs in Bengal. I am 
informed .that thousands of people are coming for 
intravenous injections for the treatment of Kala- 
azar, which is one of our special scourges. 

Inoculation against Cholera is readily accepted 
by people who a few years ago would have resisted 
to the death. People with early leprosy are coming 
forwaM ,in numbers for treatment, and *gener’ally 
there is a gratifying increase of ‘the receptiveness of 
the people for modern methods of treatment and 
prevention of disease. Another hopeful sign of the 
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times is the'.rapid rise of voluntary co-operative; 
societies for the control of Malaria wad. Kala-aear : 
the success of these is chiefly due to the efforts of 
a former Assistant of Sir Leonard Rogers — Rai 
Bahadur D^. Gopal Chandra Chatterjee. 

The awakening of a spirit of self-help is a great 
advance; it greatly facilitates the work of Goverrf- 
ment agencies, and it is likely that Dr. Bentley will 
be able to show you how rapidly the attitude of the 
people is changing. Apathy and indifference are 
disappearing and in many places there is an 
embarrassing demand for preventive measures, 
especially against Cholera. More inoculations 
against this disease have been carried out in the past 
few months than in all the years since the introduc- 
tion of rt/j/i-cholera inoculation. If we lay stress on 
the hopeful signs, you must not imagine that we 
minimise the difficulties which still lie ahead ; the 
obstacles to advance have not yet been swept away, 
but it is important that they are beginning to yield 
and it is likely that we are approaching a period of 
interest in public health, which will require^even 
more tactful handling than the prolonged apathy 
of former generations. 

Research work appears to have outstripped the 
practical application of the results of research, but 
we cannot afford to call a halt in research. Every 
new important discovery has a great value in 
promoting the efficiency and economy of public 
health measures. The recent discoveries in connec- 
tion with the treatment of Kala-amr have made it 
possible to organise a campaign against that dread- 
ful disease, whereas a few years ago we had to look 
on while the people died miserably.* The discoveries 
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yrhich ^r^main to be made in the futase will doubt- 
less be of great value in simplifying the problems of 
preventive medicine and it is for this reason that 
the Congresses of Medical Research Workers have 
' been welcome guests in every country v^hich they 
visited. 

' Such a Congress as this should be welcomed to 
Bengal as a relieving army to the beseiged. We in 
this Presidency are unfortunately the victims of 
several virulent scourges such as Cholera, which at 
the moment is very rife. Malaria and Kala-amr, and 
we are hopefully looking to the results of your 
deliberations to help us along the road towards some 
relief. 

I beg to offer this Congress a hearty welcome to 
this city and to Bengal, and to express the hope that 
their stay here may prove enjoyable and that your 
memories, when you leave, will be in all respects 
satisfactory and agreeable. 
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His Exosllsnoy^s* Rsply to the Informml 
Addi^ss prosontod to Mm by the KanM^ 
nara Labour Union during bis visit 
to the Kankinara Juto Mill on 6th 
Oooombor 1927m * 

Gentlemen, 

It is a great pleasure to me to have this oppor- 
tunity of meeting the Kankinara Ljibour Union, 
and I thank you for your address to which I have 
listened with care and interest. 

I came here to-day at the invitation of Sir Alex- 
ander Murray to see the Mill and to learn first-hand 
the conditions under which manufacture of jute is 
carried on. I readily fell in with the suggestion of 
Mr. Roy Chaudhuri that I should meet your Union 
on this occasion. 

I am pleased to note that your Union considers 
that the best way of furthering the legitimate 
objects of your Union is by avoiding, as far as 
possible, the mixing up of matters concerning labour 
with political issues, and in this decision I think 
,you are wise. 

In your address you draw my attention to your 
endeavours to improve the conditions of living of 
the mill-hands through better sanitation. This is 
& most, worthy object, and I feel sure you will 
receiv% the support of the owners of the mills, as it 
is obviously in* their interest that t*he housing 
conditions should be such as to assure good health 
and contentment amongst the mill-hands. 



I note that for some years youn Union has 
interested itself in the improvement of the sanita- 
Ifton and health conditions in the Bhatpara 
Municipality. I understand that administrative 
approval has been given to an improvement scheme 
involving an expenditure of Rs. 21 lakhs upon 
sewerage and waterworks, to which Government 
contribute Ra. 7 lakhs and the Mills Rs. 12 lakhs. 
The scheme includes some incidental town-planning, 
involving the opening of roads, wliicli should 
facilitate better housing. 

I appreciate the request for direct representation 
of the workers on the Municipal Board. It is 
desirable that the industrial interests in this area 
should have suitable representation on this l)ody. 

You express a desire for the institution of Provi- 
dent Funds and Co-operative Credit for the working 
people. Any system for provision against old age is 
an object worthy of support and my experience has 
been that the establishment of welfare centres, 
connected with works, mid to the contentment and 
thereby to the efficiency of tlie artistins. 

You consider you have cause for comijlaint that 
tbe opportunity oflEere^i of erecting a school on the 
ground presented by the landlord, Mr. Goswami, 
has not been taken advantage of. I have made 
enquiries and I find tliat the pre.sent accommoda- 
tion afforded is not now fully made use of and some 
hesitation has been felt at proceeding with larger 
schemes, whilst this state of things continues. 
I understand, however, that the proposal for the 
huilding of a Maktab on the site referred to is now 
under consideration, and I hope the scheme will 
materialise in the near future. 
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I note that from time to time you have been 
visited by gentlemen connected with some of the 
Political parties in England, when you have had. 
the opportunity of hearing their views on labour 
questions, ^hey will agree that labour conditions 
in England and in India are not at all the same 
thing, and never will be. Great care must, there^ 
fore, be taken to view the conditions in India from 
a proper persi^ective. England has experienced 
great difliculties in connection with labour, which 
have culminated in stoppages of work, but this 
way of settling disputes has proved to be waste- 
ful and disastrous to all concerned, and now 
great efforts are being made, which look like suc- 
ceeding, to establish such an understanding between 
the employers and employees that it should be 
imimssible for serious disputes to arise, which can- 
not be settled amicably by discussion. This effort, 
which is being made in England, and which is based 
upon the outcome of experience, is an example 
which Trade Union Movements in India would do 
wadi to consider and emulate. 

I have ))eeu greatly interested in wdiat I *have 
seen this morning in this great mill. It appears to 
me to be a model of efficiency, find as it^ is directly 
pnder the control of such a man as Sir Alexander 
Murray, I feel quite certain that the best interests 
of those who labour within it will alwa3's receive 
sympathj' and justice. 



Mb ExoeHmnoy's AeltirBsaBS to RoolploutB 
of Sanads anti Badgoa at tho Oaloutta 
Duirhar hold on 7th Dooomhop 1B27m 

Raja Satya Niranjan Chakrabatti Bahadur, 

You afe a member of one of the most loyal 
Zamindar families in Bengal. In the year 1916 you 
were invested with the title of Raja. Since then 
you have maintained the traditions of j’our house 
by contributing liberallj' to many works of charity 
and public utility. You take a great personal 
interest in public affairs and have proved yourself 
a successful Chairman of the Birbhum District 
Board. I congratulate you on your advancement to 
the title of Raja Baliadur. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Bhagabat Kumar 
G oswAMi Shastri, 

You have a distinguished record of scholastic 
research to your credit and have earned for your- 
self a position of authority in the sphere of Sanskrit 
learning (b&th modern and traditional). You have 
been a very successful Professor of that language, 
and the learned books you have written, both in 
Sanskrit and Bengali, have been warmly welcomed 
by the educated public. Your book in English on 
the “ Bhakti Cult ” in ancient India has .received 
flattering notices from European and American 
scholars. It gives me great pleasure to hand you 
the sanad of the title of Mahamahopadhyaya which 
you have so deservedly won. 
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The kevebend* Aggamahapandita Upasampakka 
Dhammawansa, 

You enjoy the reputation of a profound scholar 
in Buddhistic lore. Besides the reputation which 
you have carried as an author, you have taken an 
active part in educational work. You have held the 
post of Lecturer in Pali in the Chittagong College for 
a period of 22 years. On account of . your deep 
learning and piety you are held in veneration by 
your own community and have won the respect of 
others. The title of Aggamahapandita has been 
conferred upon you in recognition of a life of 
scholarship, and devotion to the cause of education. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ananta Keishna 
Shastri, 

You are an author, editor and commentator of 
several important treatises on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Memangsa and the Dharma Shastras, which are 
regarded as original and ' valuable contributions to 
Sanskrit literature, disclosing deep and extensive 
scholarship. Y(tu have been associated with the 
Education Dei)artn)ent for a number of years and 
have been Lecturer in Vedanta in*the Post-Graduate 
Department of the Calcutta University. The many 
original and critical works composed and edited by 
you bear testimony to your vast erudition and the 
title of Mahamahopadh3’'aya has been most worthily 
conferred upon you. 

Khan BAdADUR Maulvi Ekbamul Haq, 

You have taken a* prominent part 'in public life 
and your work as Vice-Chairman of. the District 
Board of Murshidabad and Commissioner of the 



Beshampore Municipality has been of exceptional 
value. In the Bengal Legislative Council, of which 
ypu have been an elected member, whilst preserving 
an independent judgment, you have been of great 
assistance to Government. You have taken a special 
interest in Tenancy Law and were a Member of the 
Utbandi Committee. Your influence with your 
community has been exercised in the direction of 
encouraging good-will and restraint. 

I have great pleasure in presenting you with 
your sanad. 

Rai Khagenea Nath Mite a Bah ague. 

You entered tlie service of Government so far 
back as 1901 and have been Lecturer in the Post- 
Graduate Department of the Calcutta University 
since 1914, which post you have fllled with 
distinction. You have been a Member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and of the Council of State. You 
take a comprehensive ijiterest in the extra collegiate 
activities of the students, such as their societies and 
unions. Your services have been recognized by the 
award of the title of Rai Bahadur. 

Rai Upendea Nath Ray Chaudhuei Bahadue, 

You have been ii member of the Bengal Medical 
Service for over 22 years. You have gained the 
reputation of a Surgeon of liigh attainments, and as 
a teacher of the Campbell Medical School, you have 
displayed great ability and power of administration. 
You have set an excellent example to the students 
and are much respected by all including staff and 
students. Your long and distinguished services 
have merited the honour which has been conferred 
upon you. 
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RAI JOGENDEA “iNATH SiNHA BAHADUE, 

In recognition of your public services you were 
honoured with the title q£ Rai Sahib in 1913. You 
have been an Honorary Magistrate for 35 years and 
for more than 20 years have taken an important 
part in the administration of the Nadia District 
Board, tlie Ohuadanga Hospital and the Chuadanga 
High School. Your zeal for the public service has 
continued unabated and the advancement to the 
higher title has been fully merited. 

Rai Pandit Gobin Lal Bonneejee Kavieatna 
Bahadue, 

You are a distinguished scholar with a profound 
knowledge of Sanskrit. You have rendered 
honorary .services of the utmost value as a member 
of the Board of E.x.aminer8, Calcutta. You are 
a lover of learning for its own sake. The dis- 
tinction conferred upon you has been well earned. 

Rai Rameswar Nath any Bahadur, 

You are a prominent member of the Indian 
Merchant Comnumitj’ in Calcutta. Your many acts 
,of charity and generosity have earned for you the 
title of Rai Bahadur. 

Rai Manmatha Nath Gupta Bahadur, 

You received the title of Rai Sahib in 1919 and 
your excellent work as Pay and Accounts OflBcer, 
Survey of India, has won for you the higher title. 

Khan Bahadur Rustomji Pestonji, 

You were awafded the title of. Khan* Sahib in 
1921 for distinguished public work. You have 
maintained the high standard of ybur work and 
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liberally subscribed to works of public utility. As 
a further mark of appreciation of your services, the 
higher title has been conferred upon you. 

Rai Jkanendra Chunder Guha Bahadur, 

t 

You received the title of Rai Sahib in 1920 and 
since your appointment as Public Prosecutor for the 
Excise Department in Calcutta, you have done 
extremely good and assiduous work and this has 
earned for you the higher title of Rai Bahadur. 

Rai Sahib Bhupendra Nath Banarji, 

You entered the Bengal Police in 1905 and were 
transferred to the Calcutta Police in 1914. By dint 
of merit you have risen to the rank of Assistant 
Commissioner of Police. You have admirably 
carried out your duties at every stage of your career, 
in appreciation of which you have been honoured 
with the title of Rai Sahib. 

Rai Sahib Tarakeswar Bhattacharji, 

,You entered the service of Government in 1905 
as a member of the Subordinate Executive Service 
and in due course were promoted to the Provincial 
Excise Service. You have done work of conspicu- 
ous merit in both services, in recognition of whjch 
you have been awarded the title of Rai Sahib. 

Rai Sahib Saurindra Nath Mitra, 

You have been employed in the Police Depart- 
ment for the last 19 years. You hav* evinced 
a particular aptitude in the branch of the service 
with which you are connected ; and your services 
have been consistently meritorious. In 1921 you 
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were promoted to the honorary rank of D^iity 
Superintendent of Police and your valuable services 
deserved this further recognition. 

Rai Sahib Jitbndea Mohan Mitba, 

« 

You have efficiently held many ministerial posts 
under Government and at present are the Shorthand 
English Reporter in the Intelligence Branch. For 
more than three years you have faithfully dis- 
charged your aMuous and responsible duties under 
the Commissioner of Police. 


Rai Sahib Kali Krishna Bhadra, 

You have discharged your duties as the Chief 
Interpreter of the Court of Small Causes, Calcutta, 
with great ability’’ and devotion and this has earned 
you the respect not only of the Judges, but also of 
the bar and the public. You have thrown yourself 
with enthusiasm into charitable enterprises under- 
taken by the officers of the Court and it is in no 
small measure due to your efforts that many 
charitable funds liave materially benefited. The 
title awarded to you has been ffully merited. 

Rai Sahib Ananta Kumar Banerjee, 

You entered the service of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway and by dint of merit have risen to your 
present position of Superintendent, Establishment 
Branch, fif the Agent’s Office, in which capacity you 
have done your wt>rk with marked ability. You 
have also taken an active part in organizing for the 
welfare of the railway employees. 
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Rai Sahib Sushil Kumab Ganguly,' 

You joined the Bengal Civil Service (Executive) 
in 1905, and have filled many exacting offices with 
great success. You have done excellent work in the 
Co-operative Department and by your ability and 
character have earned the respect of the general 
public. 

Rat Sahib Subendea Nath Banabji (No. I), 

As a member of the Bengal Junior Civil Service 
you have a consistently good record of work to your 
credit, and for the last three years you have worked 
as a Circle Officer with great keenness and success. 

Rai Sahib Pbafulla Kumab Biswas, 

You have done invaluable work in the Intelli- 
gence Branch and have carried out many important 
investigations at great personal risk. You were 
awarded the King’s Police Medal in 1919 and your 
loyalty and trustworthiness deserved this further 
recognition. 

Rai Sahib Ahya Nath Ray, 

You entered the Education Department in 1898 
and were promoted to the Bengal Educational 
Service in 1919 and now hold the important change 
of the Hare School. You have proved yourself one 
of the most successful headmasters of the province. 

Rai Sahib Gobi Nath Sen, 

You have to your credit a long record of faithful, 
honest add hardworking service in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Audit Offices which entitles you to this 
honour. 
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Rev. J. H. HickIJjbotham, 

You have been engaged in missionary work since 
1898 and have devoted yourself to the education of 
orphan and destitute boys, for whose benefit you 
give your private income. Your unselfish life has 
stimulated the Christian community of Nadia and 
won you the affection of all communities. 

As Principal of the King Edward School, Chfipra, 
you have concentrated on the education in agricul- 
ture and handicrafts of village boys. Your work on 
local bodies has also been of great value. In 
recognition of your life of unselfish service, Govern- 
ment have been pleased to award you the Kaisar-i- 
Hind Medal of the First Glass. 

Babu Harendea Kumar Chakrabatti, 

As a Medical Officer at Naogaon in the district 
of Rajshahi you have been markedly successful in 
the treatment of Kala-amr. You have gained the 
confidence of the people and are highly respected — 
hundreds attending your dispensary daily. Govern- 
ment have been pleased in recognition of you* 
services to award you the Kaisa7'-i-Hind Medal ol 
the Second Cl iss. 
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Him Exomllenoy's Spmmoh mt the Dinner 
given by the Per Eastern Assoolatlon ef 
Troploal Metllolne In Oaloutte en 10th 
Deoember 1027m 

Gentlemen, 

It is a great pleasure and privilege to propose 
for your acceptance the toast of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine. We, in India, 
have every reason to give a sincere response to such 
a toast, as there is no country in the world which 
has more cause to be thankful to Scientists for the 
services she has received in the past, or more cause 
to hope for further assistance, which slie urgently 
requires in the future. She has reason to be parti- 
cularly grateful to many who have assembled here 
this last week during the meeting of the Congress. 
There is scarcely any tropical disease known to men, 
to the obtaining control of which they have devoted 
their professional skill, which does not afflict the 
people of India. In many countries in the East 
they have laboured towards the elimination of thes^ 
scourges with remarkable success, and during this 
Congress .they have willingly and generously given 
of their fund of knowledge for the benefit of those, 
who like themselves, are labouring to similar ’ 
purpose in this country 

The benefits to be derived from the results of 
such a Congress, when properly applied, must be 
invaluable. I can think of no work more 'estimable 
or whict in itself should givS cause for greater 
satisfaction than that which aims at the relief of 
human suffering from tropical diseases. 
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It has been demonstrated by results obtained in 
several Eastern countries, that it is possible to con- 
trol and even eliminate «ome of the worst scourges. 
It must be to your eternal credit that the only 
recompense you desire and receive is the gratitude 
of humanity. 

I am glad to hear that your Congress has been 
a success : this has been due to the excellent organisa- 
tion for which Colonel Cunningham and Colonel 
Stewart have been responsible, and they were 
loyally helped by the co-operation of everyone who 
attended the Congress. 

In welcoming you to Calcutta, I expressed the 
hope that you would be able to give us useful advice 
in connection with our grave problems of disease. 
I understand that my hopes were amply justified 
and that our medical men have received much help, 
stimulation and encouragement. We trust that our 
guests and you may derive satisfaction by knowing 
that hundreds of medical workers from all parts of 
India have greatly benefited from knowledge winch 
has been provided for them. 

Every member of the Congress will doubtless 
become a messenger, who will convey* to many 
others the information which he has acquired, and 
in this way the efficiency of tlie whole medical 
profession of India will be increased. 

X understand there have been differences of 
opinion with regard to some of the subjects which 
have been discussed. This is as well, as tpo much 
agreement might create a feeling that the problem 
was solved and that further research was 


unnecessary. 



QfflL tbe otUer it is sis^tisf^ictory to kijow that 
there has beea a remarkable degree of unaniipaity 
as to the praetioal ipeasures, which are nece^ary 
to cope with such diseases as Malaria, Chplera, 
Plague and Kala-amr, While you all agree that 
more knowledge must be acquired, you also, agree, 
'•that more use must be made of knowledge which 
at present exists. 

Governraeuts ajid local bodies will now have 
confidence in pushing forward measures, which have 
received the approval of distinguished experts fropi 
every part of the world. We, in Bengal, are glad 
to learn that the great campaign of inoculatiozi 
against Cholera, which is in progress, is regarded as 
one of the most effective methods of controlling 
the disease. It is not the only measure, but when 
we are attacking an enemy like Cholera, we cannot 
afford to neglect any weaijou which has been proved 
to be effective. 

The problem of Kola-amr lias been fully anti 
ably discussed at your Congress and I am told 
that there is general tigreement that the line of 
research, which was opened out by workers at the 
Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine, and the Kala- 
agar Commis.sion, is regarded as being full of hope. 
The methods of treatment are already satisfactory, . 
but further improvements can be looked for. 

I was interested to hear that the food supply of 
the people of India had received very special 
attenctioq at the Congress. This sulqe^t malces 
a special -appeal to laymen, wlio not .infrequeutidy 
conduct dietetic experiments on themselves, thojjigli 
these are not always scientific. 
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I under 8 tand*.that you have spent some time in 
considering the ravages of the ubiquitous and 
iniquitous mosquitoe — those malevolent messen- 
gers of Malaria. Your unanimous decision on their 
activities and how to meet them must prove ^ most 
acceptable guide to the Health Departments of 
Governments. I am hopeful that you will yet teach 
the mosquito, when it takes its evening meal from 
me, that the mark of its gratitude it leaves behind 
would be more acceptable if less pronounced. 

In proposing this toast I must not forget the 
ladies who have accompanied the Congress and 
who have graced our proceedings and honoured 
Calcutta by their presence. Their interest and 
assistance are a great stimulant to those who devote 
tlieir lives to research in tro2)ical diseases. 

I have to cou2)le the toast with Dr. Heiser of the 
U S. A. and Dr. Deggeller of Java. Dr. Heiser, as 
you are aware, is a rej) resen tative of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in the East and is one of the original 
members of the Association, whereas Dr. Deggeller 
of Java is the General Secretary and Treasurer .of 
the Association. 

The value of tliis Congress which you have just 
comi)leted is unquestionable, and with all ’sincerity 
and gratitude I now give you the toast of the 
Congress of Far Eastern Association of Tropical 
Medicine. 
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Mf# Cxo0//#f>0jr'« SpoBfih at tha apaalnp af 
iha Oaatafaaoa af taapaotors^Oaaarat af 
Prisana an 12th Daaamtai* 1227m 

(jBNTLBMfiK. 

1 am very pleased to have this opportunity of 
meeting the Heads of the Jail Administrations of 
the various provinces throughout India. 

I welcome you to Bengal and I have no doubt 
that as a result of your deliberations we may obtain 
information, which will be useful to us in the 
administration of jails. 

As you are aware, the subject of Jail Administra- 
tion has recently been occupying the attention 
of the Government of this Presidency, and 
a Committee, which was set up, made many recom- 
mendations, to carry out which will involve a large 
expenditure. We are, however, beginning to deal 
with what we consider to be the most urgent of 
these recommendations and for which the necessary 
financial provision is forthcoming. 

From personal observations in the jails through- 
out this Presidency that I have visited, it appears 
to me that the most urgent matter is the pay of, and 
the provision of suitable quarters for, the warder 
staff. I must say that in one or two jails that 
I have visited I have been horrified at the quarters 
provided for the warder staff, and I thin'K there is 
no one responsible for jail administration who will 
not agree that the pay is inadequate to secure the 
supply of the right class of men for such positions. 
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Another pouit which strikes me as very ' im- 
portant and which has been dealt with by the jfails 
Enquiry Committee, is the provision of facilities for 
the proper training of the warders. Their recom- 
mendation for the establishment of a training 
school for the purpose has my full sympathy, and 
I go further and say that it appears to me, in the 
interest of efficient jail administration, that steps 
should be taken, as soon as possible, to give effect to 
this recommendation of the Jails Committee. 

The two subjects concerning which I should like 
to say a few words are, firstly, the treatment of 
adolescent offenders with a view to giving them 
a chance of making good in the future, and secondly, 
the classification and separation of the habitual 
criminal from the first offender. Now as to the 
adolescent, the partial introduction of the Bengal 
Children’s Act of 1922 to Calcutta and its suburbs 
should have a beneficial effect. Up to last year the 
Act of 1922 had not been brought into force owing 
to lack of finance, l)Ut we hope, now that a begin- 
ning has been made in Calcutta, to extend the Act 
throughout the whole Presidency at an early date. 
A Borstal Act was passed at the last session of the 
Bengal Legislative Council and, as a first step to 
make it effective, the district jail at Bankura is in 
process of l)eing converted into a Borstal School. 
Unfortunately outside Calcutta at present, young 
children are still being sent to jail for petty 
offences and, though invariably segregated, have 
not‘had*that rational treatment which is being 
proved to be so efiBcacious in many qountrfes. It is 
also urgently necessary to provide for the after-care 
of adolescent offenders, and this cannot be done 
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-witliout an effective Borstal Association, and to ppo- 
vide help and work for those, who have been released 
from the Government schoQl, when it is established. 
We have much to learn in this respect from the 
province of Madras where a flourishing association, 
I believe, is in existence. The public of Bengal have 
not yet awakened to the important social conse- 
quences of the after-care and reformation of those 
adolescents who have offended against the law, and 
to the desirability of affording them a chance of 
leading respectable lives, when released. I am glad 
to say that several ladies and gentlemen, representa- 
tive of all classes and creeds, have promised 
assistance and the e.stablishment of a .sound non- 
official organization is now likely to materialise. 

Another subject of great importance is the 
problem of the improvement of the classification of 
prisoners and the separation of the habitual from 
the first offender. The jails of Bengal are badly 
constructed, and have very few facilities for secur- 
ing the separation of tlie various classes of prisoners. 
The only way of tackling the problem appears to be 
the provision of a special jail for liabitual prisoners 
and the introductipn of the star class into the non- 
habitual -jails. The Government is at present 
considering the conversion of the Presidency Jail 
into a special habitual jail. 

We have made some progress with the education 
of our present prison population. An experiment of 
compulsory education in the Alipore Central Jail, 
for all long-term prisoners, has had good Results and 
We have reason to expect that, with education 
occupying some of the prisoners’ time, and giving 
them a new interest, jail discipline will improve. 
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This end will «,lso be gained by a contemplated 
increase in the number of instructors in useful 
industries. These biennial conferences of Inspectors- 
General of Prisons should have beneficial results 
by enabling officers of all provinces to correlate 
their experiences and to discuss and suggest 
measures for the improvement of the prison popula- 
tion. Tliis will help Government to keep abreast 
of mo<lern ideas as to the treatment of the 
criminal, wliich appear to be that you should try, 
by the infiuence of education and reformation, to 
help liim to become a decent and useful citizen. 

You are all, gentlemen, of great experience in 
Jail Administration in India. Your discussions will 
l)e carried on and your recommendations made with 
due regard to all conditions prevailing in India. 
I have no doubt, if we could carry out all your 
recommendations, we should have ideal jails and 
perfect administration, but our resources are limited 
and you will, no doubt, remember that. 

I welcome you with much pleasure to Calcutta 
and trust that your stay may be agreeable and your 
’deliberations satisfactory and beneficial to all. 
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Mm ExoaUmnoy's Spemoh mi ihm Anmumi 
Otmnmr of ihm lamiUuiton of Enginoorm 
OJt t3ih Dooombor 1927. 

Gentleme^v, 

I am very grateful for the privilege afforded to 
me of responding to the toast of The Guests. This 
enables me to thank you on their behalf for your 
most generous hospitality and gives me an oppor- 
tunity of welcoming so many eminent Engineers to 
Calcutta. I must also thank the President for his 
personal reference to myself and assure him of my 
interest in your institution and my sympathy with 
its objects and ideals. 

The objects of your institution are “ To promote 
and advance the science, practice and business of 
engineering in all its branches in India and else- 
where, and to diffuse amongst its members informa- 
tion on all matters affecting engineering.” You 
are to meet in conference when your discussions 
will afford an opportunity of giving and gaining 
information in connection with your profession 
which, I have no doubt, will prove of good value to 
you all. It is only after nearly nine months’ experi- 
ence in Bengal that I am able to realise the extent 
to which we must depend upon the help of our Engi- 
neers for the satisfactory administration of India. 
I did not appreciate proi)erly the ramifications of the 
Engineer. Roads and buildings, railways, irriga- 
tion and waterways, sanitation — all come within his 
sphere. We could not get far without him'; 

I think I am not putting it too high when I say 
that upon the advice and work of our Engineers 
the health and prosi^erity of the country largely 
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depend. At the recent Medical Congress in this 
city it was definitely stated that the first necessity 
in any attempt to prevenjt the scourge of Cholera is 
the supply of pure dcinking water. This is a matter 
for the Engineer. The prevention of the accumula- 
tion and the removal of foul water and garbage by 
surface drainage and sewerage are matters for the 
Engineer in conjunction with the local Health 
Departments. The production of schemes of irriga- 
tion, to supply water to districts, which are 
periodically short of rain, and for the dx’ainage of 
inundated areas, is the work of Engineers. In all 
these matters much depends upon the efficient 
manner in which the work is carried out and 
a special responsibility devolves upon the junior 
branches of tlie service who find tljemselves in 
charge of detailed work. Slovenly or careless work 
in detail may spoil a large and expensive scheme 
ajul result in more harm being done than good. 
Every man in each lu-anch of the service must 
appreciate that upon the way his i)articular job is 

carried out depends the success of the whole. It is 

* 

also necessary to watch carefully that works in 
construction may not become in some imlirect way 
the cause of trouble. I can conceive th^t in the 
construction of a road or railway, it may be neces- 
sary to dig borrow pits, which fill witli water and 
provide a breeding ground for mosquitoes. This 
will spread Malaria. It w^ould appear that wherever 
possWde w.iter-supj)ly tanks should be made in 
combination with the road or railway schemes, and 
schemes taken up together might prove to be 
mutually economical. 

The Engineer and his work conduce greatly to 
the prosperity of the country. Tr-ule development 
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nee^s roads, railways, docks, etc.j and f?enerally 
good communications. Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers provide the machinery, lighting and 
power — so, put together, health and prosperity 
depend much upon, and owe much to, the effoi’ts and 
skill of Engineers. 

We have a number of Engineering projects of 
vital importance to the health and prosperity of 
Bengal. At present actually in the course of con- 
struction there are the Kidderpore Docks, the Bally 
Bridge, the Damodar Canal and the improvement of 
roads. The schemes in prospect are the electrifica- 
tion of railways round Calcutta, and this miglit 
result in a central railway station for this city, and 
last but not least a bridge across the Hooghly, 
connecting Calcutta with Howrah, of such a character 
as may be able to cope Avith the enormous traffic 
which grows yearly. I can liardly believe there is 
any* Engineer in India who, if asked for an opinion, 
can honestly state tliat the present bridge, or any- 
thing like it, is suitable either structurally or 
economically for tbe purpose for which it is 
required. A permanent and solid structure (tapable 
of carrying the burden it must bear, undisturbed 
by tide or- traffic, can surely be the only one worthy 
of consideration or worthy of Calcutta. 

I liave wandered far from the toast, but I must 
claim that indulgence which is invariably accorded 
to the Governor after dinner. If I have been too 
long, you must blame your generous hospitality. 
On behalf of your guests I tender you our heartfelt 
thanks and on their behalf offer you their sincere 
good wishes for your personal and professional 
success and prosperity. 



Mm ExomUmnoy*m Spmmoh at thm mpanlug, mi 
thm Anmumt Mmmtlng of tho Ammmolmtmii 
Ohmmbmrm of Oommoroo at Oalouttm am 
19th Dooomhof 1927 m 

Gentlemen, 

It is a great pleasure U) me to be present at the 
opening session of the 9th Conference of the Associ- 
ated Chambers of Commerce and I deem it a special 
privilege to have this opportunity of meeting 
representatives of leading business and commercial 
interests from all parts of India. A gathering such 
as this must naturally be regai*ded as of great 
importance, and your deliberations and decisions 
will be watched with much interest. The Chambers 
of Commerce of India are endow'ed — and rightly 
so — with much influence and their views and recom- 
mendations on questions affecting the trade and 
commerce of the Indian Empire command respect. 
This is earned by tlie direct interest which business- 
men of great knowledge and experience take in the 
work and deliberations of the Chambers in the 
various cities where they exist. 

Gentlemen, I find myself in congenial company 
this morning. For several years I was a member of 
anjmportant Chamber of Commerce in England, and 
on many occasions I attended the Conference of the 
Associateil Chambers in Loudon, and I learnt then 
the value which can rightly be attached to the 
views of such gatherings composed, as they were, of 
leading representatives of different trades in their 
districts capable of speaking with authorit;yT 

The Chambers of Commerce of various provinces 
are enabled through repre.sentatioii in vjirious 
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Provincial Legislative Councils and also in tlie 
Indian Legislature, to take a direct part in tlie 
administration of Government. The Provincial 
Governments liave every reason to be grateful to 
those who gave their valuable time and services in 
the interest of the country in these various 
Assemblies, and tlie assistance of their experience 
and knowledge of commercial life is of exceptional 
value to the Legislatures. 

I have studied your agenda and I observe that 
the subjects to be dealt with at this annual meeting 
are practically all matters ajipertaining to the 
sphere of the Central Government rather than of 
Local Governments. I do not propose to ask your 
attention to purely local matters, as you have enough 
in your agenda to occupy your whole time. Never- 
theless, Local Governments are deeply interested in 
such central subjects as Commerce, Marine, Income 

j|r' 

Tax, etc., about which they are consulted by the 
Central Government. 

I note the first resolution on your agenda relates 
to the subject of Income Tax. On this subject I need 
only say that we, iij Bengal, would like to participate 
in a share of what is paid by commercial and 
industrial interests in this Presidency. We feed 
that as an industrial province under the allocation 
of Central and Provincial finance, we are entitled to 
a larger share of the proceeds derived from the 
industrial development in this Presidency. 

Though the Government of Bengal have not the 
last say in respect to subjects connected wdth trade 
and commerce, their views and criticisms are asked 
for, and duly considered by, the Government of 
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India. During* the last year many su-bject(| of 
importance to your Chamber have come before the 
Local Government for, an expression of opinion. 
The matter of the prompt payment of wages and the 
question of the necessity of undertaking legislation 
in connection with deductions from wages in the 
shape of fines were put forward for consideration by 
Government. In Bengal, on the whole there was 
very little evidence of much delay in the payment 
of wages or hardship to employees on account of the 
payment of fines. The Government of Bengal after 
careful consideration came to the conclusion that 
the proposal of the Government of India to set 
statutory limits to the time within w’hich wages 
must be paid was both reasonable and practicable. 
As to fines, the Government of Bengal saw no reason 
for legislation to be undertaken. So far legislation 
in the matter has not been proceeded with. 

Another matter, about which our opinion "was 
asked during the year, was in respect to the draft 
regulations under the Indian Mines Act proscribing 
the employment of women in mines. The principle 
of the abolition of female labour under-ground was 
accepted by the Government of Bengal several yeaiH* 
ago, but we consider that the date proposed by the 
Gevernment of India, namely, 1st of July 1929, did 
not give sufiicient opportunity to the interests 
concerned to adjust themselves to the new condi- 
tions, though we accepted the view that the process 
of 'abolition should start in 1929. 

The G?)vernment of such an industrial Presidency 
as Bengal must u&turally give close attention to 
problems connected with labour, and it is gratifying 
to note that since 1921 there has been a marked 
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improvement in the relations between capital and 
labour. It is our duty to keep in close touch with 
labour organisations, to jvatch the relationship 
between employers and employees, and to scrutinise 
carefully any new labour i)roposal8 coming from the 
Government of India. New legislation has been 
passed, including a Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which appears to be functioning satisfactorily, and 
the Indian Trade Union Act based largely on 
Trade Union Legislation in Great Britain has been 
introduced. 

This latter Act passed in 1926 came into effect 
from this -year and now this Presidency has 
a Registrar of Trade Unions to guide, direct and to 
a certain degree control the growth of the Trade 
Union movement. The aim of the Act is, by the 
adoption of the machinery of collective bargaining, 
to provide a means of avoiding strikes. This seems 
necessary in view of the fact that in Bengal during 
the year 1926-27, the number of recorded strikes was 
58 involving an estimated loss of about li million 
working days. 

The relationship between capital and labour in 
India is a subject) which must be of exceptional 
interest td the business community at this moment. 
Great endeavours are being made to organise labdur, 
the success of which must depend on the methods 
adopted in creating these organisations. There is 
a natural anxiety that these organisations shall be 
based upon a belief that good-will is the best 
foundation and not distrust and suspicion. The 
tendency of some leaders to pVoduce a feeling of 
hostility between the employers and employees is 
to l>e deprecated. Those who do that, are not 
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animated with afuy desire to reach a goal by pe|.oe- 
ful methods. It will be necessary for those who 
lead labour in this co\jntry to study the real 
position in England to-day and not to rely too 
much upon the perfervid oratory of Trade Union 
organisers who appear to be out of touch with a new 
spirit which has arisen in England. For years 
England has suffered from innumerable and disas- 
trous stoppages — the experience of which has shown 
that the results obtained through the methods of 
strikes and lock-outs are equally ruinous and 
calamitous to all concerned. No immediate or 
lasting benefit accrues but rancour and bad feeling 
are engendered and stick. 

A movement has been started, and looks like 
succeeding, which should make the weapon of 
strikes and lock-outs obsolete and in their place 
machinery will be festablished under which it 
should be possible, with reasonable good-will, to 
settle disputes by amicable agreement. 

In your opening remarks you referred to the 
intervention of Government in an industrial 
dispute. I can quite appreciate the feelings of 
a body of business-men in respect to this question 
and you are quite right to take advantage of the 
presence of the Hon’ble Member for Commerce at 
this Conference to discuss it. In England, the 
Government is averse to intervening in any indus- 
trial disputes, unless forced to do so in the interests 
of the State. I think the same policy applies in 
India. Where intervention by Government is 
expected, negotiatiohs between the parties cbncerned 
must be prejudiced and intervention by Govern- 
ment in industrial disputes should be only as a last 
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restart. It must always be difficuit to deterniine 
how and when Government’s intervention should 
be made. • 

I came across some remarks of a President of the 
Board of Trade which were made in the House of 
Commons some years ago. He said : — 

“ The more I have seen of them the more I am con- 
vinced, first, that the best and most satisfactory 
method of settling disputes between employers and 
workmen is for the parties directly concerned to 
come to an agreement among themselves. Secondly, 
that when the parties are unable themselves to 
come to terms, and a stoppage of work is imminent, 
or after a stoppage of work has taken place, assis- 
tance from outside is very often effective in 
preventing, shortening, or ending a dispute. 
Thirdly, that this method of action, if and where 
it takes place, must be done at the right moment, 
in the right way and by the right person,” 

These words spoken 12 or 1,5 years ago are, 
I think, appropriate to tlie position to-day. 

You also referretl to the Statutory Commission 
which is coming to India shortly. I, like you, do 
not intend to dwell upon their visit to-tlay. You 
no'doubt appreciate, as you must do, the necessity 
of the Commission’s receiving all possible assistance 
from the business and commercial communities in 
India. I' feel sure that this assistance will be 
accorded. 

I beg to thank you for your patient attention, 
and in declaring this Conference open, I trust your 
stay in Calcutta may be agreeable and I look 
forward with every confidence to the fesults of 
your deliberations proving beneficial and in the 
general interest of all people in India. 
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Him ExaellBuoy^s SpeBoh ai iha BpBalng Bf 
thB Saturday Club an tOth OBBBmbBr 
1927 . 

Gentlemen, 

I deem it an honour to be asked to take part at 
the opening of the new building of the Saturday 
Club this evening. I listened with much interest to 
the history of the Club, which Mr. Langford James 
gave in his speech. I notice the Club was founded 
some 50 years ago, and I was interested to hear what 
its original objects were. Mr. Langford James 
questioned under which of the heads “ the mid- 
night game of Cricket sometimes indulged in 
came I suggest — “ Amusement of a Bationnl 
Kind.'' If, however, it had been golf, perhaps 
“ Facilitation in the study of Languages ” might have 
been appropriate. 

I feel I must congratulate you upon this fine 
new building. I cannot imagine anything better 
for the purpose for wdiich it is required. At f*hp 
.^ame time I may be allowed to remind you of the 
unselfish work and trouble wlpch have been so 
willingly taken by the Special Committee and all 
these immediately responsible for its erection. 
Perhaps I may also mention your Secretaries — 
Mr. Bell and Mr. Standish, "who have devoted so 
much time in connection with this work and 
Mr.v Tassie, the Chairman of the Committee, who 
has- shovfn an indefatigable interest, as well as 
Mr. Langford James, who put through tbte lease. 

I have spent several evenings in the old building, 
and my wife and staff appear to spend every night 
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in tjie week, except Saturday at the Saturday Club I 
Your Club is already renowned, and now that your 
Band is broadcasted to Australia, you are better 
known than ever. It is one of those places in 
Calcutta which has afforded countless thou-sands 
much pleasure and amusement, and it still supplies 
to its members and guests opportunities of social 
intercourse and amusements of a rational kind, for 
which they are grateful and which, I trust, it will 
continue to provide for many years to come. 

In declaring the new building open, I wish it all 
prosperity. 
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Mb. CxoBllBnoy's SpsBoh mi ihm opmnlmg of 
the liuHan Solonoe Gongresm on 2ud 
January 1828m 

Mr. President, Sir Rajendra, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

I find myself in the position in which I am this 
morning, owing to the unavoidable absence of His 
Excellency the Viceroy through illness. In the 
ordinary course it would have been my privilege, as 
Chancellor of this University of Calcutta, to wel- 
come the Viceroy to open this Congress, but in the' 
absence of His Excellency, this duty has fallen upon 
me, and as Governor of tliis Presidency and also as 
Chancellor of the University, I beg to offer a hearty 
welcome to the Indian Science Congress to Calcutta. 
It will be a matter of regret that His Excellency 
is unable to be with us to-day. I know he is 
personally very disappointed, as no one appreciates 
more than he tlie value of scientific research to the 
progress and prosperity of India, and you ctm 
depend upon every encouragement from him. 

This is the third occasion* upon which the 
Congress has met in this city, since yodr Associa- 
ticfti was founded in 1912. On the two previous 
occasions it was presided over, in 1911, by 
Sir Asutosli Mukharji, one of the most eminent 
educationists that India has produced, and, in 1921, 
by Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, who has gained by 
his ■sterling qualities a position not only of one of 
the most prominent'citizens of this cit 3 % bul has also 
made a name which is held in the highest respect 
throughout British India and, indeed, the Empire. 
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OnQ of the first sponsors of the Ciongress was 
Dr. J. L. Simonsen and it is most fitting that he 
should preside OA’er this^ the third Session in 
Calcutta. I understand he has come from England 
for this express purpose, and this proves his 
devotion to your interests. 

The Association of the Congress has always been 
closely associated with the University of Calcutta. 
The names of Sir P. C. Roy and Sir J. C. Bose appear 
amongst the list of past Presidents, which shows 
the intimate relationship of Calcutta with your 
Association. In this connection I may also be 
allowed to mention the names of Professors Raman 
and Dr. Saha. 

Upon the work of Scientists depends?, to a great 

extent, the solution of those problems which lead to 

the material and moral welfare of the peoples of the 

world. The progress of present-day civilization 

owes much to the development of scientific research 

amongst the peoples of the West,'and I trust that in 

the course of time, through your endeavours, the 

scientific spirit will help to revivify the ancient 

civilization of this country. 

% 

For the votaries of science tlie paramount con- 
sideration is the investigation of the secrets* of 
Nature and their utilization for the benefit of' 
human ity. 

In the work of unlocking the secrets of Nature, 
you are taught by tradition and training to bring to 
bear on the problems before you a min<f free from 
bias, prejudice -and pre-conceive‘d ideas. Facts -are 
observed, investigated, catalogued, correlated and 
classified by you, and when proved beyond question, 
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they form the hasis upon which you raise ypur 
structure of the conception of the phenomenal world. 
The history of science reveals the clash between the 
impersonal attitude of the scientific mind and the 
pre-conceived notions of the age, to which belonged 
privileged votaries of science, who devoted them- 
selves to win the victory for truth and reason. 
Their struggles and sacrifices have not been in vain, 
as the results of tlie triumph of science are patent 
to the whole world. 

Science has gradually achieved the freedom of 
the human mind from the domination of supersti- 
tion and unquestioning belief. What was thought 
imi.)08Hible in the past, and supernatural, has now 
become fact of everyday experience. I think I am 
riglit in saying tliat during the last quarter of 
a century the products of scientific research and 
investigation have l)een little short of i)henomenal. 
Science in the West is over two centuries old in the 
lands of its origin. In India, you are marching 
along, learning from the West and in some subjects 
teaching the West. In Physics, the standard has 
reached a high level, which has been duly recognized 
by numbers of Indian scientists being awarded 
Fellowships of the Royal Society and other rare 
.distinctions. With the spread of the spirit of Science, 
old barriers will be obliterated and it should bring 
about a silent revolution in the amenities of every- 
day life. As the pul)lic gradually appreciate the 
claims of science on their support, and the number 
of nien tnuned in scientific methods incre.ises, and 
they are given an outlet for organized team w 6 rk, 
one may picture India fully utilizing for the bep^flt 
of humanity its intellectual and material resources. 
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Titi^ hope can only be realized by the encourage- 
ment of organized research by leaders of industry 
and a generous public. As India advances in the 
domain of science, the contributions of Indians to 
the progress of scientific knowledge and the develop- 
ment of industrial processes should proceed together. 
We witness to-day signs that a good beginning has 
been made, and that India is coming forward with 
her contributions to the progress of science. This 
University is proud to be so intimately connected 
with your Association. The fact that the Congre.ss 
is being held within the preciiits of tl)e Univer- 
sity should provide encouragement and inspiration 
for those who are now endeavouring to fit them- 
selves for a career in wdiich scientific knowledge 
is paramount. 

I take this oi)portunity of washing your Congress 
all success and trust that the result of your delibera- 
tions may prove beneficial to the jjeople of India. 
I regret that pressure of work wdll not liermit of my 
staying to hear tlie address of Dr. Simonsen. I am 
vepy conscious that I am missing an education in 
science which I badly need, but I feel sure that 
Dr. Simonsen will understand that it is only pre8.s- 
ing engagements that cause me to leave this Hall, 
and I must content myself with the pleasure of 
reading the speech when delivered. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have much pleasure in 
declaring the Congress open. 



Mis Exoellenoy's S/iesoh at the Centenary 
Gelehratlen ef the Serampere Gellege 
en 7th January 1928m 

My Lord Bishop, Dr. Howells, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

I must thank you for your most kind welcome. 
I am especially grateful to you. Dr. Howells, for 
your generous references to myself. I think this is 
one of those occasions when I should prefer to be 
introduced as an old Cricketer rather than as an old 
politician, as I imagine, judging from my e-xperience 
in Bengal, that we may liud ourselves more in tune 
iii the spirit of cricketers than we might do in the 
spirit of politicians. 

I am very pleased to have this opportunity of 

visiting this Coll,ege to-day on this interesting 

occasion, when you celebrate the centenary of the 

incorporation of the College i)y Koyal Charter 

granted in 18.17 by the King of Denmark, when the 

College was assigned the status of a University 

authorized to grant degrees and diplomas. This 

Charter was revived in recent times and modified to 
• 

meet modern circumstances by the Serampore 
College Act of 1918 so as to be the basis of the con- 
ferment of degrees and diplomas in Theology on 
qualified students of all Churches to-day. This 
occasion il not only interesting to you, but, indeed, 
to the whole Presfdency of Bengal the ‘benefits 
derived from this College have permeated throuj^h- 
out Bengal. 



I have studied the history of this College and 
have listened with much interest to the eloquent 
speech of Dr. Howells. The College was founded in 
1818 by Dr. Carey, together with Drs. Marshmau and 
Ward, who can be regarded as the pioneers of 
missionary effort in this part of India. Thej' laid 
the foundation of education established through 
missionary endeavours, which has progressed and 
proved of such inestimable benefit throughout 
India. I have had the opportunity already of visit- 
ing several important educational institutions 
throughout Bengal, all of which owe their existence 
and their present ijosition to missionary work. It 
is, indeed, right that these three great men sliould 
have a lasting monument in Serami)ore. We see it 
in the shape of this College, and I trust that it will 
continue to prosper, and that for many years their 
noble work and example may be the source of 
inspiration to all who study here. 

In the early days they were faced with diffi- 
culties. The old East India Company did not look 
with a too friendly eye on missionary work, and 
Dr. Carey encountered their o])j)osition, l)i’t it was 
not long before he overcame this hostility and com- 
pletely converted the East India Company to 
friendship and support, and the College I’eceived the 
approval of the then Governor-General, Lord 
Hastings becoming the first i)atron. 

The students who attend tlie courses here have 
before them the ideals of the founders of this 
College. Their main object was the jJfocial and 
educational advancement of Bengal, and they 
undoubtedly foresaw and hojied for the political anti 
educational progress of to-day. Those who have the 
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advantage of studying and understanding theii 
teaching should be able to appreciate * the ^rue 
meaning of freedom, anjd the growth of political 
institutions, which should help them to form that 
attitude of mind, which rejects the catch-words ol 
ephemeral politics, but holds on to those byoad 
principles, which history has shown of value to the 
growth of a national polity. 

Perhaps the most striking achievement ol 
Dr. Carey was, through the translation of the Bible 
to give a great impetus to Bengalee language and 
literature. His linguistic studies crystallised the 
language from being an unsettled dialect into the 
refined and comprehensive vehicle of a great litera- 
ture. In their zeal for the study of theology and foi 
higher learning, the missionaries did not forget th€ 
needs of the masses of the population, but estal>- 
lished primary schools for the education of village 
l)oys and girls. The students of this College are 
therefore, heirs to a tradition of scholarship and 
social service which few institutions can surpass 
and I urge upon them to try to be worthy ^o] 
fdeals of your foundation. 

Dr. Howells has referred to, the future of the 
College and to some of the difficulties wrth whicL 
^it *is faced. One serious question wHh which 
we are faced in Bengal is the limited field ol 
employment for college students, after they have 
completed their course at the Universities. It is 
not wise to regard the study in these colleges solely 
as a* “ vocational education.” University education 
must be regarded hs a means to ^in end. Such 
experience and. knowledge, as you obtain during 
your University icareer, ought to prove of benefit 
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in any course of life in which * you find your- 
selves, but it is a mistake to regard success in 
ordinary University examinations as an assurance 
to employment in some particular line. Also it 
must be advisable that those whose standard of 
edv^ation obviously shows them unlikely to benefit 
from an University course, should realize it and turn 
their attention in other directions, which may be 
more suitable to their capacity. Since the standard 
of University e.xaminations has been raised, the 
percentage of failures appears to have l)een somewhat 
large, which would go to show tliat there are 
a number of students whose standard of education 
would not fit them for obtaining suitable benefit 
from an University course. 

I regret to notice that the numl)er of students 
has fallen during the last few j'ears. I do not know 
the reasons, but many colleges, I understand, are 
going through a similar disai)pointing experience, 
but you need not be discouraged. The fall in 
numbers and the consequent financial loss cannot, 
I fear, be by itself regarded as a reason for increased 
Government assistance. Government in the past 
have rightly shown an active interest in this College 
and have, given it substantial financial support. At 
present the College, receives an annual maintenance 
grant. This will be continued, and when Govern- 
ment are in the hai)py ])osition of having some 
money, which tliey never seem to have, at their 
disposal, they will sympathetically consider your 
increasing requirements. 

ti was personally interested And pleased to hear 
that provision is made for suitable recreation for 
the students. I believe that this Side of College life 
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Is not the least important. Physical as well as moral 
and intellectual education is necessary and should 
help one another. 

We are all well aware of the good work this 
College has done in the i)ast. We must never let it 
fail. There is plenty of scope for equally food 
work in the future and under your able guidance, 
Dr. Howells, this is assured. Your traditions for 
over 100 years are such as to warrant encouragement 
and support, and I am prepared to do, what I can, to 
help you to continue your good work. 
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Ma Exoallanoy's Speaoh at the Oalouttm 
University GonvooaHon on 11th Fehm^' 
ary 1928m 

Vice-Chancellok, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is my privilege to address you to-day for the 
first time as Chancellor of this University. I find 
myself occupying this position as Governor of this 
Presidency, and it will he my duty and desire to 
use my best endeavours as Chancellor, to assure the 
efficiency and progress of this University. Educa- 
tion, in all its branches in Bengal, is a matter which 
demands the anxious and constant consideration of 
any one occupying the j)osition of Governor. 

It is many years since I was in close and intimate 
touch with University life, and I can say without 
hesitation that the idea that one day I might be 
faced with the responsibilities of Chancellor of 
a University, let alone two, ■^as not one of my 
youthful fancies. My four years spent as an under- 
graduate and graduate at Cambridge, and later as 
a Member of the Court of a Provincial University, 
enabled me to .gain .some experience of what 
a Univer 8 it 3 ’^ could, and should, do for those whom 
it undertakes to prepare for the larger life, and what 
a University can be expected to give to, and what it 
might expect to receive from, the men and women 
who come under its charge. 

I have already addressed, in my capacity as 
Chancellor, the University of Dacca in Cohvocation. 
There i^ an essential diflferende between the two 
Universities, which provides added interest for one 
so directly connected with l)oth. In Calcutta, the 
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University can* claim experience and truditiert, 
which come with age. The number of* students, 
including those in the ^^um^rous colleges afSliated 
to it, amounts to over 30,000, including 12,000 in 
Calcutta, and appears at first sight to involve 
a staggering proposition. This University welds 
a gi*eat influence and bears a correspondingly great 
responsibility. 

Dacca is young and relatively small. It is 
Unitary and non-aftiliating. It "was fortunate in 
having the advantage of the Sadler Commis.sion’8 
report, upon which to base a new organization, and 
this it wisely decided to adopt. Calcutta, on the 
other hand, in whose interest the report originated, 
has so far preferred to follow a cautious attitude, 
apparently awaiting the time when the path of 
change has been surveyed and tested, and it may 
feel justified in moving forward upon lines suggested 
in that repoi*t. 

The University of Calcutta, as an organized 
Cori)oration, which numbers amongst its sons names 
greatly honoured in the academic and educational 
life of this Province, has jealously maintained its 
riglit of criticism, and indeed oi rejection, of pro- 
posals, from whatever quarter they may home. Its 
considered judgment as to what is best in the 
interests of higher education in this Presidency, 
must always be treated with the greatest respect. 
It is nearly ten years since the Sadler Commission 
nrnde its famous report upon this University, and 
though niany of the recommendations in the Report 
have been adopted In the Universities of other parts 
of In^ia, they have not so far been favoured hm-e. 
1 feel, however, we are fast verging towards a general 
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consensus of opinion that changes; serious and far- 
reaching, ' are overdue, and I shall watch with 
sympathy and interest y9ur efforts to modernize 
your constitution in conformity with present-day 
requirements. 

IJcnow well that University life in India differs 
in many respects from that in an English Univer- 
sity. In Bengal, a University has far wider and 
more difficult functions to discharge than a Univer- 
sity in England. A large number of the men who 
go to the Universities m England have had the 
advantage of the experience of the corporate life of 
a big school, whereas in Bengal so far the conditions 
of school organization are less advanced. In 
England, in the schools, in work and in play, the 
boys are trained under strict discipline, which is a 
sure foundation upon which the formation of charac- 
ter can be based. In Bengal, the Universities have 
imposed upon them the difficult task of doing or of 
attempting to do for the students what the schools 
have often neglected to do. 

The value of a Universitj' course must depend to 
a large extent upon the use the individual makes of 
it. It relies for its good name and standing upon 
the way in which the students respond, not only to 
the rules and regulations and customs, which iniSst 
be established in any University worth the name, 
but also to a sense of responsibility for, and a pride 
in, the well-being and dignity of the University, to 
which they should consider it an honour to belong. 

The Calcutta University cun claim tb be the 
oldett and largest in India. It ’stands in the midst 
of the first city in India. The aims of all those who 
have the interests of this University at heart should 
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be to strive to ‘make it worthy of the pre-eminent 
I> 08 ition it should hold. The capacity of the students 
of Bengal, if trained from tlie start upon a sound 
foundation, is such as should enable them to attain 
to the highest distinction. The honours degree here 
should be such as will bring real joy and pride to 
the successful, and be comparable to the standard of 
any other University, I am glad to know that most 
of you are deterinine<l by steadily raisfng standards, 
wherever possible and required, to keep up the 
credit of your University. 

I feel a particular interest in the student life 
of this University. My life at the University of 
Cambridge was tliat of an ordinary student. I did 
enough work to keep out of trouble and to enable 
me to take my degree. I entered with a full heart 
into all tlie pleasures and amusements it afforded, 
and I daresay I occasionally enjoyed some of those 
outbursts, which are common to the exuberance of 
youthful spirits. ^ My admiration for those who 
gained the highest distinction was unbounded. At 
tile same time I realized the incalculable value^ of 
tlie facilities for organized games and sports from 
which, if properly plaj’etl, so many useful lessons 
can be learnt. From experience I can commend sport 
fol" Varsity men as a much better game than politics. 

I have been impressed by the amount of money 
annually spent upon University and higher educa- 
tion by Government, relative to that spent on 
elementary education. The support which a Uni- 
versity can expect to receive from Government must 
be based upon visible results. Ib depeiids Upon 
the proper appreciation by all connected with 
the University of its objects and purposes, and a 
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determination to avoid and resist all attempts 
from outside and from self-interested quarters to 
make illegitimate use* of ^he University corporate 
organization for other than legitimate University 
objects. 

Now I should like to offer my congratulations to 
those graduates who have been awarded their degrees 
by this University to-day. I trust you will jealously 
guard its good name and advance its reputation. 
Your influence will not be measured solely by the 
knowledge you possess. No one is better aware 
than yourself, except perhaps your Examiners, how 
little you really know of those subjects in which 
you have taken a degree, but I trust tliat you have 
acquired through your work at this University a 
power of clear judgment, a self-reliant and just 
intelligence and ability to discern tlie true from the 
false, the real from the apparent. If you have done 
this you may, indeed, be hopeful not only of a 
successful career in any walk of life you adopt, but 
of being able to render useful ' service to your 
country. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a matter of regret 
for me that my first visit as Chancellor of this 
University could not be made under happier con- 
ditions. I am informed that amongst those Who ^ 
took an active part in the disturbances which 
occurred within the neighbourhood of the Uni- 
versity last week, when an attempt was made to 
interfere with, and offer resistance to law and 
order, were students of this University. It is 
not4he function of the Univerftity to question the 
rights of individual political opinion, but the 
unseemly conduct of members of the University, 
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acting no doubt under the incitement of outside 
influence, is calculated to shake the con^dence of 
the supporters and well-^yishers of the University’s 
progress. It is obvious that an institution which 
includes amongst its members some so devoid of 
a sense of order and discipline cannot be reg^ded 
otherwise than with anxiety and misgiving. As 
Chancellor it should be my duty and pleasure to 
assist as best as I can your Just requests for support 
from Government. This I am prepared to do, but 
I am alarmed lest Government may feel it their 
duty to consider seriously whether the measure of 
support which is at present given, might not, in the 
general interests of education, be diverted into other 
channels from which experience, has shown they 
may e.xpeet better results. The University should 
support the College authorities in any action they 
may think necessary to take, to enable them to 
restore a spirit of orderly study and to prevent 
a recurrence of such incidents, which bring nothing 
but disgrace and ‘disaster to all concerned. 

I feel there is no one who has been more dis- 

• 

appointed and hurt by recent events than the 
Vice-Chancellor. I know liow ho has laboured with 
selfless devotion upon the task of administfering this 
, University which should stand out as one of 
Bengal’s most treasured and valued possessions. 
During his term of office he has shown sound vision 
and a masterly grasp of the problems of organiza- 
tion. I can associate myself with the Vice- 
Chancellot in the work he is doing to secure for our 
University, througlf its standards in degreefe an^ its 
general administration, a position second to none in 
India. 
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In the conditions of sensitive iAstability, which 
characterize public opinion in India at this moment, 
and which appear to fiave. affected the student life 
of this University, what is required more than any- 
thing else is a frame of mind, informed of accurate 
knowledge, responsive to discipline, actuated by 
a sense of justice and determination to subordinate 
private interests to public welfare. The situation 
immediately in front of us is one of anxiety and 
difficulty, but such a position arises to be faced and 
overcome. To succeed, the willing co-operation of 
every distinguished sou of the University is 
expected. No good results ever came from refusing 
to face facts or shirking responsibility. Cool heads 
and calm consideration should enable us to find 
a satisfactory solution and assure that quiet and 
orderly progress, which is necessar}’' if this Univer- 
sity is to fulfil its useful i)urpose. 
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Hla ExoBlIonoy's Reply to the Addresses 
presented at DInaJpur on 1 4th February 
1928 . 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you most sincerely for #the cordial 
welcome you have extended to me and my wife on 
the occasion of our first visit to Diaajpur. The 
presentation of addresses by so many representative 
and important bodies of the town and district is 
exceptionally gratifying, and I wish to express 
my appreciation to the Municipal Commissioners, 
the Members of the District Board and the Muham- 
madan, Land-holders’ and Merchants’ Associations 
for their kind consideration. 

I acknowledge your expressions of loyalty and 
attachment to the throne and i)erson of the King- 
Emperor. 

I note that in all the addresses my attention 
i« called, with commendable thoroughness, to the 
requirements, urgent or otherwip, of the locality 
in almost every sphere of local administration. 

I clo not blame you ; but on the contrary I welcome 
*the expression of your views and requests upon 
all such matters, with which you are so deeply 
concerned, especially as it gives me first-hand 
knowledge of what are considered to be pressing 
needs of ^our district. 

You no doubt all appreciate that, the fdlfiluffent 
of your requests and desires involves the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money, towards which you 
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ask Government’s assistance. There is no question 
that the proposals put forward, in which Govern- 
ment’s assistance is re^uirgd, are in themselves not 
only desirable, but in most instances appear to be 
necessary in the general interests of the inhabitants 
of tljis district ; but you must also realize that the 
difiiculty Government are faced with, however great 
tlieir desire may be to lielp you, is the insuperable 
one — that tl?hre is no money available to meet all 
your requirements. The financial stringency in 
Bengal, owing to the present financial arrangements 
with the Central Government, is most severe and 
the revenue upon which we must depend for the 
ordinary administration of this Presidency, with its 
46 millions of inhabitants, is wholly and hopelessly 
insufficient and inadequate for the purpose. I feel 
bound to mention this, in order to help you to 
understand me, if my reply to your addresses is 
somewhat disappointing. 

You have l)een good enough to allow me to give 
a combined reply to all your addresses. The subjects 
dealt with cover matters of public health, w’ater- 
supply, education and communications by rail and 
foad. I may firs^t take public health. I realize 
that in tliis district you are faced with serious 
problems in connection with the health of your 
community, and I should like to express my appre- 
ciation of the efforts which have been made by the 
Municipality and District Board to meet them. 

During 1909-12, the Government carried on an 
anti-malarial campaign in your town, "fhey cduld 
not^affofd to undertake such tf campaign year by 
year in all towns affected by Malaria, nor could 
they relieve the Municipal Ciommissioners of a duty 
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whicli tliey should discharge themselves. I am glad 
to note that both the District Board* and the 
Municipality have paid, considerable attention to 
the problems of Malaria and Kala-azar. The District 
Board is maintaining 40 dispensaries and has 
already opened five centres in connection witjj the 
Government scheme of rural public health organiza- 
tion. The Government help by the supply of free 
quinine, special grants for anti-Kala-a^ar work and 
subsidies for the establishment of dispensaries at 
thana head-quarters, as well as of village dis- 
pensaries. The District Board draws my attention 
to the necessity of provision of house accommoda- 
tion for the rural public health staff. The maximum 
grant contemplated by Government is Ks. 2,000 per 
centre and the total expenditure ultimately involved 
would be about 12 lakhs. The provision of this 
sum will strain provincial resources, so that an 
increase in tlie grants for each centre can scarcely 
be contemplated. Moreover, it was originally 
calculated that the’ amount of Rs. 2,000 would permit 
of a house allowance to each Assistant Health 
Officer. 

Closely connected with the •problem of public 
health is the provision of water-supply ' in urban 
. anti rural areas, drainage scl)emes for the towns, and 
hospitals and dispensaries for the town and 
mufassal. The Municipal Commissioners appear to 
have a scheme to establish a waterwork, but I am 
told that no such scheme has as yet been submitted 
to Government. I suggest that schemes for water- 
works and drainage'and also for your Sadar* Hospital 
should be worked out and submitted for consideration 
by the departments concerned. All such schemes 
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are considered by Government on a basis of providing 
a grant not exce^ing one-third of the total cost. 
I have always regarded the supply of good water in 
the towns and rural areas as a vital necessity. The 
present Hon’ble Minister for Local Self-Government 
is a^o deeply interested in the question. He called 
a conference of District Board representatives to 
consider the feasibility of a loan policy for rural 
water-suppl^. His idea is that District Boards 
should set aside a part of the .yearly allotment 
which they make for water-supply, for the service 
of loans, and should borrow the amount needed to 
bring about an immediate and comprehensive 
improvement in the water-supply of the country 
side. The District Board representatives were in 
general agreement, and a circubu' on the sulqect will 
shortly be issued. 

Both the Municipal Commissioners, the Mem- 
bers of tiie District Board and of the Muhammadan 
Association are all equally exercised about the 
problem of educational advance. The Government 
of , Bengal is in much the same position as tlie 
District Board and the Municipality, in that it 
Cannot afford to spend on education verj' much more 
than it dofes at pre.sent out of its present income. If 
universal primary education is to be established,* as . 
it should be without delay, I fear it cannot be done 
without some new taxation for the purpose. 
I observe that the levying of an educational cess at 
five pice in the rupee on tlie annual letting value of 
lands is regarded by the Muhammadan Association 
as Accesifive, but at the same Ifime it asks that the 
educational grants to the district may be increased. 
This district will, of course, share in any increase 
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of provincial which may he available, for 

primary education. But it mu sf'be understood that 
even if a Bill involving taxation for the develop- 
ment of primary education in rural areas is not 
enacted, development under the Biss Scheme,*; by 
which Government and local bodie.s provide hMl of 
the costs, respectively, cannot go on indefinitely. 
Progress on these lines too depends upon the 
willingness of the local people to find the money 
through taxation and under present financial condi- 
tion in Bengal without some taxation for educational 
purpose. Government will not, I fear, be able to go 
on guaranteeing indefinite contributions. 

A subject mentioned in all the addresses is that 
of communications. I am pleased that I am to have 
the jjrivilege of opening the Dinajpur-Ruhea Rail- 
way to-morrow. I note your wish that the southern 
part of your district may be linked u}) by a railway 
between Balurghat and Dinajpur, as well as that 
the newly started line may be extended from Ruhea 
to Siliguri. You may be assured that, subject to the 
financial resources available for development, ihe 
liailway Board is constantly considering the prc^r 
spects of desirable projects. The possibility of 
extending the line from Ruhea rid Titalya to 
^ Sifiguri has been considered by the Eastern Bengal 
Railway and provision has been tentatively made in 
the next quinquennial programme for the survey of 
this extension in 1931-32. As to the Balurghat 
proposal the result of the last investigation showed 
that the firoject did not justify inclusion in the list 
for early construction. 

The Government appreciate the anxieties of local 
authorities as regards the maintenance of Municipal 
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an4 District !feard roads, as well ‘as the necessity 
fof the effective eontrol of motor vehicles. The 
increase of motor services will, I thihk, ultimately 
lead to a demand by users for roads of the best 
modern type, for which they must be prepared 
to pay. 

So far as the control of motor triiflie is concerned, 
model bye-Jaws have been framed and it is suggested 
that the Municipal Commissioners should adopt 
those. You are doubtless aware that a committee is 
now sitting at Delhi, with the object of evolving 
a scheme for taxing owners of motor vehicles and 
using the proceeds for road development. It is 
contrary to (rovernmeut policy to take over from 
local authorities the responsibility for maintenance 
of roads, but it is expected that a Road Fund will be 
created when it may be possible to make special 
grants for the improvement of inter-district and 
important roads. 

The suggestions made by the Members of the 
District Board as regards the taxation of carts have 
been brought to the notice of the Hon’ble Minister, 
who is taking up the question of the amendment of 
‘the Local Self-Government Act. 

My Government have been much concerned about 
the condition of scarcity in the southern part of the 
district in consequence of the drought. It is most 
unfortunate that owing to the shortage of rain the 
distribution, by way of agri<!ultnral loan, of Rs. 6,000, 
in order to enable rahi seeds to be bought, was 
unproductive. I feel sure that Govem'ment will 
consider* a report of the Com'missioner as to its 
remission. view of the large sums spent by the 
District Board in taking steps to open relief works 
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for employment ®f labour. Government are prepared 
to give further help, though they realize* that the 
failure of crops was confined* to a smaller area than 
in Malda, Burdwan and Birbhum. The District 
Officer is watching the situation and is in constant 
touch with the Hevenue Department which is 
considering the respective needs of the different 
districts affected l)y the drought. Whatever it may 
be found necessary to do in the futurdf the District 
Board will be assisted by Government on the advice 
of the local officers. 

I fear it is not possible within tlie limits of the 
time at my disposal for reply to deal wdlh all the 
matters brought to my notice in your addresses. 
There are, however, one or two other matters I must 
refer to. The Muhammadan Association express 
disappointment at the nomination list in the last 
District Board election. On the basis of population 
and voting strength, however, the Muhammadans 
appear to be entitled to 12 seats, whereas 14 mem- 
])ers of the community were elected, two more 
than their quota. It was for this reason, that no 
Mussalman could be nominated, as it was necessary 
to redress the balance. As regards the representa- 
tion of the Muhammadans on the Provincial 
Legislative Council, the Dinajijur Muhammadan 
constituency is above the average size in population 
and in number of voters. An additional seat, 
however, could not be granted to the constituency 
without disturbing the proportion of the Muham- 
madan selits in the Council — a. proportion which 
has been carefully” fixed. Slight inequalities” in 
representation are inevitable, if territorial units, 
such as districts, are to be kept intact. Such 
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readjustments of inequalities ill representation 
must await the Statutory Commission. 

The Land-holders in tlieir address asked that an 
approximate forecast of the demand for jute may 
be made known to the cultivators before sowing 
time>, ill order to prevent over or under plantation. 
Government recognize tlie value to tlie grower of 
having full information as to the probable demand 
in any yearj'liut though information can be obtained 
in Calcutta from the trade as to existing stocks, it 
is no easy matter to make this information available 
to the individual grower. If there were any 
practical means of disseminating the information 
through an agency that would command the confi- 
dence of the cultivators, Government would be glad 
to consider the matter. Government, however, 
would not be prepared to supplement a statement 
of fact such as the information about stocks would 
be, with the publication of a forecast. The dangers 
of so doing are obvious and such as Government 
could not risk. 
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HIs CxoafiBnay^^ address is Kkan Batm-’ 
dur Yaquinudittn Ahmad whaa prasaM^ 
tag him wlih tha sanad af his tUla at 
DIaaJpur aa 14th Fahruaty 1928m 

Khan Bahadur Yaquinuddin Ahmed, 

As Chairman and Municipal Commissiolier, 
Dinajpur Municipality, Vice-Chairman and Member 
of the District Board, you have rendered prominent 
and valuable services. For a number of years you 
have been a successful Government Pleader of 
Dinajpur and have always offered willing co-opera- 
tion to Government officials. The grant of the 
title of Khan Bahadur is a fitting recognition of the 
varied services you have rendered. 
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HIs ExoBllBitoy's SpBBBh at tha apaalag 
Bf the Dlnajpur-Ruhaa Railway an IBih 
Fpbruary 1928m 

Mb. PfiABCB, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is a great pleasure to me to have the privilege 
of taking part in the opening of the first branch 
line that has been constructed by the Railway 
Administration since the war. During my tours, 
I have been impressed by the problems presented 
through large tracts of agricultural land lacking the 
means of access to markets for its produce, whether 
by road or railway. This railway, which I am to 
open to-day, will link up the Thakurgaon sub- 
division with the town of Dinajpur. That sub- 
division, as has been pointed out by the Agent, has 
great agricultural possibilities. At present its 

t 

surplus paddy, jute, tobacco, sugarcane and potatoes 
ar§ exported by bullock and buffalo carts. There is 
every reason to expect that the advent of thfe 
railway, by making lx>th old and new markets easier 
of access,* will greatly develop the agricultural 
industry of the subdivision. 

I 

The alignment has been well chosen, being 
parallel to the drainage of the country. There is no 
danger, therefore, of its construction rendering any 
area liable to inundation or affecting health by 
increasing in any way prevailing® MaMrial 
conclitiohs. 

Public bodies both in this district and in Jalpai- 
guri express the hope that the line will be in time 
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extended to Siligjiri, in order that the tea industry 
of the Buars may be brought within eaa*y reach of 
the agricultural products of, the Thakurgaon sub- 
division, and tlins help to* solve the difficult problem 
of the .food supply of their immense labour force. 
How soon cun it eventuate must depend upon the 
existing line proving sufficiently remunerative, ^hat 
the Railway Administration are ready to do their 
part, if a reasonable return ujxjn expenditure is forth- 
coming, is proved l)y the fact that provision has been 
made in the next quinquennial programme for the 
carrying out of a survey of this extension. 
Wliether Ruhea is to l)e connected with Jalpaiguri or 
Siliguri cannot be decided until it is first determined 
as to whether the Teesta river can and will be 
l)ridged, and, if so, where — for on the locality 
selected for that bridge connecting with the Duars 
will depend the alignment of the further extension 
of the Dinajpur-Ruhea Railway. 

I wish to congratulate all those who have been 
in charge of the constructional work of this branch, 
and I would, in this connection, specially mention 
Sardar Sahib Ram Singh, Executive Engineer in 
charge. The fact that the construction of 48 miles 
of railway has been completed in ten moirths proves 
th% energy and efficiency with which it has been 
carried out. I also congratulate the doctors on the 
health of tlie staff and labour force, as well as 
My. Edwards, the Engineer-in-Chief, Construction 
and Surveys, whose arrangements have been largely 
responsible for the^ expeditious way the work has 
been carried out. I must thank Mr. Pearce for his 
kind welcome. 
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I have very great pleasure ii)* declaring the 
braiich line open, and I have every hope that the 
people of this district will give the enterprise of the 
Railway Company such support as will ensure the 
early extension of the railway, and that it will prove 
of lasting benefit to the district and those who 
dwefi here. 
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Ms ExosUsnoy's sMrsss to SmrEsr SsMh 
Rsm Singh, when prosentlng Mm with 
tho sanad of Ms this sftsr ths opsolng 
of tho OInsJpur-’Ruhos lino st Ksnopsn 
on 15th Fohrusry 1928m 

Sardar Sahib Ram Singh, 

You joined the State Railway Service in 1911, 
and are at present employed as an Executive 
Engineer on the Eastern Bengal Railway. Your 
consistently good work has received the approba- 
tion of the Railway Board, and as a mark of their 
appreciation of your valuable services, the title of 
Sardar Sahib has been conferred upon you. It 
gives me great pleasure to present you with your 
sanad. 
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Hla ExoaUeitoy's reply to the AMreaaea 
presented et Jdipe/gurl on 18th Fehru^ 
ary 1828m 

Gentlemen, 

I greatly appreciate the cordial welcome accorded 
to my wife and me on this our first visit to Jalpai- 
guri and I th\uk the Municipal Commissioners, the 
Members of the District Board, the Duars Planters’ 
Association, the Anjuman-Islamia and the Indian 
Tea Planters’ Association for their addresses. 

In order to be able properly to appreciate the 
problems of administration in this important area, 
and especially those connected witJi communica- 
tions, I hope to be able to make a tour tl)rough the 
Duars in the near future. 

Last year I received a deputation at Darjeeling 
from the Planters’ Association, when they e.^pressed 
their anxiety as regards the situation caused by the 
erosion of the river Teestu at Barnes. I have liad 
tliQ opportunity of discussing the problem of 
possible connections between the Bengal-Duars 
Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway with the 
Chairman* of the Railway Board. I understand that 
since the railway line at Barnes was breached ‘by 
river erosion, a retired line has been constructed by 
the railway which has considerably decreased the 
possibility of a further breach in the near future, as 
this retired line lies at a considerable distance from 
the river. The Public Works Departmenf have also 
conatrucljed flood embankments kt Barnes at a cost 
of Rs. 18,000. The question of providing an alter- 
native outlet from the Duars in the event of 
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a breach in tlie Bengal-Duars Railway has been 
closely considered by the Government and the Rail- 
way Board. Several alternative proposals have been 
investigated. The most feasible proposal is the 
possibility of connection with the Duars along the 
water-shed between the Jaldacca and Torsa riv%rs. 

With this object the Board have just sanctioned 
a reconnaissance survey for a line of railway to 
connect the eastern end of the ext^sion of the 
Bengal-Duars Railway with the Cooch Behar Section 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway near Gitaldah Junc- 
tion. The advantage of this proposal appears to be, 
that if the Teesta should join up with the Jaldacca 
river and cross the Eastern Bengal Railway through 
tlie bridge, known as the Dharla Bridge, near Mogal- 
hat and destroy it, the traffic from the Duars would 
still have an exit through Dhubri into the Brahma- 
putra river. 

The main problem to be determined in tackling 
railway communications in the Duars is whether 
the Teesta can be bridged, and if so, where. Upon 
the determination of the site of that bridge largely 
(lepends the problem of these railway connections. 

Equally important to the indnstries and agricul- 
ture of this district is the road systenl. This is 
br&ught to my attention by the Members of the 
District Boaixi in a request for the provincialization 
of a roa<l from Dhupguri or alternatively from 
Madarihat to Alipur Duars. A request for the 
metalling and maintenance of a road was also made 
to me by 8, deputation of the Planters’ Association. 
Since seeing that deputation, I haye been paying 
considerable personal attention to the position of 
Government in respect to the assistance they afford 
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in connection with eommunicatiohs in the Duars, 
and Government are reviewing their policy, as laid 
down by Sir John Cunfiniijg, uj.)on w’hich they have 
hitherto proceeded. It may he necessary to revise 
Sir John Camming’s conclusions. However 
important this line of communication may be, it 
must take its place in a general scheme for pro- 
vincial roads, A general policy will shortly be 
drawn up when it is hoped a Road Fund will be 
created. We must, however, await the results of 
the conference recently held in Delhi, in connection 
with road development throughout India. Mean- 
while, until Government have determined how far 
they can take up further commitments, I must warn 
you, I fear, that I cannot hold out much hope in 
the present financial stringency that Government 
will be able to provincialize more roads at this 
moment. 

The administrative re-adjustment proposed in 
the District Board address, and also in the address t)f 
the Duars Planters’ and Imiian Tea Planters' Asso- 
ciations, namely, that the Madarihat thana should 
be transferred to the Sadar subdivision, is a matter 
entirely dependent upon communications. This 
transfer wtis rejected, on administrative grounds, by 
Government in 1925. The arguments used to support 
the transfer apply with almost equal force to the 
transfer of the Falakata thana to Badar, and this 
transfer would leave the Alipur sulnlivision too small 
and make the Sadar suIhII vision too large for one 
Subdivisional Oflficer. The Deputy Comtnissioner 
considers" that, if a metalled roafl were constructed 
from Madarihat to the Torsa and from the Torsa to 
Alipur via Hasimara, Kalchini and Raja Bhatkhawa, 
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communications', would be comparatively easy 
throughout the year. When Government consider 
their whole policy regarding communications in the 
Dual's, the administrative needs of linking up this 
part of the district will be carefully weighed. I have 
not, I fear, been able to hold out to you much 
likelihood of the provincializing of further roa3.8 in 
the immediate future, but when I make my tour 
round the district, I shall bear in mind^he problem’s 
which you have put before me in the addresses, and 
I hope I may eventually discover some means of 
meeting your requests. 

The Municipal Commissioners have referred me 
to the problem of their water-supply, as also have 
the Anjuman. The Chief Engineer, Public Health 
Department, informs me that he has a water-supply 
scheme for the town of Jalpaiguri under prepara- 
tion, and that he will soon be able to send it to the 
Municipality. I am unable, however, to hold out 
any hope that Government can give a larger grant 
than the usual on<e-third of the cost. 

The people of the town and district have shown 
g:reat public spirit in their support of the proposals 
for the establishment of a medical school and 
I congratulate the District Board in that it has 
made itself responsible for the increased recurring 
‘cost of maintaining the enlarged hospital, in 
addition to a large lump sum contribution. I 
express our appreciation to the tea gardens and the 
general public for the generous support they have 
given to Uie scheme. Government have reason to 
be satisfied with tjie extent of the* local, support 
assured, and every effort is being msule to get the 
estimates completed and approved, when I hope that 
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the work of construction may be be^n. I n^y say 
that I well give ray personal attention to this 
matter. 

I have read with great interest the reference in 
the address of the Indian Tea Planters’ Association 
to the possible construction of a hydro-electric 
power station in the Duars. There is no question, 
where it is possible, that every advanhige shpuld be 
taken wherea nature can help in the supply of cheap 
power. The project of such supply from rivers was 
investigated over ten years ago, and Government 
took considerable interest. The reason given for the 
discontinuance of the inquiries was that adequate 
water power would have to be sought for outside 
British territory. This project ai)pears to be 
a matter of immediate concern to the planting 
community, and any proposals in connection with 
such a scheme, which they like to put forward, 
would receive the most careful consideratioii of 
Government. 

In their addresses the Indian Tea Planters’ 
Association have made requests for si^ecial re- 
presentation of their Association in the Provincial 
Legislature, and the Anjuman, for the formation of 
Jalpaigurj into one constituency instead of being 
joined with Malda. Tlie question of representatjion 
both of communities’ interests and areas, will, I pre-' 
fqme, be reviewed by the Statutory Commission and 
thl4 request, in common with others, will then be 
c&nsidered. ' I Would ask vou to submit vour case to 

j. - 

the Commission at the proper time. 

The eBtablishment of a Jufy system in your 
district niust largely depend upon your educational 
progress. 
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The district remains educationally backward, ^nd 
I think that it would be advisable to wait and see 
how the Union Board system, which it is proposed 
to introduce in areas west of the Teesta, works 
before the Jury system is introduced. 

The question of education in this partidnlar 
district, is one which I commend for the earnest 
attention of your local bodies. You m^’^ be assured 
that the Education Department will consider with 
every sympathy any projects for its advance. 

I see mv friend Nawab Musharruf Hossain here 

%f 

to-day. He is a worthy son of this district and 
holds the important portfolio of Education. His 
efforts for the advancement of this vital national 
necessity will always receive my hearty support. 

I want aj?ain to thank you for your addresses and 
cordial welcome to this important town for whose 
progi’ess and prosi)erity I beg to offer my sincere 
good wishes, and I look forward to future visits with 
much pleasure. 



9Um CKomilBnoy*m 'mMrms* to Khmn SoUk 
Mmhmtmbuddln Ahmmd when promonHng 
Mm with the sanad of Ms title et 
ofielpelffuH on 16th Fohrumny 1928m 

Khan Sahib Mahtabuddin Ahmad, 

You hav^been in the service of Government for 
more thaln 24 years. During this long period your 
work has been consistently exemplary. You have 
displayed great devotion to duty, and your adminis- 
trative ability, tact, and integrity of character have 
gained the confidence of all sects and classes and 
have earned for you the distinction now conferred 
upon you. 
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Hla CxoBilanoy^s SpoBoh at tha RBtary 
Oiub Dlanar Bn 6th MarBh 1928m 

Gentlemen, 

Before I propose the toast which is down in my 
name, I w’ould ask you to bear with i^^e for a few 
moments, whilst I refer to tlie lamented death of 
that eminent Indian — Lord Sinha. Tributes to the 
high character and life service of Lord Sinha have 
poured in from every quarter and they correctly 
interjiret the esteem and I’egard in which he was 
held not only in Bengal, but also in England and 
throughout the British Empire. 

With exceptional ability, sound judgment and 
courage of his convictions he combined a j)ersonal 
charm which is a natural attrilmte of a cultured 
Indian gentleman. The calls upon his service took 
him out of India t(T England wiiere he spent a con- 
siderable period of his later life. Whilst there his 
first thought was for India and his work was centred 
in her interests. 

My personal acquaintance with him was limited, 
buff 1 shall not forget his generous and kindly 
advice l)efore I started to take up my present 
position in Bengal, and I have on many ochasionsf 
had reason to appreciate its value. He w’ill be 
mourned by all who knew him and his death creates 
a gap whith will be hard to fill. His motto ma^’ 
well have been “Seiwice before Self.” 

■' 1 .. .. i 

I must appreciate the opportunity of meeting the 
members of the Rotary Club this evening, and 
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I must thank you for the cordial welcome you have 
extended to my wife and myself. This is not the 
first time that I have ^spoken at a nieeting of 
a Rotary Club, but I must admit that I had not until 
a day or two ago fully appreciated the history and 
obje^pts of Rotary. I assumed, and, I have not 
apparently been altogether wrong in my assump- 
tion, that your gatherings were composed of 
a number o^^ men with varying interests in life, 
mostly engaged in tlie professions and business, who 
meet together at regular intervals in a spirit of 
good-will and fellowship, actuated by the belief that 
whatever they do was worth doing ■well and 
honestly, and having in front of them all the time 
the ideal that their success sliould prove of some 
general benefit to their fellow-beings and the 
community as a whole. 

^ I knew that the inspiration for the foundation of 
Rotary arose in Chicago, where I am inclined to 
thii^ that the spirit of Rotary vvould still appear to 
need encouragement. I knew your motto was 
“Service before Self.” But the knowledge I have 
lately acquired that in 20 years the movement has 
established in 43 countries with over 2,700 clubs and 
a membership of 132,000, enables me to appreciate its 
obvious importance and popularity, and I feel bound 
to ask myself — “ What is there in the creed that 
gives, such vitality ?” 

Ser^Vice before Self is an ideal which has inspired 
most of the religions which have existed in the past 
and exist to-day. It is the mainspring of missionary 
effort. It must have been the moving force for all 
those who stand out prominent in })Ublic service, 
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and it lias been tlfe basis upon which most of tlie 
great social and ameliorative movements Ifave been 
fashioned. The explanatjon* of this vitality and 
progress may be, that you have successfully im- 
pressed the more mundane world of business that 
this old ethical creed is of equal importance in»the 
fields of commerce and trade. You have, perhaps, 
impressed them that the more buying as cheaply as 
possible and selling as dearly as possible — the legiti- 
mate business method — does not discharge their 
whole duty to society. A man who does a good 
stroke of business feels better for the knowledge 
that the deal has been square and is in accordance 
with the ideal of service. 

Nothing has been more remarkable in the history 
of the last half a century than this gradual evolution 
of a spirit of service amongst the manufacturers 
throughout the world — consideration of the well- 
being of the workers has become recognized not 
only as an economic nece.ssity, but an ideal ^ be 
attained. Working almost unconsciously we liave 
seen the factory legislation which safeguards the 
worker, the principle of compensation for ill-health 
accident and unemployment, bettpr housing condi- 
tions, more leisure for recreation and vl highei 
stahdard of life all round. All this evolved from a 

• 

desire to make the world a better place for men and 
women to live in. 

Your Secretary has provided me with ^ some 
literature in which the purposes of Rotary Inter- 
national a^e set out with some elaboration, and in 
language almost embarrassing in its lpcidity for “the 
ordinary Englishman, and I gathered from it that 
the intention which animates your proceedings and 
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conduct is that which in the world"6f sport is known 
as Playing the Game.” You endeavour to apply 
the spirit of true sportsmanship to the transactions 
of everyday life. Your object is to work as a team 
and with the team spirit wherever the wheel Of 
Eotgry carries you. You are prepared to throw the 
whole weight of your association behind any sound, 
beneficial scheme or proposal. 

« 

One of the greatest benefits to be gained from our 
best games is the comprehension that competition, 
however stern and severe, may be carried on in 
friendliness and good-will, not only in one field of 
endeavour, but in all. Your world-wide organiz- 
ation cuts across all divisions of race, religion and 
politics that divide men, and refusing to recognize 
any of these as a barrier to united effort calls upon 
your membership to take part in a common civil 
duty. 

In no part of the world is such fellowship more 
certain to jirove of benefit than in India. It is well 
that at this time the spirit of Rotary should be 
spreading in India, for the constitution of your 
organization make^ possible the working together of 
men of all creeds and of races in the common weal. 
Opportunities of such good work multiply and‘ it 
must fall to the commercial community to play a still 
larger part in the difficult and intricate work of 
education, guidance and government. Any help 
that you can give in promoting understanding has 
a real value. The co-operative purpose<> that you 
exact from all ^our members may help to provide 
the bridge for which all who are concerned in the 
betterment of India are seeking. 
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I read with fnuch interest and pleasure tl^sc 
verses in the Rotary spirit — 

“ A little less self-seeking, a little more for 
men, 

Less bitter in our speaking, more kindly yith 
the pen ; 

A little less of swerving from paths of truth 
and right, 

A little more of serving and less of dollar 
might. 

More peaceful with our neighbours, and 
stauncher to our friends.” 

These lines offer ideals which all of us will do 
well to ponder and remember, and, if carried out, will 
cause our difficulties to decrease and make our lives 
more agreeable and useful. In wishing your move- 
ment continued progress and success, I wish to 
couple with the toast the names of the new President 
and the Rotary International. 
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Mfo ExoBlIenoy's S/temoh at the Annual 
Maatlng of tha Oaloutta Oommttiaa of iha 
Kalimpong Homoa on 8th Maroh 1928m 

r 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It has been the custom of my predecessors, as 
Honorary President, to take the chair at this meeting 
of the Calcutta Committee of the St. Andrew’s 
Colonial Homes, or, as I know them better. 
Dr. Graham’s Homes at Kalimpong, and 1 am glad 
to have this opportunity of continuing the custom. 

I had heard of the Homes and the work that is 
being done there and I had heaitl of Dr. Graham. 
I tried to picture to myself what the Homes were, 
and what the founder was like. I took the first 
opportunity that offered of visiting the Homes at 
Kalimpong, and of making the acquaintance of 
Dr. Graham. It will, perhaps, suffice if I say that 
after a long and interesting inspection, I came away 
wijh the feeling not only of real pleasure, but of 
sincere thankfulness that such an admirable and 
efficient institution was in existence, and to all 
appearance firmly established and prosperous. 
I saw there numbers of obviously happy children 
l)eing given an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge 
and practical training, which should assure their 
becoming not only good citizens, but also able to 
obtain a livelihood, when they went out into the 
world. I saw the older boys as cadetel^ and the 
younger ‘us scopts, and the girls as guides — all of 
them well .trained and efficient in the creed of that 
splendid educational movement. 
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I visited the ^Workers’ Club and was specially 
impressed with the enthusiasm and joy wfth which 
every one appeared to be^jidhsessed, in their good 
work. I saw the houses, which were a revelation of 
order, clean iness and reasonable comfort, all of 
which was due to the handy work of the children 
themselves. 

These were my impressions, an(J I am not 
exaggerating. I came away with complete satis- 
faction that here was a work which any one might 
be proud of, and which could be supported with 
confidence and real jdeasure. 

I met Dr. Graham, and found the youngest and 
most vigorous middle-aged gentleman I had ever 
met, with the enthusiasm of a boy, the heart of 
a child and that confidence in success, which comes 
to one through faith and knowledge, that such 
a great and humane service could never fail for want 
of support. I was much impressed by the beautiful 
Chapel erected to the memory of a very remarkable 
and truly good lady. It is a fine memorial worthy 
of the beautiful character of her to commemorate 
and credit, and gratitude is due to all who have 
worked so unseltisljly towards its completion. 

1 understand this Committee looks after the 
interests of the Homes in Calcutta. You are 
fortunate in having Sir Archy Birkmyre as the 
Chairman. We meet to-day in the Hostel which he 
has provided and which is a lasting memorial of his 
generous interest in the Homes. I am glad to hear 
that the result of fhe first year’s \yorkiug of the 
Hostel has been satisfactory. We all know what 
a^reat benefactor and friend Sir Archy has been in 
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k11 times of need. You have been •equally fortunate 
in havingf as President for six years Sir Alexander 
Murray. This work, I know, has been most genial 
to one With such a big and generous heart, and his 
departure from India in the near future is a matter 
of nniversal regret. All the thanks that either of 
these two great men desires is some assurance that 
the good work shall proceed and prosper. 

1 am satis^ed in my own mind that any assist- 
ance Government can give can in every way be 
thoroughly justified, and that the general public will 
continue to give their support in this noble cause. 

I have listened to the report which has been 
presented by the Honorary Superintendent with 
much pleasure. It appears to exhibit a healthy 
and satisfactory position, upon which I congratulate 
all concerned. It is merely left to me now — to wish 
that this Hostel may long fulfil its useful purpose 
and that the Homes may continue to prosper under 
the guidance of Dr. Graham. 



Mm SxomUmmoy^m Spmmmh mi tkm Ammmmi 
Mmeilmg mi thm Y. M. 4« om 9ih Mmrmh 
1928. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am glad to have this opportunity of attending 
the annual meeting of the Y. M. 0. ^ in Calcutta 
and of meeting those responsible for this very 
important branch of this world wide organization. 
I was very pleased to accept the position of Patron 
of the Association in this Presidency. 

The record of the work of the Y. M. C. A. in the 
past, throughout the world — in peace or in war — 
justifies in my judgment confidence in its general 
administration and utility. The principles and 
objects under which it operates are clearly laid 
down and well understood. They are in every way 
worthy and sound, and, if closely follow’ed, the 
organization can be productive of nothing but good. 

Your activities will now and then bring you' 
1)efore the public gaze and you must be consequently 
open to, and prepared for, criticisms, whether 
it be blame or praise. In India, as elsewhere, you 
cannot expect to avoid this, but you, should be able 
‘ to offer enough attraction for support and patronage 
by following the clear cut paths as laid down in 
accordance with your objects and principles which, 
if rigidly adhered to, should enable you to 'With- 
stand successfully any adverse criticisms. I think 
there is no question that the strength. of your 
position has been gained by proving your useful- 
ness, and keeping clear of any controversial matters : 
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you can do this by confining yoUrselves to the 
priAiary objects of the Y. M. C. A., and by the help 
and guidance you have -extended towards the estab* 
lishment of good fellowshfp and the creation of good 
citizenship. 

I •appreciate the difficulties with which you are 
faced in your work in such a country as India, 
where you have attempted and to a large degree 
overcome th^ difficulties of inter-racial service. 
Your general report of last year is interesting and 
satisfactory and I have been much impressed by the 
statements of the various branches. You have a 
membership of 2,000 composed of all creeds. The 
educational work of the Association appears to have 
been appreciated. I have studied the list of lectures 
which appear to have been well chosen and the 
subjects are beyond criticism. 

The Physical Education in which I feel a special 
interest has been taken full advantage of, and it is 
interesting to note that the play-ground schemes for 
Calcutta proposed by Mr. Beall are just about to be 
adopted, I have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Beall on one or two occasions and I have been 
informed of the great work which he has dona^ 
during his many years in Calcutta in connect|on 
with Y. M. C. A. work, and I am sorry to hear that • 
he is now returning to Canada. I know that his 
keenness, enthusiasm and cheery personality would 
be greatly missed in Calcutta. 

I am a great believer in the value of bringing 
tog^her. young people in frienctty rivalry in games. 
It teaches a spirit of good-will and co-operation as 
no other method can. 



I was very pleased to have had the opportunity 
of meeting, soon after I arrived here, Mr. James ^ind 
Dr. Datta. Their work 'hi connection with the 
Y. M. C. A. movement Is well known and much 
appreciated. As long as we have men of their 
calibre, directing the activities of the Y. M. C. A., 
I feel certain that your Association will continue to 
meet a great need and successfully fulfil its mission 
in Calcutta. I shall continue to wat^ your work 
with interest, and anything I can do to further it, 
will always be a pleasure to me. 

You have great opportunities of helping to create 
and maintain that understanding and good-will 
between men which is essential for progress in 
India. I know you will try to do this and I hope 
you will succeed. 



Mtm ^X9mt§0moy*» mi ihm Amnum! 

of ihm Aim John Ambmlmnom 
Aoooofalfoii oiM# Red Orose SomMy 
(Oemyml Brmeok), on 17ih Mmreh t928m 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Everyone England is acquainted with the Retl 
Cross and the St. John Ambulance Societies, and 
I was glad to have an opportunity of appreciating 
their activities in Bengal when I saw the recent 
display. 

The Red Cro.ss and the St. John Ambulance have 
been generally recognized as the great volunteer 
aid institutions and their work in the war definitely 
established them as of national value ; we could 
not have done without them. But their work in 
peace is just as valuable. The function of the 
St. John Ambulance Association has been the in- 
struction of the public in first aid, home nursing, 
hygiene and sanitation. There is no work more 
necessary in India, where half the mortality is due. 
to ignorance of these subjects. Your record of work 
during the last yekr, during which instruction has* 
been given in first aid to 2,681 persons, is m(^st 
creditable. I am glad that the value of this form of 
education is realized by all communities in Bengal, 
and that it is being given in schools, colleges,' 
railways, jails and tramways, etc. 

The Red Cross came to India in 1914 yhen t.he 
war, broke put, and worked \yith the St. John 
Ambulance Assdciation and Brigade in the interest 
of British dnd Indian troops. The work which the 
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gteat band of ^men did during the war can never 
be forgotten. They labour to-day in military ‘and 
civil hospitals, take partINilar interest in health 
welfare and lend aid to the European unemployed in 
Bengal. They organized the Bengal Baby Week, 
which I had the pleasure of visiting last week and 
which is undoubtedly’ having good results. 

I should like to congratulate you all upon youf 
organization, and the splendid work wtiich has been 
done and is being done every day, and which 
deserves every encouragement and support from 
every quarter. 


9 . 8. 1 PitStI F— 60—lt. K. 0. 





